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Arr. 1.—Tue Hanpwritine on tHE Watt, Dantet v. 


Tue interposition of the Most High recorded in this 
chapter, was designed to show that the overthrow of Baby- 
lon was by his appointment, and in accomplishment of the 
revelation he had made to Nebuchadnezzar, to demonstrate 
again the nothingness of idols, and to verify his fidelity to 
his people, and confirm them in their faith and allegiance. 

Belshazzar made a feast to his nobles, in which he caused 
the golden vessels taken from the temple at Jerusalem to be 
used as wine cups, in the homage they paid to their idol 
gods, vs. 1-4. Immediately the king saw the fingers of a 
man’s hand writing on the wall of the apartment, vs. 5. 
Alarmed at the sight, he called the magicians to interpret 
the writing. But they could neither explain nor read it, 
vs. 6-8. The report of the king’s agitation reaching the 
queen-mother, she entered the banquet-house, and advised 
that Daniel should be called to interpret the writing, 
vs. 9-12. Daniel was summoned to the king’s presence 
and required to explain the mysterious words, vs. 13-16. 
He, reminding the king of the extraordinary manner in 
which Jehovah had punished the pride of his ancestor, Ne- 
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buchadnezzar, and pointing to the impious act of which he 
had just been guilty, informed him that the words the hand 
had written on the wall, were prophetic of his doom and the 
doom of his kingdom, vs. 17-27. The prophecy was im- 
mediately verified in the capture of the city, and the 
slaugliter of the monarch, vs. 28-30. 

“ Belshazzar, the king, made a great feast for a thousand 
of his nobles, and drank wine before the thousand,” vs. 1. 
The feast was probably commemorative of some important 
event—perhaps of their successful resistance of the Persians 
by whom the city was then besieged ; or expressive of their 
confidence in the protection of their gods fur the future. 
That it had a direct reference to their deities, is seen from 
the homage they paid to them, as they drank from the 
vessels consecrated to Jehovah. 

“ Belshazzar, while tasting the wine, commanded to bring 
the vessels of gold and silver, which Nebuchadnezzar his 
father had carried away from the temple in Jerusalem, that 
the king, his princes, his wives and his concubines might 
drink out of them,” vs. 2. The king’s tasting the wine was 
doubtless an act of homage to the Babylonian god or gods; 
it being customary with the heathen to taste the wine, when 
a libation was offered at a sacrifice, or feast. But why did 
the king, after having commenced the ceremony, send for 
the golden and silver vessels that were consecrated to Jelio- 
vah’s worship; that the libations of the feast might be 
drunk from them? <A natural reason will appear, if we 
suppose the feast to have been held because of the success 
that had up to that point attended their resistance of their 
Persian besiegers ; and to express their confidence that their 
gods would still defend them, and confute the revelation 
made by Jehovah to Nebuchadnezzar, that the empire was 
soon to be overthrown, and give place to another. And 
that is highly probable. The death of Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken place only twenty-three or twenty-four years before. 
The memory of the prediction made to him through the 
vision of the image, that the Babylonian monarchy, denoted 
by the golden head, was soon to be succeeded by another 
symbolized by the silver breast and arms, must have 
remained fresh in the minds of many belonging to the 
court, and become, as the war with Persia advanced, the 
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subject of comment. It might naturally have happened, 
that a motive sprung from that prediction for a festal com- 
memoration of the care which they held their idol gods had 
so far taken of them, and expressive of their confidence 
that they should still continue safe under their guardian- 
ship ; and disbelief of the doom foreshown of the empire by 
Jehovah. And if that were the design of the feast, the king 
sent for the sacred vessels taken from the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, doubtless, that he might show in that emphatic form, 
his contempt of the God of the Hebrews from whom that 
prediction proceeded, and his unhesitating trust in the idol 
deities whom the Babylonians worshipped; and this is very 
clearly implied in the 22d, 23d, and 24th verses, which indi- 
cate that he sent for them, not because of their superior 
beauty, but because they were designed for the service of 
Jehovah. 

“Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken 
out of the temple, the house of God, in Jerusalem, and the 
king and his nobles, his wives and his concubines drank 
out of them. They drank wine, and praised the gods of 
gold and silver, of brass, iron, wood, and stone,” vs. 3, 4. 
Their drinking out of them in homage of their idol deities, 
was meant therefore as a declaration of their belief in the 
power and purpose of their gods to defend them, and their 
disregard of the revelation that had been made to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that the empire was soon to reach its end ; and 
was thus a studied rejection and defiance of Jehovah. That 
gratuitous, public, and official act of contempt and insult 
rendered it proper that he should interpose and verify his 
supremacy and truth, and was the reason of the revelation 
that was immediately made in a form to carry conviction to 
the king and his court, that the dynasty and empire were 
to be forthwith overthrown. 

“Tn the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand 
which wrote over against the candlestick upon the plaster 
of the wall of the king’s palace ; and the king saw the part 
of the hand that wrote,” vs. 5. The wall of the apartment, 
and at a point opposite to the chandelier, was chosen as the 
place of the inscription, doubtless, not only because it was 
con picuous to all, but that all suspicion might be pre- 
cluded, that it was the work of collusion. The distance of 
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the writing from the floor, the size and bold coloring of the 
letters, were such as carried the conviction to all that they 
were wrought at the instant the king noticed them, and by 
asupernatural power. That the fingers only of a man’s 
hand were seen by the king, and that he witnessed the 
delineation of the letters, was doubtless also in order that 
he might see with the clearest certainty, that the writing 
was wrought at the moment, not previously, and that it 
was the work of a miracle. That his attention was first 
drawn to it, and that it overwhelmed him with surprise and 
fear, was also, that no suspicion might lurk in the minds of 
the courtiers, that it had been previously contrived by him 
to amuse or astonish them. 

“Then the brightness (glow, hilarity) of the king’s coun- 
tenance was changed, and his thoughts agitated him, so 
that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote 
one against the other,” vs. 6. These were the natural 
effects of sudden and violent fear ; and show that the king 
was instantly seized with a resistless conviction that the 
fingers that wrote the inscription, were the fingers of a 
deity; and that the words were prophetic of evil to him. 
Ile perhaps recollected the celestial messenger that 
revealed himself at the side of the three Hebrews in the 
burning furnace; and the watcher who descended from 
heaven and announced to Nebuchadnezzar his dethrone- 
ment and degradation to a life with the beasts; and the 
feeling shot with a convulsive power through his frame, 
that perhaps an equally terrible doom awaited him. 

“The king cried aloud to bring in the astrologers, the 
Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. The king spake and said 
to the wise men of Babylon, Whoever will read this writing, 
and shew me the interpretation of it, shall be clothed with 
purple, and a chain of gold about his neck, and shall rule 
as the third in the kingdom,” vs. 7. The letters of the 
inscription, it would seem from this, were unknown to the 
king and the court, as otherwise they would at least have 
been able to read the words, though they had not known 
their meaning. His summoning the Chaldeans and astrolo- 
gers to read and explain the writing, is not to be regarded 
as a proof that he thought the message, whatever it was, 
must have come from one of his own gods. While he had 
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faith in the skill of these necromancers to interpret it, and 
perhaps thought they alone could unfold it, he may still 
have had the feeling that it probably came from the God 
of the Hebrews. He made no appeal to the fears of the 
magicians, as Nebuchadnezzar had done, when demanding 
the recovery of the dream he had lost, but only prompted 
them by the promise of a great reward. 

“Then came in all the king’s wise men; but they were 
not able to read the writing, and make known to the king 
the interpretation of it,” vs. 8. This implies that the cha- 
racters in which the inscription was written, were unknown 
to the wise men as well as to the court. They may have 
been of forms known only to the Hebrews. It was thus 
again apparent that the pretences of those astrologers 
and magicians to a supernatural knowledge, were wholly 
groundless, 

“Then Belshazzar the king was greatly distressed, and 
the glow of his countenance was changed upon him, and 
his nobles were astonished,” vs. 9. The inability of the 
wise men to decipher the writing, instead of diminishing 
his alarm, excited him to a more intense apprehension that 
it had some reference to himself, and was a prognostic of 
evil. And that was the impression made on his — 
They saw that the writing must have been the work of « 
deity. They felt that it must be prophetic, and donbtlees 
of the issue of the siege of the city by the Persians; and 
they were startled and confounded that there was no one 
who could dee tipher the mysterious words, and declare their 
meaning. 

“The queen, on account of the words of the king and his 
nobles, came into the banquet house ; and the queen spoke 
thus: O king, live forever: Let not thy thoughts disturb 
thee, nor the glow of thy countenance be changed. There 
isa man in thy kingdom in whom is the spirit of the holy 
gods; and in the days of thy father, light, and understand- 
ing, and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was found in 
him: and the king Nebuchadnezzar thy father appointed 
him chief of the soothsayers, the magicians, the Chaldeans, 
and the diviners, even thy father the king, because an 
excellent spirit and a discerning understanding—interpret- 
ing dreams, and discovering dark sentences, and solving 
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intricate matters—were found in the same Daniel, whom 
the king named Belteshazzar. Now let Daniel be called, 
and he will show the interpretation,” vs. 10-12. As the 
wives of Belshazzar were present at the feast, the queen 
who thus came to the banquet-house after the hand had 
written the mysterious words, was the queen probably of 
Evil Merodach the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and father of 
Belshazzar: possibly of Nebuchadnezzar himself, who, to 
conciliate Belshazzar’s respect and faith, she reminds him 
was his father—not simply his predecessor. Daniel, it is 
apparent, had ceased to fill the high offices to which he was 
advanced by Nebuchadnezzar, and been excluded from the 
court ; and as twenty-three or twenty-four years had passed 
since the death of Nebuchadnezzar, he may naturally have 
been unknown to the courtiers of the day. As the queen, 
even if the widow of Evil Merodach, must have been con- 
temporary with Nebuchadnezzar at least near half her life, 
and probably connected with the court while he oceupied 
the throne, she was undoubtedly familiar with his dreams 
which Daniel had been called to explain, and the high 
respect in which he was held by him, Her statement indi- 
cates, that besides the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
visions of the image and tree, Daniel had given solutions 
also of dark sayings, and resolved intricate matters with 
which those belonging to the court and others had been 
perplexed. She made no allusion to his being a captive 
from, Judea, and a worshipper of Jehovah, the God of the 
Hebrews. 

“Then Daniel was brought before the king. The king 
spoke and said unto Daniel, Thou art that Daniel of the 
captives of Judah, whom the king my father brought out 
of Judea. I have heard respecting thee that the spirit of 
the gods is in thee, and that light, and understanding, and 
abundant wisdom are found in thee. The wise men, the 
enchanters, have been brought before me, that they should 
read this writing, and make known to me the interpretation 
of it; but they were unable to shew the interpretation of 
the words. And I have heard of thee that thou canst 
skilfully interpret and solve intricate matters. Now if thou 
shalt be able to read the writing, and make known to me 
the interpretation, thou shalt be clothed with purple, with 
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a chain of gold about thy neck, and shalt rule as the third 
in the kingdom,” vs. 13-16. This shows that Belshazzar 
had no personal acquaintance with Daniel, though it seems 
he was aware of his reputation for wisdom, and knew that 
he was a captive from Judea. What he had heard of him, 
was probably not simply what the queen had just stated, 
but the great events in Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, in which 
as a prophet he had taken that extraordinary part, which 
gave him rank and influence in the court. Belshazzar, 
wholly ignorant of his religious character and dependence 
on Jehovah for his power to interpret mysteries, addressed 
him as though his skill were his own: and on the assump- 
tion that the station and honor of a leading courtier, were 
the most effective motives he could present to induce him 
to exert it. | 

“Then Daniel answered before the king and said: Thy 
gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to another. Yet I 
will read the writing to the king, and make known to him 
the interpretation,” vs.17. He declines the rewards, doubt- 
Jess because it was unsuitable that he should exercise his 
prophetic office from such a motive. He was to act as the 
minister of Jehovah, who had caused the fingers of a man’s 
hand to write the mysterious words the king desired him to 
interpret. 

“Q thou king, the Most High God gave Nebuchadnez- 
zar thy father a kingdom, and majesty, and glory, and 
honor; And because of the majesty he gave him, all peo- 
ple, nations, and languages trembled and feared before him: 
Whom he would he slew, and whom he would he kept alive ; 
and whom he would he set up, and whom he would he put 
down,” vs. 18,19. This indicates that Nebuchadnezzar 
was endowed with very lofty qualities for his station; that 
le had a majesty of mind and of person, as well as rank 
and power; and that he impressed those over whom he 
reigned with awe and admiration of his genius, as well as 
submission to his despotic will. And this was exemplified 
in his acts that are related in the preceding chapters. Da- 
niel reminds the king that Nebuchadnezzar received all 
those gifts from the Most High God, and proceeded to show 
that he was amenaole to him for his misuse of them. 

“But when his heart was lifted up, and his mind was 
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hardened to act with insolence, he was deposed from the 
throne of his kingdom, and his glory they took from him ; 
and he was driven from the sons of men, and his heart was 
like the beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild asses; 
they fed him with grass like oxen, and his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven, till he knew that the Most High 
God rules in the kingdom of men, and that he appoints over 
it whomsoever he will,” vs. 20,21. These extraordinary 
inflictions which brought Nebuchadnezzar to recognise and 
honor Jehovah as the creator and supreme ruler of the 
world, as they were known to the court and people, should 
have led the successors also of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
whole nation to the acknowledgment and homage of the 
Most Uigh, as the true and only God. Instead of that, the 
successors of Nebuchadnezzar and the court, immediately 
reverted to idolatry. 

“ Yet thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine 
heart, though thou knewest all this,” vs. 22. Such an unpa- 
ralleled and momentous event would not naturally have 
passed, even after a long period, from the knowledge of the 
royal family ; and Belshazzar, especially, who was proba- 
bly a youth at the time, could not have forgotten it. He 
knew, Daniel here intimates, not only the fact that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was thrust from his throne, divested of his reason, 
and driven forth to live with the brutes in the open fields, 
but he was aware that he was smitten with that unexam- 
pled humiliation and dishonor by the hand of Jehovah, 
because of his arrogation of power and authority above 
him, and deification of himself. 

“ But against the Lord of the heavens hast thou lifted up 
thyself, and the vessels of his house have they brought before 
thee ; and thou and thy nobles, thy wives and thy coneu- 
bines have drunk out of them; and thou hast praised the 
gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which 
neither see, nor hear, nor know; and the God in whose hand 
is thy breath, and whose are all thy ways, thou hast not 
glorified,” vs. 23. Notwithstanding his knowledge of the 
being of Jehovah, and his power and purpose to punish 
those who disregard and affront him, Belshazzar had openly 
rejected and dishonored him ; and to give the most emphatic 
expression in his power of his contempt, had appropriated 
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the vessels that were consecrated to his worship, to the 
homage of idols of gold and silver, wood and stone, that are 
without intelligence or life. As that act was a direct denial 
of Jehovah as the creator and ruler of the world, and an 
ascription of higher perfections and prerogatives than his 
to idols, it presented a reason for his interposition to vindi- 
cate his supremacy, verify the revelation he had made of 
the speedy overthrow of the Babylonian empire, and punish 
the impious king who mocked at his forewarnings, and detied 
his power. 

“ Then was the part of the hand sent from him, and this 
inscription was written; and this is the inscription that was 
written: Mené, mené, Tekél, U-pharsin,” vs. 24, 25. That 
“is, Numbered, Numbered, Weighed, Broken. The hand 
that formed the prophetic words on the wall, was sent from 
Jehovah ; and the doom which they announced was the 
doom of which he had before forewarned the Babylonian 
monarchy : and it was repeated in this extraordinary and 
fear-inspiring form, that its accomplishment might be seen 
to come from him, and to verify his supremacy and truth. 

The words—Numbered, weighed, broken—even after 
they were deciphered, were enigmatical, and needed to be 
interpreted in order that it might be seen to whom or what 
they related, and what the catastrophes were, which they 
portended. 

“This is the interpretation of the words. Mené. God 
has numbered thy kingdom and finished it,” vs. 26. © That 
is, has determined its duration, and brought it to its end. 
He has fixed its period, not man; and he, not man, is to 
dash it to destruction. 

“Tekél. Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting,” vs.27. That is, Thou, Belshazzar, hast been put 
to the trial, that it might be seen whether thou hast the 
righteousness and wisdom that are requisite for this exi- 
gency ; and that might move God to spare the empire from 
immediate overthrow : And thou hast shown that thou hast 
not. Instead of honoring Jehovah as Nebuchadnezzar after 
his humiliation did, and looking to him for deliverance, thou 
hast openly rejected him, and treated him as inferior to the 
gods of gold and silver, and wood, and stone, by appropriat- 
ing to their worship the vessels that were consecrated to him. 
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“Perés, Thy kingdom is broken, and given to the Medes 
and Persians,” vs. 28. That is, its defences are broken 
by Jehovah, and it is given to the Medes and Persians 
This indicates, that at that moment the waters of the Eu- 
phrates had fallen to such a degree as to give the besieg- 
ing army access to the city. 

“Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel 
with purple, and a chain of gold about his neck; and procla- 
mation was made respecting him, that he should be the third 
ruler in the kingdom,” vs. 29. Belshazzar presumed, it seems 
from this, that the kingdom was still to subsist for a season. 

“In that same night was Belshazzar, the king of the 
Chaldeans, slain; And Darius the Mede took the kingdom, 
being about three-score years old.” vs. 31. The Persians 
having turned the river aside, entered the city by its vacant 
channel, and ascending the stairways to the streets, advanced 
ere the guests had dispersed to the palace, and put the 
monarch and nobles to the sword. 

The pre-announcement of this event by the miracle of 
the hand-writing, in immediate connexion with its occur- 
rence, thus had an office of great significance. It showed 
in the most impressive manner that the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the empire was the appointment and work 
of the Almighty. It demonstrated the absoluteness of his 
dominion, and the nothingness of idols, It verified the 
revelation he had made to Nebuchadnezzar of the fall of 
the dynasty and rise of another empire. It showed the dis- 
pleasure with which he regards the impiety of monarchs 
and princes like Belshazzar and his courtiers, who deny his 
right and power, mock at his forewarnings, and pay to 
shapes of wood and stone the homage that is due to him; 
and exemplified the ease with which he can destroy them. 
And these great truths were impressed doubtless on the 
conquerors as well as the conquered, who survived and 
heard the story of the mysterious hand and writing by which 
the Most High warned Belshazzar and his court of the doom 
that awaited them, the night on which it was inflicted. It 
served, also, undoubtedly to strengthen the faith of his own 
people in their depressed condition, and confirm them in 
their fidelity. 
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Art. IIl.--Tae. Avrospioarapny or A. Caruistz, D.D. By 
fev. John Forsyth, D.D., Prof. Rutgers College. 


The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlisle, Minister of 
Inveresk ; containing Memorials of the Men and Events of 
his Times. Ticknor & Co. Boston, 1860. 


On various accounts this may be styled an extraordinary 
book. It relates to an extraordinary period. It is the pro- 
duction of an extraordinary man, and was written by him 
when four-score years old. And it may well be deemed 
an extraordinary circumstance that a volume which ob- 
tained a wide circulation the instant it issued from the 
press, should have been allowed to lie perdu for more than 
half a century. It is strange that a man who has been in 
his grave more than fifty years, and who died in an extreme 
old age, should at this late day become a literary celebrity. 
Dr. Carlisle was born in 1722; he was ordained Minister of 
Inveresk, a parish near Edinburgh, in 1748, where he died 
in 1805. These dates verify the observation already 
made that this autobiograph covers an extraordinary 
period,—one marked by immense changes in church and 
state, in religion and science, in political and social in- 
stitutions. The author was the contemporary of Robertson, 
Blair, Erskine, Witherspoon, of Hume, Adam Smith, Fergu- 
son, Home, Smollet, Wilkes, Townshend, Wilkie, Col. Gardi- 
ner, Macpherson (Ossian), Black, Gregory, of our own Frank- 
lin; he was personally acquainted with them all, and with 
most of them he lived on terms of intimate friendship. He 
was a man of very superior abilities, and of highly cultivated 
taste in all matters of literature and art, so much so, indeed, 
that even the most distinguished authors of that day relied 
implicitly on his judgment, and were guided by his advice. 

In a simply literary point of view these Memoirs deserve 
the high encomiums which have been pronounced upon 
them both in Britain and our own country. Dr. Carlisle 
had been for many years a welcome habitué of the higher 
circles of society in Scotland and England; he had been 
brought into close contact with statesmen, politicians, scho- 
lars, writers, ecclesiastics ; and with his ample opportunities 
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of seeing a great deal, he possessed great powers of observa- 
tion, and of word-painting. His pictures of.the scenes in 
which he mingled, and his personal portraits (except when 
his judgment was biased by religious prejudice) are very 
graphic. We get a nearer view of Robertson, Blair, Smol- 
let, Home, Hume, and other notabilities of that day, of their 
personal appearance, their social habits, their little foibles 
as well as their better qualities, in a word, their individuality 
—in these recollections of their contemporary and ecom- 
panion, than is furnished by their more formal biographies, 

The following notice of Franklin has a special interest for 
Americans :—“ We supped one night in Edinburgh with 
the celebrated Dr. Franklin, at Dr. Robertson’s house 
(1760). Dr. Franklin had his son with him (afterwards 
Governor Franklin, of New Jersey); and besides Wight 
and me, there were David Hume, Dr. Cullen, Adam Smith, 
and two or three more. Wight, who could talk at random 
on all sciences without being deeply skilled in any, took it 
into his head to be very eloquent on chemistry, a course of 
which he had attended at Dublin. Perceiving that he 
diverted Franklin, who was asilent man, he kept it up with 
Cullen, then professor of that science, who had imprudently 
committed himself with him, for the great part of the eve- 
ning, to the infinite diversion of the company, who took 
great delight in seeing a great professor foiled in his own 
science by a novice. Franklin’s son was open and commu- 
nicative, and pleased the company better than his father; 
and some of us observed indications of that decided differ- 
ence of opinion between father and son, which, in the Ame- 
rican war, alienated them altogether.” 


During one of his visits to Oxford in company with 


Robertson and Home, he stumbled upon an old acquaint- 
ance and compatriot (Douglass, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury and author of an able work on Miracles), preparing to 
take his Doctor’s degree, and he thus describes part of the 
process :— “‘ John Douglass, who knew we were coming, was 
passing trials for his degree of D.D., and that very day was 
in the act of one of his wall lectures, as they are called, for 
there is no audience. At that university, it seems, the trial 
is strict when one takes a Master’s or Bachelor’s, but slack 
when you come to a Doctor’s Degree; and vice versd at 
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Cambridge. However that be, we found Douglass sitting 
in a pulpit in one of the chapels, with not a soul to hear 
him but three old beggar-women, who came to try if they 
might get some charity. On seeing us four enter the chapel, 
he talked to us and wished us away, otherwise he would be 
obliged to lecture. We would not go away, we answered, 
as we wished a specimen of Oxford learning; on which he 
read two or three verses out of the Greek Testament, and 
began to expound it in Latin. We listened for five minutes, 
and then telling him where we were to dine, we left him to 
walk about.” It must be owned that this was a very 
“slack” method of ascertaining the abilities and attain- 
ments of men who were ambitious of being numbered among 
the Doctors of Oxford. 

We have already stated that our author was generally a 
sagacious observer of men, and that he handled a graphic pen 
when he undertook to paint their characters. Here is one of 
his portraits, viz. of Sir George Suttie, a lieutenant-colonel 
under the Duke of Cumberland, afterwards one of the mem- 
bers of Parliament from Scotland :—* This Sir George was 
much overrated. He was held to be a great officer, because 
he had a way of thinking of his own, and had learned from 
his kinsman, Marshal Stair, to draw the plan of a campaign. 
He was held to be a great patriot, because he wore a coarse 
coat and unpowdered hair, while he was looking for a post 
(under Government) with the utmost anxiety. He was 
reckoned a man of much sense, because he said go himself, 
and had such an embarrassed stuttering elocution that one 
was not sure but it was true. He was understood to be a 
great improver of land, because he was always talking of 
farming, and had invented a cheap method of fencing 
his fields by combining a low stone wall and a hedge 
together, which, on experiment, did nof answer. For all 
these qualities he got credit for some time; but nobody ever 
questioned the real strength of his character, which was 
that of an uncommonly kind and indulgent brother to a 
large family of brothers and sisters, whom he allowed during 
his absence in a five years’ war, to dilapidate his estate, and 
leave him less than half his income.” This is exquisitely 
done, and is surpassed by nothing of the same sort even in 
the brilliant pages of Macaulay. 
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Dr. Carlisle testifies to the horror which the daring spe- 
culations of David Hume excited in the higher circles of 
Scottish society. “The Atheist” was the name by which 
he was commonly known; but our autobiographer, who 
lived on intimate terms with him, took a much more liberal 
view of his principles and character. “I was one of those,” 
says he, “ who never believed that David Hume’s sceptical 
principles had laid fast hold on his mind, but proceeded 
rather from affectation of superiority, pride of understand- 
ing, and love of vainglory.” He relates the following inci- 
dent in confirmation of his notion that scepticism, after all, 
had not a very strong hold of Hume’s mind. When his 
mother died, Mr. Boyle, a friend who lodged in the same 
house with him, went to his (Hume’s) apartment, so soon as 
he had heard the news, and found him in the deepest afflic- 
tion. After the usual topics of condolence, Mr. Boyle said 
to him, “ My friend, you owe this uncommon grief to your 
having thrown off the principles of religion, for if you had 
not, you would have been consoled by the firm belief, that 
the good lady who was not only the best of mothers, but the 
most pious of Christians, was now completely happy.” To 
which Hume replied, “Though I throw out my specula- 
tions to entertain and employ the metaphysical world, yet 
in other things I do not think so differently from the rest of 
mankind as you imagine.” Dr. Carlisle evidently deemed 
this a most important confession, but it seems to us, that 
when he persuaded himself that David Hume might be in 
some sort a Christian notwithstanding he scattered fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, saying ‘am I not in sport? he 
drew a very large conclusion from a very narrow premiss. 

Hume, it appears, took much to the company of “the 
younger clergy,” viz. Robertson, Blair, Home, Carlisle, Jar- 
dine, and others of their stamp, “ not from any wish to bring 
them over to his opinions,” but for the sake of literary con- 
versation. ‘This intimacy “ enraged the zealots, who little 
knew low impossible it was for him (Hume), had he been 
willing, to shake their principles.” It is not surprising that 
to such “ young clergy” as those just named,” the suppers 
of the sceptical philosopher proved so attractive. “ He was,” 
says our author, “a man of great knowledge, of a social and 
benevolent temper, and truly the best-natured man in the 
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world. His conversation was truly irresistible, for while it 
was enlightened, it was naive almost. to puerility. For inno- 
cent mirth and agreeable raillery, I never knew his match. 
Jardine, who sometimes bore hard upon him, could never 
overturn his temper.” With these high social qualities, 
Hume, like Adain Smith, appears to have had no discern- 
ment of character, for the only two clergymen whose inte- 
rests he espoused, and for one of whom he provided out of 
his own estate, “‘ were the silliest fellows in the church.” 
Hume used to relate that the club in Paris (Baron Hol- 
bach’s) to which he belonged during his residence abroad, 
were of opinion that Christianity would be abolished in 
Europe by the end of the 18th century; and that they 
laughed at Andrew Stuart who contended for the doctrine 
of a future state, styling him in derision ZL’ Ame immor- 
telle; a relation, by the way, which hardly agrees with the 
incident before mentioned, on which our charitable Doctor 
based his judgment of Hume’s religious views. 

Adam Smith is described as Hume’s equal in learning 
and ingenuity, but as greatly inferior to him in colloquial 
power. His voice was harsh, his utterance thick and 
stammering, and in company his talk was more like lectur- 
ing than conversation. He was, besides, much inclined to 
be absent-minded even in society, and if he happened to be 
roused from his reverie and forced to attend to the matter in 
hand, he was apt to go off into a harangue, in which he 
would explain with philosophic ingenuity all that he knew 
on the subject. Though Smith was of a somewhat jealous 
temper, he gave many proofs that he was also a man of 
generous heart, and of real honor. His devotion to his 
mother was most exemplary. ‘ His Wealth of Nations, 
from which he was judged to be an inventive genius of the 
first order, 7s tedious and full of repetition.” - Strange to 
say, this brief sentence contains all that Dr. Carlisle had to 
tell us of the volumes which form the basis on which Adam 
Smith’s fame rests, and such is his judgment of a work, 
regarded by many as the ablest production of that century, 
and which may be said to have created the science of 
Political Economy. 

Before he entered upon this opus maximum of his life, 
Smith had resided on the continent for several years, as 
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tutor of the young Duke of Buccleuch, and as such he ; 
access to the most brilliant coteries of Parisian society,,. L ; 
enjoyed the most intimate intercourse with Turgot, Necker, 
Quesnay, D’Alembert, but, though Political Economy was 
then beginning to take rank among the sciences in France, 
Smith was not indebted to the French philosophers for the 
germs of the theory which he afterwards so successfully deve- 
loped. Many years before his visit to Paris he had drawn 
up a sketch of the principles embodied in his Wealth of Na- 
tions. But the discussions then rife in France, no doubt, 
stimulated his inquiries, enlarged his views, and probably 
helped to concentrate his studies upon this subject. At all 
events, on his return to Scotland in 1766, to the great 
amazement of his friends, he shut himself up in his library 
at Kirkaldy; and though so near Edinburgh, even the 
charms of its society could not, for ten years, draw him from 
his solitude. At the end of the tenth year, in 1776, the 
mystery which had so long puzzled his acquaintance, was 
explained by the publication of his Enquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

His Theory of Moral Sentiments, published in 1759, was 
long one of yd most popular books in ethical philosophy, 
and its history has a melancholy interest as it shows that 
Adam Smith’s infidelity grew out of his intimacy with 
David Hume. The jirst edition of the Theory contains a 
most striking argument on the necessity of Atonement in 
order to open the door of mercy, and to secure pardon to a 
guilty sinner. Smith, at this time, was unacquainted with 
Hume, and while he discusses his subject after the fashion of 
a philosopher who has no other light-than that of Nature to 
guide him, yet various passages of his book prove that when 
he wrote it, he was under the influence of his Scottish reli- 
gious education. Before the second edition appeared, he 
and Hume had met, and one of the first fruits of their friend- 
ship was the careful expurgation of the D/oral Sentiments 
of every sentence that had the least savor of the Christian 
faith. 

Among “the younger clergy” whose intimacy with 
David Hume gave so much offence to serious people, were 
Robertson and Blair, two names which are much more 
familiar to men of letters than to pious Christians. Robert- 
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“was truly a very great master of conversation,” but 
lide another famous talker of more recent times, Coleridge, he 
was rather given to monologue than dialogue, and somewhat 
addicted to translating other people’s thoughts instead of 
giving his own. His brother Patrick once excused himself 
for not inviting the Principal to dinner, saying: “I have 
not invited him to day, for I have a very good company, and 
he’ll let nobody speak but himself.” Robertson’s talk had a 
stately, dissertational air, and a sort of mannerism which 
made it easy of imitation by any one capable of playing the 
mimic. He is said to have been one of “ the best tempered 
men in the world.” The young gentlemen who resided in 
his family testified that they never once saw him ruffled, 
yet his excessive eagerness to shine in company, sometimes 
made him impatient of others who had the same weakness. 
He had a bold and ambitious mind, and thus naturally fell 
into the place which he held for twenty years or more, as 
the leader of the dominant party in the church of Scotland. 
Blair was in many respects the opposite both of Robertson 
and Carlisle. He had no tincture of humor, and hardly any 
relish for it. He was of a timid disposition, and without 
the least ambition to take part in the public business of the 
church. His chief wish was to be admired as a preacher, 
especially by the ladies. ‘ His conversation was so infan- 
tine that many people thought it impossible, at first sight, 
that he could be a man of sense or genius, yet he was capa- 
ble of the most profound conversation. For a vain man, he 
was the least envious of any one I ever knew. Though 
Robertson was never ruffled, he had more animosity in his 
nature than Blair.” 

To the Christian reader this volume has a special interest for 
the light it casts upon the spiritual condition of the church 
of Scotland during the last century. Dr. Carlisle’s admis- 
sion to the ministry was nearly contemporary with the com- 
mencement of that dismal period in the religious history of 
his native country, during which the Scottish church (like 
the Gallican, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes), 
“drew the curtains and retired to rest.” It was the hour 
and power of Moderation, falsely so called. And if one 
Wishes to know how dark and cold an age it was, how bar- 
ren of all those fruits which the church of Christ is intended to 
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yield, he has only to peruse this antobiography. The precise 
point of time at which this period of declension began, it is 
not possible to fix, but the evidences that the process had 
begun, revealed themselves early in the eighteenth century. 
The revival, in the last years of Queen Anne, of the old 
medieval law of patronage, which had been in abeyance 
for more than a century, was a powerful means of para- 
lysing the spiritual energies of the church, by preparing the 
way for men utterly destitute of the power of godliness, to 
assume the obligations of the pastoral office. It seems 
almost incredible that aixy man who had a conscience not 
completely seared, could deliberately make the solemn pro- 
fessions and promises demanded of all who aspired to the 
sacred office, such as, that “ zeal for the glory of God and a 
desire to be instrumental in edifying his church, were the 
principal motives that induced him to accept” a pastoral 
charge, and that he “had used no undue means to obtain 
the call to it.” Yet the number of such men was lament- 
ably great, men who regarded the ministry as essentially 
a secular profession, and who entered it just as they would 
have entered the army, 7. e. simply to obtain a comfortable 
living, or for the sake of the social position which it secured 
them. How rapidly this class of clergymen increased, may 
be inferred from the “compliment ” which David Hume 
paid the church of Scotland} viz. “that she was more 
favorable to the cause of Deism than any other religious 
establishment.” 

We violate no law of charity when we say that Dr. Car- 
lisle was a minister of this stamp, for he avowed it himself, 
and every page of this volume confirms the truth of the 
avowal. He belonged to the party just now described, he 
gloried in his connexion with it, and for many years he was 


one of its recognised and most unscrupulous leaders.* 








* This was the party against which Witherspoon (1760), and Rowland Hill 
(1798), hurled the shafts of their exquisite irony. The former, in his Mystery 
of Moderation, lays down various maxims to form a Moderate man. In illus- 
trating the 7th, viz. that “as much as he handsomely can, he must endeavor to 
put off any appearance of devotion ;” he adds, “sometimes, indeed, it may hap- 
pen that one of us may at bedtime be unequally yoked with an orthodox 
brother, who may propose a little unseasonable devotion between ourselves, 
before we lie down to sleep. But there are twenty ways of throwing cold 
water upon such a motion ; or, if it should be insisted on, I could recommend 
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When this autobiography was written, the author was near 
the close of a long life. He had been more than half a cen- 
tury minister of Inveresk, and yet from the beginning to the 
end of the volume there is hardly one Christian sentiment 
in it; there is not the most distant reference to the conversion 
of sinners, or the edification of saints on one of its pages. 
Indeed Dr. Carlisle scouts and scorns the idea of conversion. 
The evangelical ministers of the church of Scotland, the Bos- 
tons, Erskines, Witherspoons, and others of like spirit, who 
contended so earnestly for the faith during the long and 
dismal night of Moderatism, are uniformly styled by him, 
“wild men,” “high flyers,” “fanatics.” Speaking of 
Witherspoon, who had been a fellow student, he says: “I 
always considered the austerity of manners and aversion to 
social joy, which he afterwards affected, as the arts of hypo- 
erisy and ambition.” When the time came to choose a 
profession, our author tells us that he had thoughts of the 
army, of law, then of surgery, but “for the convenience of 
a family of eight children, I yielded to the influence of 
parental wishes, which in those days swayed the minds of 
young men more than they do now, and consented that my 
name should be enrolled in the list of the students of divi- 
nity.” 

So he decided to become a minister. The following win- 
ter he attended the Divinity Hall, and was required to 
deliver a discourse on Saving Faith, “avery improper sub- 
ject for so young a student.” After spending a year in 
Holland, at the University of Leyden, where he lived a 
strange sort of life for a theological student, he returned to 
Scotland, was licensed, and presented to the church of Cock- 
burnspath, which, as his father and grandfather “ were 





a moderate way of complying with it, from the example of one of our friends, 
who, on a like occasion, yielded so far, that he stood up at the back of a 
chair, and said, ‘O Lord, we thank thee for Mr. Bayle’s Dictionary. Amen.’ - 

“| fear,” said Rowland Hill, who made a preaching tour through Scotland, 
in 1798, “that the Scots, the best educated and best behaved people in the 
British dominions, will soon be no better than their neighbors. Like their 
ministers they will all become Moderates ; first, that they will be Moderate in 
religion; they will have a Moderate notion of Jesus Christ and the gospel 
salvation ; they will be content with a Moderate share of love to God, of 
prayer, and of repentance, and this will lead them to be Moderates in moral- 
‘ty, till they become immoderately wicked.” 
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always against resisting Providence,” he was forced to 
accept it. But from this obseure place “ without amenity, 
comfort, or society,” where he “ would most probably have 
fallen into idleness and dissipation,” he “ was relieved by 
great good luck,” viz. a presentation to the parish of Inve- 
resk. However, his settlement was not to be accomplished 
without difficulty. ‘There arose much murmuring in the 
parish against me as too young, too full of levity, and too 
much addicted to the company of my superiors, together 
with many doubts about my having the grace of God, an 
occult quality which the people cannot define, but which 
surely is in full opposition to the defects they saw in me.” 
But the murmuring of the people availed nothing, and in 
due time (2d Aug. 1748) he was ordained and installed 
minister of the church and parish of Inveresk. The good 
people of this place were not the only persons who had the 
doubts above-mentioned. An uncle of Dr. Robertson, says 
Dr: C., “a rigid Presbyterian, and a severe old bachelor, 
whose humor “diverted us much, was at first very fond of 
me, because he said I had common sense, but he doubted I 
had but little of the grace of God in me.” How could sucha 
man preach? Of the kind of sermon which he did preach we 
may form an idea from an incident which he himself relates. 
“Being at Gilmanton, when David Hume was on a visit, 
Sir David Kinloch made him go to Athelstaneford chureh, 
where I preached for Jolin Home. When we met before 
dinner, ‘what did you mean,’ says he to me, ‘ by treating 
Jolin’s congregation to day with one of Cicero’s academics ? 
I did not think that such heathen morality would have passed 
in East Lothian.” 

Dr. Carlisle had a strong relish for church politics, and 
his talents, energy, and ze: val soon gave him a prominent 
position among the leaders of the. dominant party. He 
owed his own place in the church to the law of Patronage, 
and he was ever afterwards a cordial advocate of the 
Patrons’ “ right,’ even when carried to a_ tyrannical 
excess. No man supported the most extreme measures of 
Moderatism with more thorough heartiness than Dr. Car- 
lisle, the “Jupiter tonans” of his party, as he was styled 
by the wits of Edinburgh. Ministers were forced on reclaim- 
ing congregations, literally at the point of the bayonet; 
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they were installed in the pastoral charge of empty seats 
and naked walls; and when godly men like Gillespie, 
though willing to endure such scenes, declined to take part 
in them, they were denounced as rebels against the author- 
ity of the Assembly, were deposed from the ministry, ejected 
from their manses, and cast adrift upon the world. The 
following incident strikingly illustrates the length to which 
Dr. Carlisle sometimes allowed his unscrupulous zeal as a 
party leader to carry him. In the Assembly of 1766 “ was 
the last grand effort of our opponents to carry their Schism 
overture.” This was a proposal to inquire into the causes 
and growth of Schism, or in other words, the causes which 
had driven so many thousands into Secession from the 
Establislted Church. The Moderates felt—reasonable as 
the overture seemed—that the investigation, if made, would 
reveal the terrible fruits of their policy, and they accordingly 
resolved to stifle all inquiry. “ The day before it came before 
the Assembly,” says Dr. C., “we (the Moderate leaders) dined 
at Nicholson’s. Before we parted, Jardine told me he had 
examined the list of Assembly, and that we should carry 
the question, I mention this on account of what happened 
next day.—There was a long debate, so that the vote was 
not called till past 7 p.m. Jardine, who had complained 
of breathlessness, had seated himself on a high bench near 
the door. The calling of the roll began, and when it passed 
the Presbytery of Lochmaben, he gave me a significant 
look, as much as to say, ‘now the day is ours.’ I had 
turned to whisper to John Home who was next to me, the 
sign I had got; before I could look around again, Jardine 
had tumbled from his seat, and being a man of six feet two 
inches, had borne down all those on the benches below him. 
He was immediately carried out to the passage and the voll 
calling stopped. Various reports came from the door, but 
anxious to know the truth, I with difficulty made to the 
door through a very crowded house. When I came there 
I found him stretched on the pavement, with many people 
about him, among. them James Russell, the surgeon. I got 
near him and whispered was it not a faint? ‘No, no,’ 
replied he, ‘it is all over.” J returned to the house, and 
gave out that there was hope of his recovery. This com- 
posed the house, and the calling of the roll went on, when 
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it was carried to reject the overture. This was a deadly 
blow to the enemies of presentations.” Even in the presence 
of a death so sudden and sulemn, he was the partisan eager 
only for party victory. } 

We cannot follow Dr. Carlisle through his long career, 
but there were two scenes in which he was a prominent 
actor, and which we must not pass over as they cast a flood 
of light on the character of the man, and the condition of the 
church of Scotland, during the latter part of the last century. 

The first occurred in 1757, in the early part of his ministry, 
and was occasioned by the exhibition of the tragedy of Doug- 
las in the theatre of Edinburgh. Home, the author of this 
tragedy, was at that time minister of the parish of Athelstane- 
ford. The affair, as may well be supposed, made an immense 
sensation ; it was speedily brought before the church courts, 
and led to Home’s abandonment both of his parish, and of 
the ministry. Dr Carlisle, who from his student days had 
been in the habit of indulging his theatrical tastes, very 
naturally felt a lively interest in the success of his friend 
Home. The tradition is, that the tragedy was rehearsed in 
the house of an Edinburgh actress, by a batch of Moderate 
divines, before its presentation to the public, on which 
oceasion Dr. Carlisle performed to admiration the part of 
Old Norval, Dr. Robertson shone as Lord andolph, Home 
himself enacted the Lady, Dr. Blair the faithful Anna, 
while David Hume, the only layman of the party, modestly 
appeared as the villain Glenalvon. 

When the eventful evening arrived on which the tragedy 
was to be acted in public, Robertson, Blair, and some other 
clerical friends of Home, eager to witness the result, but 
afraid to be seen in the boxes, were safely bestowed in 
some part of the theatre where they could be invisible spec- 
tators; a circumstance that gave point to a witty stanza of 
the day— 

“Hid close in the greenroom some clergymen lay, 
Good actors themselves—their whole lives a play.” 


Their bolder friend Carlisle scorned such a subterfuge. He 
appeared openly among the audience, armed with a formi- 
dable stick, which, as the event proved, he had occasion to 
use before the play was over. Two reckless young fellows 
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attempted to force themselves into the box which he occupied, 
when for once in his life he assumed the character of a non- 
intrusionist, and, to the delight of those in the gallery, 
ejected the intruders. The conduct of these play-loving 
clergymen gave great offence to their brethren, and at the 
first meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, measures were 
taken for calling such of them as were members of this 
body to account, and a circular letter on the subject was 
addressed to several other Presbyteries. Mr. White, of 
Liberton (on the outskirts of Edinburgh), admitted the 
charge brought against him of having been in the play- 
house, but pleaded by way of alleviation that he had gone 
only once, and had endeavored to conceal himself in a 
eorner to avoid giving offence; he expressed his deep sor- 
row for what he had done, promising to be more circum- 
spect in future. He was accordingly let off with a suspen- 
sion for the space of two weeks. 

In due time Dr. Carlisle was summoned by the Presby- 
tery of Dalkeith to answer for his conduct. He had to 
meet the complex charge of frequenting the company of 
players, of being on too intimate terms with a certain Mrs. 
Ward, an actress, at whose house the rehearsal had taken 
place, his open appearance in the play-house, and his taking 
possession of a box in a disorderly manner. At first, the 
Doctor, with his usual frankness, seemed disposed to save 
the Presbytery the trouble of looking into the business, by 
admitting that he had occasionally heard Mrs. Ward rehearse 
parts of the tragedy, but that on no occasion had he ever 
eat or drank with the lady, or eperengu uiper her further 
than agreeing or disagreeing to what was said about the 
play. This should have been tdianies ‘for who could so 
well know what he had done as Dr. C. himself? In dealing 
with the latter part of the charge, the Presbytery seemed 
to evince a littie “ wild,” “ highflying” tendency, and even 
threatened to “ libel” their play-loving member. The affair 
had a serious look; and at this stage of it, the unflinching 
courage which Dr. C. had exhibited in the theatre rather 
failed him before the church court. Though the fact 
charged was notorious, the Presbytery might have had a 
good deal of difficulty in getting legal proof of it. The 
Doctor knew this very well, and therefore he would not 
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adinit his presence in the theatre, nor his sorrow for having 
scandalized his brethren. He took refuge in legal teelini- 
calities, insisting that the Presbytery of Edinburgh should 
become his libellers, which he had good reason to know they 
could not be, and then when a libel was framed in due torm, 
he protested and appealed to Synod. This body “ declared 
their high displeasure with Mr. Carlisle for the step he had 
taken in going to the theatre, and strictly enjoin him to 
abstain therefrom in time coming.” ‘This sentence did not 
satisfy the parties, and so it was carried up to the Assembly; 
but after some discussion it was virtually confirmed. When 
the sentence was formally announced to Dr. C., he said that 
he “received the admonition and injunction of the Synod 
with respect, was sorry for the offence he had given, and 
hoped never to give the Synod, or any other judicatory of 
the church, occasion to call him before them again for such 
a piece of conduct.” 

The Doector’s account of this part of the business, in his 
Autobiography, though not precisely agreeing with the 
official record of the time, reveals the temper of the man: 
“T took a firm resolution not to submit to what I saw the 
Presbytery intended, but to stand my ground on a firm 
opinion that my offence was not a foundation for libel, but, 
if anything at all, a mere impropriety. This ground I 
never departed from; but at the same time I resolved to 
mount my horse, and visit every member of Presbytery, 
especially my opponents, and, by a free confession, endeavor 
to bring them over to my opinion. I saw that no submis- 
sion of mine would turn them from their purpose. This 
confirmed my resolution not to yield, but to run every risk 
rather than furnish an example of tame submission, not 
merely to a fanatical, but an illegal exercise of power, 
which would have stamped disgrace upon the Church of 
Scotland, kept the younger clergy for half a century longer 
in the trammels of bigotry or hypocrisy, and debarred 
every generous spirit from entering into orders.” The 
heroic tone of this passage only shows how sore was the 
memory of the solemn rebuke of the Synod, even after the 
lapse of so many years. The “ younger clergy,” to whom 
Dr. C. refers, were, during the ensuing half century, abun- 
dantly free of what he deemed fanaticism; but how his 
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“stand” in the matter of theatre-going saved them from 
the “trammels of bigotry,” it would be difficult to explain. 

One good thing resulted from this memorable affair of 
the tragedy of Douglas, viz. the publication of Dr. Wither- 
spoon’s “ Serious Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the 
Stage.” This masterly treatise, as its author mentions, was 
immediately occasioned by the “ very new and extraordi- 
nary event of a minister of the Church of Scotland em- 
ploying his time in writing for the stage.” Bad as were 
the Moderate clergy of that day, and bad as they continued 
to be for many years afterwards, none of them ever ven- 
tured, openly at least, to follow the ill example of John 
Home, and employ their time in writing dramas instead of 
discourses ; and when they visited the theatre, as many of 
them did not secruple to do, they were compelled so far to 
do homage to the moral sentiment of Scotland, as to keep 
out of sight, and secrete themselves in some obscure corner, 
like John White of Liberton. 

The second scene in which Dr. Carlisle appeared as a 
prominent actor was separated from the first, already 
described, by the long interval of forty years. The youth- 
ful defender of the stage was now a patriarch of three score 
and ten. Great as may have been the changes which 
advancing years brought to Dr. Carlisle, there was one 
respect in which the old man was unaltered—he was the 
same keen partisan, as “fierce for Moderation” as ever. 
The scene to which we now refer, and shall very briefly 
describe, was the memorable debate in the General 
Assembly of 1798, on the subject of Missions to the 
Heathen. The British churches were just beginning to 
comprehend the woful condition of the Pagan world, and 
to recognise the obligation resting upon them to publish 
the glad tidings of redemption to every creature. In every 
aspect the times were extraordinary. The storm of revolu- 
tion then sweeping over France was at its height; and in 
many other countries it might be said that men’s hearts 
were failing them, for fear of what was coming on the 
earth. The London Missionary Society had been lately 
founded on a broad, catholic platform; and its first detach- 
ment of evangelists was on its way to the distant islands of 
the South Pacific. All over Scotland this missionary 
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movement awakened a lively interest, the result of which 
was, that overtures were sent to the Assembly by sundry 
Synods, some of them urging the general subject of missions 
upon the attention of the church, while others asked that a 
collection should be made for this truly Christian scheme. 

The debate which these overtures occasioned may well 
be styled “ memorable,” whether we consider the subject 
of it, or the light it casts upen the character and spirit of 
the two great parties which then divided the Church of 
Scotland. Among the eminent persons who took part in it 
were Robert Heron, the historian of Scotland; Dr. Johnston, 
of Leith, the expositor of the Apocalypse; the venerable 
Dr. John Erskine, the friend and correspondent of President 
Edwards ; Principal Hill (author of the System of Divinity), 
who had succeeded Dr. Robertson as the leader of the 
Moderates ; Dr. Carlisle, and other prominent members of 
the same party. Fortunately, a tolerably full report of the 
discussion has been preserved. 

The debate was opened by Mr. Robert Heron, who sat in 
the Assembly as a ruling elder, and on the Moderate side 
of the house. His name is introduced in one of the minor 
poems of Burns in a manner that precludes the idea of his 
having been a man of serious religion, though his talents and 
learning were unquestionable. On this occasion, however, 
his conduct was every way becoming, and his speech, in 
which he urged the Assembly to accede to the overtures, 
was characterized by sound views admirably expressed. 
He was followed by a Moderate of another stamp, the Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton of Gladsmuir, who began his address thus: 

*“T should blush to rise in this venerable Assembly for 
the purpose of opposing so beneficent a design in its first 
aspect as the present, did not mature reflection convince me 
that zs principles (the cause of missions) are not really 
good, but merely specious. I cannot otherwise consider the 
enthusiasm on this subject than as the effect of sanguine and 
illusive views, the more dangerous because the object is 
plausible.” We next proceeded to develop Ais theory of 
missions: “To spread the knowledge of the gospel among 
barbarous and heathen nations seems to me highly prepos- 
terous, as it anticipates, nay reverses, the order of nature. 
Men must be polished and refined in manners, before they 
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can be properly enlightened in religious truth. PAdlosophy 
and learning must, in the nature of things, take the prece- 
dence.” Warming with his argument against the “ enthu- 
siasm” of the friends of missions, he insisted that the 
heathen could be in no such danger as to render such 
efforts necessary to save them—* that the gracious declara- 
tions of Scripture ought to liberate from groundless anxiety 
the minds of those who stated in such moving terms the 
condition of the heathen.” Not content with this, the 
Moderate orator took still higher ground, and maintained 
that the heathen are a great deal better without the gospel 
than they would be with it; “when told that a man is 
saved not by good works, but by faith, the wild inhabitants 
of uncivilized regions would use it as a handle for the most 
Jlagrant violation of justice and morality!” Mr. Hamilton 
closed his curious speech by saying: ‘ On the whole, while 
we pray for the propagation of the gospel, and patiently 
await its period, let us resolutely unite in rejecting these 
overtures.” 

The instant he sat down, the venerable Dr. Erskine rose, 
and pointing to the table on which lay the Bible and Con- 
fession of Faith, uttered in his broad Doric Scotch, that 
brief but ever memorable sentence, “ Moderator, raw (reach) 
me that Bible.” It was the text of a speech which Mr. 
Hamilton never forgot to his dying day. He was one of 
those bland, courtly gentlemen of the old school, who 
deemed it a solecism in politeness to lose temper in com- 
pany. But the story goes that if any one wished to see 
Mr. Hamilton blush and get silent in his gayest moods in 
society, he had only to whisper in his ear those four little 
words—J?ax me that Bible. 

Dr. Erskine was followed by Dr. Carlisle. As his speech 
was both short and pointed, we quote it entire :— 

“ Moderator, my reverend brother (Dr. E.), whose univer- 
sal charity is so well known to me, has just been giving a 
new and extraordinary instance of it—no less than propos- 
ing as a model for our imitation the zeal for propagating 
the Christian religion displayed by Roman Catholics! 
When we see the tide of infidelity and licentiousness so 
great and so constantly increasing in our own land, it would 
be indeed highly preposterous to carry our zeal to another 
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and a far distant one. When our religion requires the 
most unremitted and strenuous defence against internal 
invasion, it would be highly absurd to think of making dis- 
tant converts by external missionaries. This is indeed 
beginning where we should end. Ihave, on various ocea- 
sions, during a period of almost half a century, had the 
honor of being a member of the General Assembly, yet this 
is the first time I remember to have ever heard such a propo- 
sal made, and I cannot help thinking it the worsttime. As 
clergymen let us pray that Christ’s kingdom may come, as 
we are assured it shall come in the course of Providence. 
Let us as clergymen also instruct our people in their duty ; 
and both as clergymen and Christians, let our light so shine 
before men, that seeing our good works they may be led to 
glorify our Father in heaven. This is the true mode of 
propagating the gospel: this is far preferable to giving 
countenance toa plan which has been well styled visionary. 
I therefore do heartily second the motion made some time 
ago by my young friend, Mr. Hamilton—That the over- 
tures be immediately dismissed.” Of course the overtures 
were dismissed by a decisive majority. 

The ironical compliment to Dr. Erskine in the outset of 
his speech reminds us that Dr. Carlisle was somewhat 
famed for his wit, which with all his gifts was zealously 
employed in the cause of Moderation. In the Assembly 
he frequently succeeded in raising the laugh against evan- 
gelism by his witty account of the opinions on doctrine and 
polity which obtained among the fishermen of his parish. 
Some Janet Skatereels, or Donald Mucklebacket, had come, 
he found, to the same conclusion on a debated point, with 
his reverend friends the Erskines and Witherspoons. He 
rarely failed in convulsing the house by his ludicrous repre- 
sentation of the evangelic prejudices of Janet and Donald. 
There were cases, however, in which the laugh was very 
decidedly turned against himself. All his life he had been 
one of the keenest of Tories, supporting the policy of Pitt 
and Dundas with the utmost zeal, even at the risk of 
“ destroying his usefulness as a pastor,” as one of his friends 
said. He had taken a deep interest in a bill which had 
been introduced into Parliament for the increase of minis- 
ters’ stipends, but which, to his signal mortification, had 
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been set aside by his Tory friends. In the ensuing Assem- 
bly, Dr. Carlisle could net conceal lis chagrin, and in a 
speech, more lacrymose than pathetic in style, charged the 
Ministry with “ ingratitude to their best friends.” Tis com- 
plaint was answered by Dr. Johnston of Leith, in a strain 
of exquisite ridicule, and wittily paraphrased in the words 
of Baiaam’s ass— Am I not thine ass, on whom thou hast 
ridden ever since I was thine until this day? The hint was 
caught by the eccentric artist Kay, and soon the town was 
convulsed by his caricature of “ Faithful Service Re- 
warded ;” in which a neatly drawn head of Dr. C. was 
attached to a long-bodied, crocodile-looking ass bestridden 
by Lord Melville. 

Into the hands of such “clergymen and Christians ” as 
Dr. Carlisle, Burns unfortunately fell when he electrified 
Scotland by the sudden revelation of his poetic genius. ‘By 
them, and not by any proclivities of his own, was he stimu- 
lated to compose and publish “ The Holy Fair,” “The Ordina- 
tion,” “The Address to the Unco{Guid,” and other effusions 
of the same stamp, which, dying he would gladly have blotted 
out, and the memory of which darkened his latter days. 

Such was Dr. Alexander Carlisle as a clergyman and a 
churchman. We do not mean to intimate that all those 
who were known as Moderates in the church of Scotland, 
were men of precisely similar character. Doubtless there 
were some among them, who, while heartily supporting the 
policy of Moderatism, were evangelical in their theological 
views. And with reference to Dr. Carlisle, we know that 
though his party gladly availed themselves of his talents, 
his energy, his uncompromising zeal, and fearless disregard 
of consequences, he was himself looked upon as somewhat 
extreme. But he was not a solitary extremist. During the 
whole of his protracted career, he was supported and coun- 
tenanced by a large band of Moderates as extreme as him- 
self. And as we consider what must have been the condi- 
tion of the church of Scotland, when many of her pulpits 
were filled with such men, and contrast it with what it now 
is, we cannot but be struck with the singular appropriate- 
ness of the symbol chosen for her by her Reformers, of the 
Burning Bush, and of the legend beneath it—WVee tamen 
consumebatur. 
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Art. I1l.—Desienation AND Exposition oF THE FIGURES oF 


Isaran, Cuap. LXIV., LXV., and LX VI. 


Tue theme of Chapter LXIIL, the humbling remembrances, 
confessions, and supplications to which the Israelitish nation 
is to be led immediately before its final redemption, is con- 
tinued in this. They pray that Jehovah would come down 
through the opened heavens, cause the mountains to flow 
down at his presence, and display his power in such forms 
as to impress the nations with fear, vs. 1. They entreat, 
in their earnest desire, that the mountains may melt before 
him, because of the fearful acts he is to exert; and add that 
no ear has heard, nor eye seen, whiat he is to do for those who 
wait for him, vs. 2-4. He is then to recognise his true 
people, and they are to recognise and own him ; and though 
they have sinned, he is to save them, vs. 5. They are to be 
penetrated with a sense of their unworthiness and guiltiness, 
and see and acknowledge that all their hope is in him, and 
that it is by him and not by themselves that they have been 
recalled from their blindness and delusion to acknowledge 
and seek him, vs. 6-7. They confess their helplessness and 
dependence, and implore his pity and love, vs. 8-9. Their 
cities are ruined, their temple is destroyed, their land is 
desolate ; they plead with him to desist from his anger, and 
show them his mercy, vs. 10-12. 

1. Apostrophe. The prayer of the last chapter to Jehovah 
is continued. “O! that thou wouldst rend the heavens; 
that thou wouldst come down; that the mountains might 
flow down at thy presence; as fire kindles brush, fire boils 
water—to make known thy name to thine adversaries; that 
the nations may tremble at thy presence,” vs. 1-2. This is 
a prayer that Jehovah would come from heaven, in person 
and visible glory, in order to their deliverance, and is a pro- 
phecy accordingly, that the Israelites who are to utter the 
entreaty, are to expect and desire the visible advent of the 
Messiah at the time of their final redemption from exile, and 
re-establishment in their national land. 

2. Metaphor in the use of send, instead of depart, or 
unfold ; to denote the suddenness and power with which he 
will reveal himself at his coming. It bespeaks also the 
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belief that his advent is to be personal and visible ; as other- 
wise there would be no necessity for the unfolding of heaven, 
that as he leaves it, he may be beheld, and the train of 
angels and ransomed men that is to attend him. 

3. 4. Comparisons of the flowing down of the mountains 
to the effect of fire on brush, in dissolving it into its elements, 
and on water in throwing it into agitation. This implies 
that the mountains when Christ descends, are to be dissolved 
by fire, as is foreshown in many passages, 2 Pet. iii. 12. 
The effect of these exhibitions of his power and anger is to 
be to show the adversaries who are to be assembled to inter- 
cept him from the redemption of the Israelitish people, his 
being, his attributes, and his rights and purposes, as Jeho- 
rah; and to cause all the nations of the earth to tremble 
before him. 

“In doing the terrible things we look not for; O! 
that thou wouldst come down; that the mountains may 
flow down before thee,” vs.3. The terrible things the 
Messial: is then to do, are the defeat and destruction of the 
adversaries who are to be gathered against Israel. That the 
Israelites are not to anticipate it denotes, not so much that 
they will not have had intimations beforehand, of the mode 
in which that destruction is to be accomplished, as that they 
will not at the moment expect it. Under the defeats they 
will have suffered, their hopes will have given way to dis- 
couragement and despair. The desire that he should appear 
visibly and with all the signals of his omnipotence, will 
naturally spring from the fervent wish they will feel for 
indubitable proof that he is on their side, and that the deli- 
verance from the power of their foes he is to work, should 
be absolute and final. 

“From of old, they have not heard, they have not per- 
ceived by the ear; eye hath not seen that God except thee, 
who will do (such wonderful things) for (one) who waits for 
him,”vs. 4. The antecedent of the pronoun, they, is “the ad- 
saries,” and the nations whom his advent in his glory is to 
terrify ; and the reason given for the desire that he should 
reveal himself in that form is, that it is an act of which he 
alone is capable; that no such interposition for the deliver- 
ance of worshippers was ever vouchsafed by, or expected 
from, any but Jehovah. The heathen princes, the Israelites 
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themselves will not have apprehended the redemption he is 
then to accomplish for his people; embracing not only a 
release from the power of their enemies, but a transforma- 
tion from mortal to immortal, and full adoption as_ the 
children of God. 1 Cor. ii. 8-10. 

5, 6. Metaphorsin the use of meeting for manifesting favor, 
and of ways, for modes of action. ‘Thou meetest him who 
rejoices and executes righteousness; in thy ways, they re- 
member (recognise) thee,” vs. 5. He interposes for those 
who love him and do his will, and manifests to them his 
favor; and they, on the other hand, recognise him in the dis- 
pensations of his providence, in which he inflicts his anger 
on his enemies, and works deliverance for his people. 

* Behold thou hast been angry, for we have sinned. In 
them (thy ways) there is continuance, and we shall be saved,” 
vs. 5. The antecedent of them, is, most probably, the ways 
of God; that is, his dispensations of judgment towards his 
enemies, and of mercy towards his people. They confess 
that they have sinned, and that his anger which they had 
experienced was occasioned by their sins ; God will, however, 
proceed with the great scheme of his administration towards 
men, and will at length save the Israelitish nation accord- 
ing to his gracious covenant. 

7, 8, 9,10. Comparisons. * And we were all of us like the 
unclean; and all our righteousness like a filthy garment; 
and we all of us faded like the leaf, and our iniquities like 
the wind will carry us away,” vs. 6. Instead of any merit 
of his approval, they are to confess themselves to be vile 
and odious in the utmost degree, defaced, and smitten by 
sin with blight like a withered leaf, and sure to be swept to de- 
struction by their iniquities, if left to meet their just deserts ; 
as a whirlwind bears away the faded leaves of autumn. 

11, 12. Hypocatastases in the use of taking hold of, to 
denote application to, and trust in God ; and hiding the face 
to signify withdrawing his favor. “ And there is none who 
calls on thy name, that rouses himself to take hold of thee ; 
for thou hast hid thy face from us, and hast melted us 
because of our iniquities,” vs. 7. 

13. Metaphor in the use of melted, to denote their utter 
divestiture of strength by their defeats and sufferings. The 
Israelites, at the time, are to be forgetful of Jehovah and 
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unbelieving. They are not to invoke his interposition with 
a suitable sense of the place he is to fill in their salvation ; 
they are not to arouse themselves to a proper faith in him 
as alone able to deliver them. He is to withdraw his favor 
and leave them without any signals that he is to interpose 
for their relief; he is to subject them to punishments for 
their sins, that will divest them of their strength and reduce 
them to helplessness, as metal is melted by the dissolving 
heat of a powerful furnace. This is in accordance with the 
prediction Zechariah xiv. 1, 2, that the enemies of the 
Israelites will have triumphed over them immediately before 
the advent of the Messiah for their deliverance. They are 
to fight in their own strength for a period; and it is not to 
be till they are conquered by their foes, and made to despair 
of themselves, that he will descend for their deliverance. 

14, 15. Metaphors in the use of clay and potter. “ And 
now, Jehovah, thou art our father: we are the clay, and 
thou our potter ; and the work of thy hands are we all. Be 
not angry, O Jehovah, to extremity, and do not to eternity 
remember guilt. Lo, look we pray thee; we are all thy 
people,” vs. 8,9. They now confess their utter helpless- 
ness, recognise his dominion and sovereignty, and appeal to 
his covenant mercy as their only hope. 

“Thy holy cities are a desert: Zion is a desert: Jerusalem 
awaste: our honse of holiness and beauty in which our 
fathers praised thee, has been burned with fire, and all our 
pleasant places have become a desolation. Wilt thou for 
these restrain thyself, O Jehovah; wilt thou keep silence 
and afflict us to extremity?’ vs. 10-12. They plead for 
his intervention also because of the desolation of the cities 
and temple that were consecrated to him, which he had 
specifically promised to remember in their ruin. Will he 
for ever keep silence in reference to them, as though he had 
uttered no promise of their restoration, and it had no con- 
nexion with his glory ? Will he still continue to afflict them 
with all the terrible evils with which they had been smitten 
forso many ages? And this again shows that these confes- 
sions and supplications are prophetic of those which the 
Israelites are to utter immediately before the second coming 
of the Messiah. The prediction was penned before the 
destruction of the first temple by Nebuchadnezzar, but the 
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desolation from which Jerusalem and the land is to be 
restored, is not that to which they were reduced by the 


Babylonians, but by the Romans, and the conquerors who 


have followed in their train; as is seen from the considera- 
tion that the restoration, which is here contemplated, is not 
to be followed by another overthrow, but is the restoration 
that is to be wrought at the creation of the new heavens, 
when Jerusalem is to be made an eternal excellency; 
chapters Ixv. 18, lx. 15. There is a parallel prediction of 
the self-condemnation, repentance, and supplication of the 
Israelites at their return to their land, and deliverance by 
the Messiah from the power of their enemies, in Zechariah 
xii. 9-14; Jeremiah xxxi. 8,9; Ezekiel xxxix. 23-29, 
Chapter LXV. The Most High now indicated the great 
measures of the administration he was to pursue to the time 
of the redemption of Israel. He was to call the Gentiles, 
who before had not asked after him, vs. 1. The long and 
unyielding rebellion of the Israelites was to draw on them 
his avenging judgments, vs. 2-7. Ile was not, however, 
wholly to destroy them, but was to preserve a remnant, and 
recall them: to their national land, vs. 8-10. But the per- 
verse he would punish with fearful inflictions, until despair- 
ing of themselves in their miseries, they should return, and 
acknowledge him as their God, vs. 11-16. He will then 
create the heavens and earth anew, and cause Jerusalem to 
be rebuilt a rejoicing to her people, vs. 17, 18. The curse 
is to be wholly removed. There is to be no more death in 
infancy, and no more death of the righteous, vs. 19, 20. 
They are to build and plant in safety, enjoy unmixed pros- 
perity, and be the blessed of Jehovah, vs. 23, 24. ‘The ser- 
pent, the wolf, and the lion will be changed to harmlessness, 
and no cause of evil any longer exist in the world, vs. 25. 
1. Apostrophe to the Gentiles. “I have been inquired of by 
those that asked not: I have been found by those that 
sought me not: I have said, Behold me, Behold me, toa 
nation that was not called by my name,” v. 1. In response 
to the pleas and entreaties of the Israelites in the preceding 
chapter, God announces first, that he has called the Gentiles 
to be the objects of his favor. For they are the nation that 
had not been called by his name. He was not to be 
thwarted in his purposes of merey, by the apostasy of the 
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people he had before chosen to be his. He had revealed 
himself to the Gentiles, and summoned them to acknowledge 
him; Behold me, behold me; and they had listened to the 
call, and sought and found him. 

9. Hypocatastasis in the use of stretching out the hand, 
to denote his solicitation of the Israelites to return, and 
readiness to receive them. “I have stretched out my hands 
all the day to a rebellious people that go in a way not good, 
after their own thoughts,” v. 2. Stretching or spreading 
out the hands, is a gesture of invitation, and desire of recon- 
ciliation. He had not instantly withdrawn from the Israel- 
ites on their apostasy, and cast them off: but had pursued 
them through long periods with continual solicitations to 
return. They, however, had proved irreclaimable. 

3. Hypocatastasis, in the use of face for presence. “A people 
provoking me to my face continually, sacrificing in gardens 
and burning incense on bricks; sitting in the sepulchres, 
and lodging in the caverns, eating the flesh of swine, and 
broth of unclean things is in their vessels: and saying, 
keep to thyself, come not near to me, for I am holy to thee,” 
vs. 3-5. They insulted God by offering sacrifices to their 
idol deities in the groves and gardens that were in sight of 
his temple, resorting to the sepulchres excavated in the 
declivities around the city to practise the arts of necromancy 
and divination, and there polluted themselves by touching 
the dead, and eating swine’s flesh and other food which he 
had prohibited, and probably for the very purpose of show- 
ing their disregard of him. These were the forms of rebel- 
lion that prevailed in the days of the prophet, and during 
the reigns that fullowed to the overthrow of the monarchy 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Gardens were chosen as the places of 
sacrifice in accordance with the customs of the idolaters 
of Syria, who erected their altars in groves and under green 
trees. Deut. xii. 2; 1 Kings xiv. 23; 2 Kings xvi. 4; Jerem. 
iii, 6. Whether bricks were used as altars of incense 
because they could be easily carried to the places in which 
the offerings were made, or because they bore the image of 
the deity who was worshipped, or some other device expres- 
sive of the faith of the devotees, is uncertain. Yet while 
perpetrating these atrocious impieties, they were, as false 
religionists usually are, to be inflamed with pride at their 
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imagined sanctity, and despise and repel others as unfit to 
be admitted to their presence. 

5. Metaphors in denominating the idolatries of the Israel- 
ites a smoke and fire, to denote the analogy of the effects 
they produced. “ These are a smoke in my uostrils; a fire 
burning all the day. Lo, it is written before me. I wil! 
not rest except I repay: and I will repay into their bosom 
your iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers together, 
saith Jehovah, who burned incense on the mountains, and 
on the hills blasphemed me; and I will measure their first 
work into their bosom,” vs. 5-7. This is not a mere an- 
nouncement of the purpose to punish the nation for its 
audacious offences; but that such an expression of Jeho- 

vali’s indignation at their sin was necessary in order to his 
own vindication, and the maintenance of his rights. To 
permit them to go on in their idolatries and sorceries with 
impunity, would be to him, what a continual smoke and 
fire would be to human beings ; destructive of his authority 
and his glory. 

Ilypocatastasis, in the use of measuring their work 
into their bosom, to denote that he would requite them in 
proportion to their guilt, and in a form that should strike 
their keenest sensibilities. The punishment he would inflict 
should be such, in its greatness and awfulness, as to consti- 
tute a just expression of his indignation and his righteous- 
ness; and should be of a nature that should carry to them 
the most piercing and devouring conviction that it was the 
requital of their apostasy from him; and this has hada 
terrible fulfilment for twenty-four hundred years. They 
were deserted of Jehovah, and delivered into the hands of 
the Pagans, in whose false gods they put their trust, and 
suffered for ages the most cruel tyrannies from the one, 
while they found the deities, whose votaries they had 
become were but sensclessshapes, with neither pity nor power 
to save them. To the most insupportable external evils, 
were thus added the bitterness and shame of disappoint- 
ment in all their confidences; the overthrow of all their 
hopes. 

7. Comparison. “ Thus saith Jehovah: as juice is found 
in the cluster, and one says, ‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing 
is in it;? so will I do for the sake of my servants, not to 
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destroy the whole. And I will bring forth from Jacob a 
seed, and from Judah an heir of my mountains, and my 
chosen ones shall inherit it, and my servants shall dwell 
there,” vs. 8,9. The affirmation of the comparison is, that as 
the cluster will yield wine or become food, if preserved and 
allowed to ripen: so the race of Jacob will, notwithstanding 
their apostasy for a season, become a glory to God, and a 
blessing to his kingdom, if recalled from their rebellion, re- 
established in their relations to him as his chosen people, 
and raised to that perfection of holiness and happiness 
which belong to a full redemption. He therefore will not 
destroy them wholly, but will bring back those who sur- 
vive his judgments, to inherit again his mountains, given to 
them in the covenant with Abraham, and they shall there- 
after dwell there. 

“ And Sharon shall be for a home of flocks, and the valley 
of Achor, where herds shall lie down, for my people who 
have sought me,” vs. 10. This and the preceding verse, is 
a specific and unequivocal prediction of the preservation of 
the race of Jacob as a distinct people, and the conversion of 
those thus preserved, restoration to Palestine, and prosperity 
there. No legerdemain of spiritualizing can convert them 
into a promise of religions blessings to Gentiles. It is out 
of that Israelitish race who were to go on in their rebellion 
during the period in which the Gentiles are called, that the 
seed is to be brought forth, that is again to be the inheritor 
of his mountains in the land given to Abraham; and they 
are to be re-established there, and receive a full redemption 
from sin and its curse, because of the pledge to that effect 
given to Abrabam, Isaac, and Jacob. And instead of being 
unworthy of God’s wisdom, as those who deny their restora- 
tion affirm, it is necessary to the verification of his word, 
and it will redound to his glory. He formed the purpose 
and embodied it in his covenant, because truth, wisdom, 
and goodness require their recovery. Inasmuch as the 
whole race that survive the judgments which are to attend 
Christ’s second coming, are to be sanctified and admitted to 
his kingdom, if the family of Jacob then subsisting is not 
redeemed, it must be struck from existence. But to strike 
them from life, would be to treat them as though they were 
unsusceptible of a redemption that would become his attri- 
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butes ; and imply therefore that their original selection as 
his people was unwise; and that Satan had triumphed by 
intercepting his purposes and convicting them of error. In 
place of that, God will make their redemption the means of 
manifesting his stpremacy and the perfection of his wisdom, 
power, righteousness, and love, in the most dazzling forms, 
and silencing in eternal defeat and shame all the schemes and 
hopes of his enemies—fallen angels, and men. 

8, 9, 10, 11. Hypocatastases in the use of forsaking for 
rejecting Jehovah; and forgetting the place of his worship, 
for deserting it; eyes for the mind, and numbering for doom- 
ing. ‘“ But (as for) you who forsake Jehovah, who forget my 
holy mountain, who set for Fortune a table, and who {fill 
for late a mingled draught; I have also numbered you to 
the sword, and all of you shall bow down to the slaughter; 
because I called, and ye did not answer; I spake and ye 
did not hear; and ye did that which was evil in my eyes, 
and that which I desired not ye chose,” vs. 11,12. Num- 
bering to the sword, is put for dooming or consigning to it; 
doing that which is evil in the sight of Jehovah, is doing 
that which he regards as evil. The terms translated For- 
tune and Fate, and in the common version troop and num- 
ber, are probably equivalent to Jupiter and Venus, or Baal 
and Ashtaroth—the supposed gods of good and evil: setting 
a table accordingly for the one, and mingling a draught for 
the other, were acts of homage to them. Those idolaters 
who renounced Jehovah as God, and paid their worship to 
those fictitious deities, were, after they had shown their 
incorrigibleness by scorning all his commands and warnings, 
to be consigned to destruction by the sword. 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah; Lo! my ser- 
rants shall eat, and ye shall hunger: lo, my servants shall 
drink, and ye shall thirst : lo, my servants shall rejoice, and 
ye shall be ashamed: lo, my servants shall shout from glad- 
ness of heart, and ye shall cry from grief of heart, and ye 
shall howl from brokenness of spirit,” vs. 13, 14. These two 
classes are not to be considered as contemporaneous. Instead, 
Jehovah’s servants, it is seen by the next verse, are the 
seed of Jacob that are to come into life, after the career is 
closed of the apostates who are to precede Christ’s second 
coming. God will conduct his providence over those who 
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renounce him and turn to the worship of idols, so as to show, 
on the one hand, the nothingness of those phantom gods by 
their failure to supply and defend their votaries, and on the 
other, to manifest his supremacy and express his just indig- 
nation at their sins. And when he redeems the remnant 
of that people at the close of this dispensation, he will dis- 
play the glory of his truth, wisdom, and love, by crowning 
them with the salvation in all its greatness and beauty which 
he promised to their fathers. 

“ And ye shall leave your name for a curse to my chosen 
ones; and the Lord Jehovah shall slay thee; and shall call 
his servants by another name (signifying) he that blesses 
himself in the land, shall bless himself by the God of truth ; 
and he that sweareth in the land shall swear by the God of 
truth ; because the former evils are forgotten ; because they 
are hidden from my eyes,” vs. 15,16. The name of the 
idolaters who were to be destroyed, was to become a syno- 
nym of a curse from Jehovah, or of the accursed by Jeho- 
vah; but the new name he is to give to his chosen ones, is 
to be the synonym of blessing from Jehovah, or rather 
The blessed by Jehovah: for these are to refer all their 
happiness to him, and acknowledge it as verifying the 
pledge of his covenant with his people: for then the curse 
on that people and on the race, is to be fully removed, and 
they are to be restored to the holiness and blessedness that 
are promised under the reign of the Messiah. 

“For lo, I create new heavens and a new earth, and the 
former shall not be remembered, and shall not come up into 
the mind. But rejoice and be glad unto eternity (in) that 
which I am to create, for lo, I create Jerusalem a joy and 
her people a rejoicing; and I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and 
joy in my people; and there shall not be heard in her again 
the voice of weeping, and the voice of crying,” vs. 17, 18, 19. 
The creation of new heavens and a new earth, will be the 
renovation of the atmosphere and earth by the removal of the 
curse brought on them by the fall, and restoration to their 
primeval state, just as the creation of a new heart and a new 
spirit, is the renovation of the mind by restoring it from the 
effects of the fall to a new spiritual life. The creation of 
Jerusalem a joy, will be her restoration from dilapidation 
and ruin, and investiture with the beauty and glory that 
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befit her as the scene in which Christ is to reveal himself in 

his glory and reign. To create her people a rejoicing, will 
be to restore them from the effects of the fall to perfeet 
holiness and blessedness; as in the parallel passage, Rev. 
xxii. 3, it is declared that there shall then be no more curse 
of any kind. Sin itself and its penalties are to be wholly 
removed. ‘ 

“ There shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an 
old man who shall not fill his days: for a child (he would 
be who) should die a hundred years old ; and one who should 
be a sinner a hundred years old would be accursed,” vs. 20, 
This passage has generally been rendered as affirming that 
a child a hundred years old should die. But it is directly 
inconsistent with the preceding declarationn that there shall 
be no more an infant of days, nor an old man who shall not 
fill his days. If no one shall then die in infaney, nor in 
childhood till he has reached a hundred years; and if none 
who reaches old age, that is seventy or eighty, shall die till 
he has filled his days, that is has lived to an age as much 
longer than the life of the aged now, as childhood will then 
be longer than it now is, it is plain that no one will die at 
a hundred years of age. The object of tle passage therefore 
is, not to teach that persons will die on reaching a hundred 
years; for if the child—that is children as a class—on reach- 
ing a hundred years, shall die, then plainly none can live to 
a greater age, and the prediction that the old man shall fill 
his days can have no accomplishment. But it is designed 
to show the vast contrast the condition of the race will then 
present to its present state. The first hundred years, will 
be to the life that is to follow, what infancy and childhood 
now are to three score and ten years. And the aim in like 
manner of the statement that he who should at a hundred 
years of age sin, would be accursed, is not to foreshow that 
some will sin at a hundred years of age, and perish ; but the 
direct reverse; the meaning being, that should any in that 
age sin in any form or degree, they would be objects of 
horror and execration, as men now are who commit those 
gross crimes against God and men, which consign them to 
capital punishment: those who are cut off in that manner 
being denominated accursed. Dent. xxi. 22, 23. Instead 
therefore of indicating that men are then to sin and die, it 
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shows that they are not: and this is confirmed by the pre- 
diction in the preceding verse, that there shall then be no 
more weeping and crying in Jerusalem ; for how can it be, 
if sin and death are still to reign, that there are to be no 
more tears, nor groans, nor sighs? It would bespeak a loss 
of all religious sensibility, instead of advancement to perfect 
holiness and blessedness. And this is confirmed by the 
parallel passage, Rev. xxi. 4, where it is expressly fore- 
shown that after the creation of the new heavens and new 
earth, there is to be “no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away.” 

12. Comparison. “ And they shall build houses, and 
inhabit (them); and shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit 
of them. They shall not build and another inhabit, they 
shall not plant and another eat: for as the days of a tree 
shall the days of my people be, and the work of their hands 
shall my chosen ones wear out,” vs. 22. The relation in 
which the days of his people are to be as the days of a tree, 
is in their long continuance. A tree lives and flourishes 
century after century. So will God’s people when redeemed 
from the blight of the fall. Their bodies rendered essen- 
tially, it is probable, what Adam’s was before he sinned, 
will no more die nor decay, than he would had he remained 
in obedience. They are to be sustained by the fruits of the 
earth as he was, and are to build houses and dwell in them 
in security and peace. They are no more to be invaded by 
other nations, and their cities and hamlets pillaged and 
burned. They are no more to be dragged from their homes, 
and sold into slavery in distant countries: their property 
is no more to be wrenched from their hands by fraud or 
extortion ; for the Messiah is then to reign, and to judge 
the poor with righteousness, and reprove with equity for 
the meek of the earth, Isaiah xi. 5. 

13. Metaphor in the use of seed for race. “ They shall 
not labor in vain, and they shall not bring forth for terror ; 
for they are the seed of the blessed of Jehovah, and their 
offspring with them,” vs. 23. It is foreshown in the pre- 
ceding verse that they are to live in families. Here it is 
indicated that they are to have offspring, and in exemption 
from the curse brought by Eve on herself and her daughters 
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of bringing forth in sorrow. Births are not to be in terror, 
nor unto anxiety for the life and happiness of the children: 
for the generations to which they will belong, instead of 
being under the curse, will be under the blessing of Jehovah; 
and their offspring will be of the same class. 

“ And it shall come to pass, that they shall not yet have 
called, and I will answer ; they shall yet be speaking, and 
I will hear,” vs. 24. This bespeaks a perfect reconciliation 
to God, perfect acceptableness to him, and perfect com- 
munion with him. Were there any alienation, any unbelief, 
any defect in holy affections, he could not regard them 
with such complacency, and give them such signals of his 
love. 

14. Comparison. “The wolf and the lamb shall feed as 
one; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox; and the ser- 
pent (shall have) dust for his food. They shall not hurt, 
and they shall not destroy in all my holy mountain, saith 
Jehovah,” vs. 25. Animals that now feed on flesh, are to 
be divested of their carnivorous nature, and thenceforth 
live on vegetables; but the serpent will still continue in 
that state of degradation to which it was reduced because 
of the office it filled in the betrayal of Eve. This prophecy 
of the continuance and multiplication of the race in exemp- 
tion from the curse of the fall, under tle reign of the Mes- 
siah, is in harmony with the other great predictions of that 
period: chap. xi. 1-9; xxxv. 1-10; Ezek. xxxiv. 20-31; 
Dan. vii. 13,14, 18-28; Rev. xxi. 1-4, xxii. 1-5. It admits 
of no other construction. To treat it as an allegory, is to 
wrest it from its true meaning, and make it the vehicle of a 
false and absurd sense. 

Chapter LX VI. Jehovah expostulates with the Israelites, 
who will have returned and undertaken to re-establish them- 
selves in Jerusalem before the advent of the Messiah: 
What house will they build for him, the creator of the 
universe? He desires the contrite for his temple, vs. 1, 2. 
Sacrifices accompanied by the perpetration of gross impieties 
will not conciliate him. Such worshippers he will punish, 
vs. 3,4. Those among them who truly fear him, though 
despised and persecuted, are assured that their enemies 
shall be defeated ; and they shall be delivered in an instant, 
vs. 5-9. Jerusalem is then to become a rejoicing. In her 
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the nation is to receive from God the richest gifts, and taste 
the purest happiness, vs. 10-14. To his enemies, however, 
he will reveal himself in his anger, and will consign them 
to destruction, vs. 15-16. The worship of idols will then 
for ever cease, vs. 17. He will then reveal himself in his 
glory to all nations; and they shall return the Israelites 
who are still in exile, to their land, vs. 18-20. Some of 
them he will choose as priests: the Israelites will serve him 
as his elect people for ever, and the other nations will go to 
Jerusalem to worship him, vs. 21-23. They will go to the 
scenes where his enemies were destroyed by the fires of his 
vengeance, and gaze on their carcasses, vs. 24. 

1. Apostrophe. “Thus saith Jehovah, The heavens are 
my throne, and the earth is my footstool ; what is the house 
which ye will build for me; and what is the place of my 
rest?” vs. 1. This is addressed to the Israelites who will 
have returned to. Jerusalem immediately before the advent 
of the Messiah to deliver them from their enemies, and 
enter on his reign as the king of Israel; and indicates that 
they will propose the erection of a temple that is unsuitable 
to his glory. The temple that is finally to be reared, is 
to be formed after the model he has prescribed, Ezekiel 
xl.-xlviii., as he furnished the model of that built by Solo- 
mon, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 12. 

“ All these my own hand made, and all these are (mine) 
saith Jehovah: But to this one will I look—to the afflicted 
and contrite in spirit, and trembling at my word,” vs. 2. 
Being the maker and possessor of all the orbs that stud the 
arch of heaven, a temple is not to be reared as though it 
were needful to him. That residence on which he looks 
with complacency, is the spirit of the contrite who is ham- 
bled at sin, and fears and adores him. But those who were 
proposing the erection of a temple for his worship, were of 
a very different character. 

“Slaying the ox (and) smiting a man: sacrificing a sheep, 
and breaking a dog’s neck; offering an oblation (and pour- 
ing) swine’s blood; making a memorial of incense, (and) 
blessing vanity ; even so have they chosen their ways, and 
in their abominations has théir soul delighted,” vs. 3. That 
is, they intermix with their religious acts, the most flagrant 
acts of violence toward men, and sacrilege toward God ; 
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and their delight is, not in what he enjoins, but what he 
abhors ; and such is the picture drawn, chap. Ixv. 11-15, of 
the unrenewed part of the nation at that period ; and it is 
indicated, Zech. xii. 10-14, that a large share of those who 
will have returned before the Messiah’s advent, will be in 
impenitence, until the effusion of the Spirit, after he accom- 
plishes their deliverance from their enemies. 

2. Metonymy of fear for that which is feared. “TI also 
will choose their vexations, aud their fear I will bring upon 
them, because I called and no one answered, I spake and 
they did not hear; and they did evil in my eyes, and that 
which I delight not in they chose,” vs. 4. Such, because 
of their lawlessness and incorrigibleness, God will punish, 
instead of granting them the enlightening and subduing 
influence of the Spirit; and the evils they fear that are to 
come upon them, may probably be the defeat and captivity 
of half their number, that is immediately to precede Christ’s 
interposition to deliver the others, Zech. xiv. 2. 

3. Apostrophe to those who fear Jehovah. “ Hear the 
word of Jehovah, ye that tremble at his word; your breth- 
ren that hated you and cast you out for my name sake, say, 
‘ Jehovah will be glorified, and we shall see your joy.’ But 
they shall be ashamed,” vs. 5. The unbelieving and impi- 
ous party, it is thus indicated, are to persecute those who 
fear the word of Jehovah, cast them out of their society 
because of their faith in the Messiah, and mock their trust 
that God will glorify himself in them; and give them at 
length a happy deliverance. 

4. Iypocatastasis in the substitution of cast out for repel, 
denounce, and excommunicate. It implies accordingly that 
those who fear Jehovah will be in the minority. The crowd 
will be in the darkness of unbelief, and a share of them be 
worshippers of false gods. They will jeer at the expecta- 
tion that Christ is to interpose to give deliverance from the 
Gentile hosts; but in the midst of their derision, he will 
appear and put them to everlasting shame. 

“ A voice of tumult from the city ! a voice from the temple! 
A voice of Jehovah rendering requital to his enemies,” vs. 6. 
This indicates that that intervention has taken place. The 
Messiah has revealed himself in his glory. The tumult 
from the city is the tumult of his enemies, those who per- 
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ceive his approach from Edom, after conquering the Gentile 
hosts arrayed against him, as depicted chapter Ixiii. 1-6. 
The voice from the temple is the voice doubtless of worship- 
pers; the chant of gratitude and love that will burst from 
the hearts of his waiting people, or from the hosts whom he 
will have ransomed from the grave, who are then to attend 
him. Zech. xiv. 5; Rev. xix. 14. The voice of Jehovah 
sending requital to his enemies, is the voice in which he 
dooms them to retribution ; and shows that the incorrigible 
who have rejected, scorned, and defied him to the last, will 
immediately be judged, and consigned to destruction. 

5. Elliptical metaphor in the exhibition of the inhabitants 
of Zion as a woman, vs. 8. 

6, 7, 8. Hypocatastases in the use of travailed and bronght 
forth, to denote the reconstitution of the Israelites as a 
nation, and re-establishment in their relation to God as his 
covenant people. ‘ Before she travailed she brought forth ; 
before her pain came she was delivered of a male. Who 
hath heard such a thing? Who hath seen such things? 
Shall a land be brought forth in one day ? or shall a nation 
be born at once? For Zion hath travailed. She hath also 
brought forth her children,” vs. 7, 8. That the reconstitu- 
tion of the nation is meant by the travailing and bringing 
forth, is seen from the representation that it is the nation 
that is to be born. That it is to take place without travail 
or pain, denotes that it is to be the immediate work of the 
Messiah, not the Israelites, who will previously have returned 
to Jerusalem. That company is exhibited as the mother ; 
the crowd subsequently to return from their dispersion, as 
the children; and the prediction foreshows that their return 
is to he sudden, and wrought by Jehovah. The people pre- 
viously returned to the city are represented, chapter xlix. 
18-21 and Ix. 5, as contemplating the rapid arrival of the 
crowds from distant lands with surprise. 

9. Apostrophe in the interrogations to those who (at the 
moment) fear that this reorganization is not to take place. 

10, 11. Metaphors in the use of “ brouglit forth,” in the 
expression, “Shall a land be brought forth in a day,” to 
denote the deliverance of the land from the possession of the 
Gentile conquerors; and “be born,” in the expression, “ Shall 
a nation be born at once,” to denote its immediate reorgani- 
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zation and adoption as God’s people, after the destruction of 
its enemies. 

12, 13, 14, 15. Hypocatastases, in the use of bringing to 
the birth and bringing forth to denote the organization of the 
nation. “Shall I bring to the birth, and not cause to bring 
forth? saith Jehovah ; or am I he who causes to bring forth, 
and shall I shut up? saith thy God,” vs. 9. God’s reorga- 
nizing and adopting his people after having recalled them 
to their land, and delivered them from. their enemies, will 
be giving effect to the purpose for which all his previous 
measures towards them have been preparatives. It was in 
order to their restoration, that he preserved them as a dis- 
tinct people during their long exile. It was in order to 
their restoration and re-adoption that he revealed through 
the ancient prophets his purpose to recall them, and give 
them to dwell under the sceptre of the Messiah. It was in 
order to their being reinstated in their relations to him as 
his chosen people, that he had caused them at the appointed 
time, to go back and re-establish themselves in Jerusalem, 
and had interposed to deliver them from the power of their 
victorious enemies. And these measures were purposed 
and carried into effect because their recall from exile, deli- 
verance from the dominion of the Gentiles, and reinstate- 
ment in the intimate relations to him of his elect people, are 
essential to make their redemption in the full degree glori- 
ous tohim. Shall he then, after having formed and revealed 
this design and taken all the preliminary steps to its accom- 
plishment, abandon it at the moment when it is to be com- 
pleted, and treat all the preceding measures of his provi- 
dence as misjudged? Shall he relinquish a scheme that 
will make their salvation the means of exemplifying the 
perfection and grandeur of his attributes in the highest 
degree, and choose a course that bespeaks defects in intelli- 
gence, rectitude, goodness, or power, and will eclipse his 
glory? The supposition is impossible. What can more 
clearly declare than this, that the redemption of Israel in 
the manner he is to accomplish it, is essential to his charac- 
ter as the creator and ruler of all. Not to do it would be 
to contradict his very attributes, and all the measures of his 
previous administration by which he called them into exist- 
tence, formed them for the special sphere in which he first 
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placed them, preserved them during their exile, and brought 
them back to the place and condition in which their reor- 
ganization and new life as an elect people, commenced. 

16. Apostrophe. “ Rejoice ye with Jerusalem and exult 
in her, all that love her; be glad with her with gladness all 
those mourning for her; that ye may suck and be satisfied 
from the breast of her consolation, that ye may milk out 
and enjoy yourselves from the fulness of her glory,” vs. 10, 
11. Those addressed here and in the preceding verse, are 
believers, and possibly Israelites who have not returned 
toJerusalem. They are distinguished from Jerusalem which 
is exhibited as the mother of the nation, and represented as 
loving her. They are perhaps such as are on their return, and 
have become discouraged in regard to the deliverance of the 
nation, from the difficulties that are to environ it. The cap- 
ture of the city by the hostile powers, and seeming aban- 
donment of those who remain in the city to the will of their 
conquerors, may naturally awaken apprehensions in the 
minds even of the pious, that their hopes of deliverance are 
for a time to be disappointed. But now they are to rejoice 
in her, beeause she is to be the source to them of the 
richest blessings. 

17, 18, 19. Iypocatastases in the use of sucking from 
the breast, satisfied from it, and milking, to represent the 
reception by those not of the city, of great spiritual blessings 
from those whom she represents. The benefits they are to 
receive from the city, are to be to them, what the food on 
which they subsist is to the new-born in the natural life,— 
gifts suited to the support and perfection of their new being. 
This implies, like chapter lxiii. 3, that the inhabitants of the 
city under the Messiah, are to occupy stations and fill offices 
of peculiar significance to others of the nation, There is a 
like representation also in the verse that follows. 

20,21. Comparisons. “ For thus saith Jehovah, Behold 
I will extend to her peace like a river; and the riches of 
nations like a flowing stream,” vs. 12. The peace she is to 
enjoy is peace with the nations, and is to be like a river 
flowing ceaselessly ; and the nations with whom she is thus 
to be at peace are to contribute continually, also, like an 
ever-flowing stream, to her wealth. They are continually 
to frequent her, therefore, as is foreshown in other passages ; 
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and because, as is shown, vs. 23, chapter ii. 3; Micah iv. 2; 
Zech. xiv. 16, Jehovah is there to reveal himself in glory, 
and make known his will, as he will nowhere else. 

22, 23, 24. Hypocatastases in the use of terms relating 
to the care of infants, to represent the nurture they are to 
receive, who stand in a filial relation to the mother city, 
* And ye shall suck, ye shall be borne on the side, and on 
the knees shall ye be dandled: As a man whom his mother 
comforts, so will I comfort yon, and in Jerusalem shall ye 
be comforted,” vs. 12, 13. The people of that city are thus 
to fill offices in the nurture of others exterior to it, that will 
correspond to the office a mother fills te her children whom 
she nourishes, bears on her side, and fosters with perpetual 
tenderness and care. 

25. Metaphor in the use of sprout, for grow. “ And ye 
shall see, and your heart shall leap, and your bones shall 
sprout like grass, and the hand of Jehovah shall be known 
to his servants,” vs. 14. 

26. Comparison of the rapid growth of their bones to the 
sprouting of grass. 

27, 28. Hypocatastases in putting the rapid growth of 
the bones for the rapid advance to strength and maturity in 
their new life; and hand of the Lord, for the signals of his 
presence and power. That their bones are to sprout like 
grass denotes their quick advance in what is to belong to 
their new life, as God’s redeemed people. That the hand of 
Jehovah is to be known to his servants, signifies that he is to 
manifest his presence and power to them in such forms that 
they shall recognise his acts as his, and glorify him for them. 
They will not ascribe their redemption to themselves. They 
will not mistake the great changes that are directly wrought 
by him for the work of second causes. 

29, 30. Comparisons. “ But he shall be indignant at his 
enemies. For lo, Jehovah shall come in fire, and his 
chariots like the whirlwind, to render his anger in fury, 
and his rebuke in flames of fire. For by fire is Jehovah 
contending, and by his sword with all flesh; and the slain 
of Jehovah are many,” vs. 14, 15,16. This is an announce- 
ment that his avenging judgments are not to be confined to 
the hostile hosts that are then to be gathered against him 
in Edom and Judea, but are to be inflicted on his enemies 
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of all nations. He is to contend with all flesh: with the 
whole race in revolt; and he, and the armies that are to 
attend him, are in that contest to appear visibly. It is at 
his second advent, therefore, that he is thus to destroy his 
enemies, as is foreshown, 2 Thess. i. 7, when “ he shall be 
revealed from heaven with all his mighty angels in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That he 
and his chariots are to be visible, is shown by the com- 
parison ; it being the law of that figure that the things 
compared are real, and those which their names literally 
denote. His chariots that are to rush in celerity and 
power, like a whirlwind, are thence to be real chariots, and 
will therefore be visible. And he also will be visible; for 
how can he come in fire, which is visible, and contend by 
it with all nations, if he does not come visibly, and mani- 
fest his presence by the flames by which he is to consume 
his foes? This passage should, therefore, for ever silence 
the absurd pretext advanced by so many commentators, 
that the coming here foretold is a mere ordinary act of 
Providence, or rather of human agents, and took place at 
the overthrow of the Mosaic dispensation and institution of 
Christianity in its place. That construction is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the grammatical sense of the prediction, and 
had no verification in the events of that period. No reve- 
lation then took place of Jehovah in fire. No contest was 
then waged by him by fire and by his sword with all flesh ; 
no flaming chariots rushed like a whirlwind, in his train ; 
and no multitudes of his enemies were consigned by him to 
slaughter. Among the many perversions of his word to 
which men have for ages resorted, there is none that tran- 
scends in inexcusableness and enormity the deliberate and 
systematic rejection of its proper meaning, to which writers 
of this class are addicted, and substitution of a sense in its 
place that not only has no authority from the laws of Jan- 
guage, but contradicts and subverts them. 

The prophet now defines the class who are to be destroyed. 
“Those cleansing themselves and those consecrating them- 
selves for the gardens (with) one another in the midst; 
eaters of swine’s flesh, abominable things, and the mouse, 
together shall be destroyed, saith Jehovah,” vs. 17. The « 
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class thus described are indubitably idolaters, and probably 
priests, instead of worshippers generally. They purify and 
hallow themselves in order to enter the gardens or groves 
in which the idols of Syria were generally stationed, to 
perform rites, perhaps obscene, with one another ; and they 
are eaters of swine’s flesh and abominable things, which 
was characteristic of idolaters, and distinguished them 
from the worshippers of Jehovah. Those whose destruc- 
tion is thus foreshown, accordingly, instead of Israelites, 
as the commentators who allegorize the passage affirm, are 
Gentile idolaters, and probably priests and priestesses. The 
prediction has a parallel, therefore, in a measure, in other 
prophecies ; as in chapter ii. 20, where it is foreshown that 
when Jehovah arises in the glory of his majesty to shake 
terribly the earth, every one shall cast his idols of silver and 
of gold, which each one made for himself to worship, to the 
moles and to the bats, and shall go into the clefts of the 
rocks for fear; and Rev. xxi. 8, where it is declared that all 
idolaters shall have their part in the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone. 

* And [—(because of) their works and their thoughts— 
it is meet, that I should gather all the nations and the 
tongues, and they shall come and see my glory,” vs. 18. 
This gathering of the nations is, doubtless, that which is to 
take place at Jerusalem immediately before the advent of 
the Messiah ; as it is not to be a gathering of all individuals 
of all nations, as is seen from the next verse: but a gather- 
ing of the armies of the nations that are to contend against 
the Israelites who will have returned and established them- 
selves in Jerusalem; as is foreshown, Joel iii. 1, 2, “ For 
behold, in those days and at that time, when I shall bring 
again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, I will also 
gather all nations, and will bring them down into the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them’ there for my people 
and my heritage whom they have scattered among the 
nations and have parted my land.” These are the nations, 
manifestly, of the Babylonian, Median, Greek, and Roman 
empires; for they, especially those of the Roman empire, 
are the nations who have scattered the Jews into distant 
countries, and taken possession of their land. This gather- 
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foretold Zechariah xiv. 1, when Jehovah will gather all 
nations against Jerusalem to baitle, and the city is to be 
taken and rifled, and half the people go into captivity ; and 
when their inability to save themselves has become apparent, 
Jehovah is to appear in his glory and destroy the hostile 
hosts. It is the gathering also that is foreshown, Rev. xvi. 
14-16, and xix. 19. The prediction that they shall come 
and see his glory, is, therefore, a prediction that he will 
there invest himself in his majesty as God, and with the 
flaming fire by which he is to destroy a multitude of his 
enemies ; for that he will appear as an avenger and destroyer 
is shown by the next verse, which exhibits a part only of the 
host as surviving. The destruction of the idolaters fore- 
shown, vs. 16, 17, is to take place, doubtless, as is the judg- 
ment of all nations foretold, Matt. xxv. 31-46, at a later period. 

“ And I will set among them a sign; and I will send sur- 
vivors of them to the nations, Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, drawers 
of the bow, Tubal, and Javan, the distant isles, which have 
not heard my fame and have not seen my glory, and they 
shall declare my glory among the nations,” vs. 19. There 
was no such gathering of nations and destruction of them by 
a visible interposition of Jehovah at the return of the Jewish 
captives from Babylon. It is indisputably still future, and 
is to take place at the Messiah’s second advent. What the 
sign is that is to be set among them, isnot defined. It may 
be some change wrought in themselves, or some symbol of 
God’s presence that shall be a visible token of the truth 
of the announcement they are to make of the interposition 
of the Almighty Redeemer for the deliverance of his people. 
The nations mentioned to whom the survivors of the aveng- 
ing flames by which he is to destroy the hosts gathered 
against him are to be seut, are those of Africa and Europe; 
among whom the captive Jews were exiled at their over- 
throw by the Romans, and among whom chiefly they have 
remained to the present day. That those nations will not 
have seen his glory, nor heard the tidings of his advent, and 
destruction of the host arrayed against him, indicates that 
he then will not have revealed himself, except in Palestine. 

31. Metaphor in denominating the Israelites an oblation. 
“And they shall bring all your brethren from all nations, 
an oblation to Jehovah, with horses, and with chariots, and 
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with litters, and with mules, and with dromedaries, to my 
holy mounfain Jerusalem, saith Jehovah, as the children of 
Israel bring the oblation in a clean vessel to the house of 
Jehovah,” vs. 20. 

32. Comparison of the manner ‘in which they are to be 
brought back to Jerusalem to that in which the Israelites 
themselves carried the oblation to the temple; that is, as 
consecrated to Jehovah and to be presented to him in purity. 
This comparison again shows that those who are thus to be 
brought back to Jerusalem by the Gentile nations, are the 
children of Israel, not as those who apply the prediction to 
the Gentile church maintain—mere converts to Christianity; 
inasmuch as it is a law of the figure, that the things compared 
are those which the terms by which they are named, literally 
denote. It is, as all the language of the prediction clearly 
signifies, a restoration of the children of Israel that is here 
foreshown ; and the comparison indicates that it will be in 
compliance with a divine command, accompanied and con- 
firmed, not improbably, by the sign set among the messen- 
gers who go to them, that the nations should carry back 
the exiles, as consecrated to God, to Jerusalem, as the 
Israelites carry an oblation which he has commanded 
should be presented to him in the temple. 

That the Israelites are to be the subjects of this restora- 
tion, is clear also from the contradictoriness and absurdity 
of the interpretation, which treats the Israelites as mere 
representatives of Gentile converts. Those who adopt that 
construction, hold that Jerusalem is the representative of 
the Gentile church; the Israelites who are carried to Jeru- 
salem from distant countries representatives of Gentile con- 
verts to Christianity; and their being carried to Jerusalem 
the representative of their being introduced into the Gentile 
church. That accordingly supposes that, the oflice which 
Tarshish, Pul, Lud, Tubal, Javan, and the distant isles, who 
have not heard the fame of Jehovah, nor seen his glory— 
are to fill, is to introduce the Gentile converts among them 
into the church! And this many of the advocates of this 
preposterous perversion of the prediction maintain was 
accomplished in the first age of Christianity, and of course 
by the besotted and persecuting pagans of the Roman 
empire! Such are the violations to which, under the 
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guidance of a false theory, they subject the word of God, 
rather than receive its simple and indubitable teachings. 

“ And also of them will I take for priests, for Levites, saith 
Jehovah,” v. 21. That priests and Levites are to serve at 
the temple during the reign of the Messiah, is taught also 
in other passages. “ Ye shall be named the priests of Jeho- 
vah: men shall call you the ministers of our God,” chap. 
lxi. 6. “ For thus saith Jehovah, David shall never want a 
man to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel; neither 
shall the priests, the Levites, want a man before me to 
offer burnt-offerings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and to 
sacrifice continually,” Jeremiah xxxiii. 17, 18. 

33. Comparison: “ For as the new heavens and the new 
earth which I create stand before me, saith Jehovah, so 
your name and your seed shall stand,” v. 22. The seed which 
is here compared to the new heavens and the new earth are 
the children of Israel, of whom the priests and other descen- 
dants of Levi area tribe; and the relation in which they are 
compared, is their perpetuity. As the new heavens and 
new earth which Jehovah is to create when in the person 
of the Messiah he assumes the sceptre of the world, and 
recalls his ancient people to their land, are to remain for 
ever, so that people are to remain for ever in that relation to 
him in which they are placed by his covenant with their 
great ancestors Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And this 
shows, like the prediction, chapter Ixv. 17-24, Ezekiel 
xxxvii. 24-28, and many others, that they are to continue 
in a corporeal life in an endless series of generations. The 
redemption to be accomplished of that race at Christ’s 
coming, is to be an eternal one. In the revolt that is to 
follow the release of Satan after the close of the period 
denoted by the thousand years, they are to take no share. 
It is to be confined, the prediction, Rev. xx. 7-9, repre- 
sents, to Gog and Magog, the nations of the north. That the 
earth new created is to be the scene of Christ’s eternal 
reign over the race wholly freed at length from the sway 
and blight of sin, is taught in many other passages of the 
Scriptures, Psalm Ixxii. 5-17; Rev. xxi. 1-4, xxii. 1-5; 
Jeremiah xxxi. 31-40. 

“And it shall come to pass that from new moon to new 
moon, and from sabbath to sabbath, all flesh shall come to 
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bow themselves before me, saith Jehovah,” vs. 23. The 
reason that nations are thus to go to Jerusalem, is that the 
Messiah is to reign and reveal himself there, and make 
known his will to those who worship him, as is expressly 
shown in the parallel prediction, chapter ii. 2-8. ‘It shall 
come to pass in the last days, the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountain, and 
shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow 
unto it. And many people shall go and say: Come ye, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of 
the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” There is 
a like prediction also, Zech. xiv. 16-17: “ And it shall be 
that every one who is left of all the nations that came against 
Jerusalem, shall even go up from year to year to worship 
the king, Jehovah of hosts, and to keep the feast of taber- 
nacles. And it shall be that whoso will not come up of all 
the families of the earth unto Jerusalem to worship the 
king, Jehovah of hosts, even upon them shall be no rain.” 
The survivors of the host that had gone against Jerusalem 
to battle are to go there to worship once every year; all 
other individuals, instead of annually, are to go at least 
once. No predictions can be more clear and unequivocal 
than these. They cannot be set aside by any process of 
spiritualization. And they are in harmony with the doc- 
trine taught most specifically and conspicuously throughout 
the divine word, that the Messiah is to reign there and 
reveal himself in his glory to his people. Enthroned there 
in his majesty, manifesting himself to those whom he has 
redeemed, and making fresh communications to them of his 
will, it would be unnatural and inexplicable if the ransomed 
of other nations were not allowed and required, as well as 
the Israelites, to present themselves in his presence, and 
receive tokens of his acceptance and love. It may be on 
those occasions, that such as are prepared for the trans- 
formation will be changed from mortal to immortal, 1 Cor. 
XV. 52, 53. 

“ And they shall go forth and gaze upon the carcasses of 
the men who revolted from me, for their worm shall met die, 
and their fire shall not be quencled; and they shall be a 
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horror to all flesh,” vs. 24. They who are thus to go forth 
and gaze, are they of the nations who are to go to Jerusa- 
lem to worship the king, Jehovah of hosts. The carcasses 
on which they are to gaze, are those of the hosts Christ is to 
destroy in Idumea at the time of the deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem, chap. xxxiv. 9-10, by fiery eruptions, by which the 
streams shall be turned into pitch, and the dust into brim- 
stone, and the land shall become burning pitch: it shall not 
be quenched night nor day; the smoke therefore shall go 
up for ever; from generation to generation it shall lie 
waste; none shall pass through it for ever.” On those 
flaming fields the carcasses of those who perished are to 
remain unconsumed; monuments at once of their guilt 
and of God’s justice, designed to strike the hearts of 
beholders with a vivid sense of the evil of sin; impress 
them with humbleness, and fill them with gratitude for the 
grace that, instead of such a doom, has restored them to 
holiness, and exalted them to a glorious and immortal life in 
Christ’s kingdom. 

The prophecy thus terminates, like the Apocalypse, with 
the second coming and commencing reign of the Messiah 
in his glory, as the King of kings, and Lord of lords, the 
new creation of the heavens and the earth, the judgment of 
his enemies, and the subjection of all the nations to his 
sceptre. 





Arr. [V.—SuGGeEsTIons RESPECTING THE MEANING OF O2we div 
in Acts iii. 19. By Rev. TH. Carleton. 


Tue ph ase, Orug div Ebwas xoupoi avaLigenig, rendered in the 
common English version of the Bible, ** when the times of 
refreshing shall come,” is rendered by many eminent critics 
“so that the times of refreshing may come.” As particu- 
larly eminent among this class of interpreters, the writer 
would refer to Bloomfield, Tittmann, Tertullian, Heinsins, 
Lightfoot, De Dien, Raphelius, Doddridge, Dr, A. Clark, 
Seott, and Olshausen. 


The opinion of modern scholars, capecially when those 
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and because, as is shown, vs. 23, chapter ii. 3; Micah iv. 2; 
Zech. xiv. 16, Jehovah is there to reveal himself in glory, 
and make known his will, as he will nowhere else. 

4, 23, 24. ILypocatastases in the use of terms relating 
to the care of infants, to represent the nurture they are to 
receive, who stand in a filial relation to the mother city. 


“ And ye shall suck, ye shall be borne on the side, and on 
the knees shall ye be dandled: As a man whom his mother 
comforts, so will I comfort you, and in Jerusalem shall ye 


> 


be comforted,” vs. 12, 13. The people of that city are thus 
to fill offices in the nurture of others exterior to it, that will 
correspond to the office a mother fills to her children whom 
she nourishes, bears on her side, and fosters with perpetual 
tenderness and care. 

25. Metaphor in the use of sprout, fer grow. “ And ye 
shall see, and your heart shall leap, and your bones shall 
sprout like grass, and the hand of Jehovah shall be known 
to his servants,” vs. 14. 

26. Comparison of the rapid growth of their bones to the 
sprouting of grass. 


27, 28. Hypocatastases in putting the rapid growth of 


the bones for the rapid advance to strength and maturity in 
their new life; and hand of the Lord, for the signals of his 
presence and power. That their bones are to sprout like 
grass denotes their quick advance in what is to belong to 


their new life, as God’s redeemed people. That the hand of 


Jehovah is to be known to his servants, signifies that he is to 
manifest his presence and power to them in such forms that 
they shall recognise his acts as his, and glorify him for them. 
They will not ascribe their redemption to themselves. They 
will not mistake the great changes that are directly wrought 
by him for the work of second causes. 

29, 30. Comparisons. “ But he shall be indignant at his 
enemies. For lo, Jehovah shall come in fire, and his 
chariots like the whirlwind, to render his anger in fury, 
and his rebuke in flames of fire. For by fire is Jehovah 
contending, and by his sword with all flesh ; and the slain 
of Jehovah are many,” vs. 14, 15,16. This is an announce- 
ment that his avenging judgments are not to be confined to 
the hostile hosts that are then to be gathered against him 
in Edom and Judea, but are to be inflicted on his eneniies 
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of all nations. He is to contend with all flesh: with the 
whole race in revolt; and he, and the armies that are to 
attend him, are in that contest to appear visibly. It is at 
his second advent, therefore, that he is thus to destroy his 
enemies, as is foreshown, 2 Thess. i. 7, when “ he shall be 
revealed from heaven with all his mighty angels in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That he 
and his chariots are to be visible, is shown by the com- 
parison ; it being the law of that figure that the things 
compared are real, and those which their names literally 
denote. His chariots that are to rush in celerity and 
power, like a whirlwind, are thence to be real chariots, and 
will therefore be visible. And he also will be visible; for 
how can he come in fire, which is visible, and contend by 
it with all nations, if he does not come visibly, and mani- 
fest his presence by the flames by which he is to consume 
his foes? This passage should, therefore, for ever silence 
the absurd pretext advanced by so many commentators, 
that the coming here foretold is a mere ordinary act of 
Providence, or rather of human agents, and took place at 
the overthrow of the Mosaic dispensation and institution of 
Christianity in its place. That construction is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the grammatical sense of the prediction, and 
had no verification in the events of that period. No reve- 
lation then took place of Jehovah in fire. No contest was 
then waged by him by fire and by his sword with all flesh ; 
no flaming chariots rushed like a whirlwind, in his train ; 
and no multitudes of his enemies were consigned by him to 
slaughter. Among the many perversions of his word to 
which men have for ages resorted, there is none that tran- 
scends in inexcusableness and enormity the deliberate and 
systematic rejection of its proper meaning, to which writers 
of this class are addicted, and substitution of a sense in its 
place that not only has no anthority from the laws of lan- 
guage, but contradicts and subverts them. 

The prophet now detines the class who are to be destroyed. 
“ Those cleansing themselves and those consecrating them- 
selves for the gardens (with) one another in the midst; 
eaters of swine’s flesh, abominable things, and the mouse, 
together shall be destroyed, saith Jehovah,” vs. 17. The 
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class thus described are indubitably idolaters, and probably 
priests, instead of worshippers generally. They purify and 
hallow themselves in order to enter the gardens or groves 
in which the idols of Syria were generally stationed, to 
perform rites, perhaps obscene, with one another; and they 
are eaters of swine’s flesh and abominable things, which 
was characteristic of idolaters, and distinguished them 
from the worshippers of Jehovah. Those whose destruc- 
tion is thus foreshown, accordingly, instead of Israelites, 
as the commentators who allegorize the passage affirm, are 
Gentile idolaters, and probably priests and priestesses. The 
prediction has a parallel, therefore, in a measure, in other 
prophecies ; as in chapter ii. 20, where it is foreshown that 
when Jehovah arises in the glory of his majesty to shake 
terribly the earth, every one shall cast his idols of silver and 
of gold, which each one made for himself to worship, to the 
moles and to the bats, and shall go into the clefts of the 
rocks for fear; and Rev. xxi. 8, where it is declared that all 
idolaters shall have their part in the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone. 

“ And I—(because of) their works and their thoughts— 
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it is meet, that I should gather all the nations and the 
tongues, and they shall come and see my glory,” vs. 18. 
This gathering of the nations is, doubtless, that which is to 
take place at Jerusalem immediately before the advent of 
the Messiah ; as it is not to be a gathering of all individuals 
of all nations, as is seen from the next verse: but a gather- 
ing of the armies of the nations that are to contend against 
the Israelites who will have returned and established them- 
selves in Jerusalem; as is foreshown, Joel iii. 1, 2, “ For 
behold, in those days and at that time, when I shall bring 
again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, I will also 
gather all nations, and will bring them down into the valley 


of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them there for my people 


and my heritage whom they have scattered among the 
nations and have parted my land.” These are the nations, 
manifestly, of the Babylonian, Median, Greek, and Roman 


empires; for they, especially those of the Roman empire, 
are the nations who have scattered the Jews into distant 
countries, and taken possession of their land. This gather- 
ing is the assembling, therefore, of their armies which is 
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foretold Zechariah xiv. 1, when Jehovah will gather all 
nations against Jerusalem te battle, and the city is to be 
taken and rifled, and half the people go into captivity ; and 
when their inability to save thomsaahe es has become apparent, 
Jehovah is to appear in his glory and destroy the hostile 
hosts. It is the gathering also that is foreshown, Rev. xvi. 
14-16, and xix. 19. The prediction that they shall come 
and see his glory, is, therefore, a prediction that he will 
there invest himself in his majesty as God, and with the 
flaming fire by which he is to destroy a multitude of his 
enemies ; for that he will appear as an avenger and destroyer 
is shown by the next verse, which exhibits a part only of the 
host as surviving. The destruction of the idolaters fore- 
shown, vs. 16, 17, is to take place, doubtless, as is the judg- 
maeatol all nations foretold, Matt. xxv. 31-46, at a later period. 
* And I will set among them a sign; and I will send sur- 
vivors of them to the nations, Tarshish, P ul, and Lud, drawers 
of the bow, Tubal, and Javan, the distant isles, which have 
not heard my fame and have not seen my glory, and they 
shall declare my glory among the nations,” vs. 19. There 
was no such gathering of nations and destruction of them by 
a visible interposition of Jehovah at the return of the Jewish 
captives from Babylon. It is indisputably still future, and 
is to take place at the Messiah’s second advent. What the 
sign is that is to be set among them, is not defined. It may 
be some change wrought in themselves, or some symbol of 
God’s presence that shall be a visible token of the truth 
of the announcement they are to make of the interposition 
of the Almighty R edeemer for the deliverance of his people. 
The nations mentioned to whom the survivors of the av eng- 
ing flames by which he is to destroy the hosts gathered 
against him are to be sent, are those of Africa and Europe; 
among whom the captive Jews were exiled at their over- 
throw by the Romans, and among whom chiefly they have 
remained to the present day. That those nations will not 
have seen his glory, nor heard the tidings of his advent, and 
destruction of the host arrayed against him, indicates that 
he then will not have revealed himself, except in Palestine. 
31. Metaphor in denominating the Israelites an oblation. 

“ And they shall bring all your brethren from all nations, 
an oblation to Jehovah, with horses, and with chariots, and 
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with litters, and with mules, and with dromedaries, to my 


holy mountain Jerusalem, saith Jehovah, as. the children of 
Israel bring the oblation in a clean vessel to the house of 


Jehovah,” vs. 20. 

82. Comparison of the manner in which they are to be 
brought back to Jerusalem to that in which the Israelites 
themselves carried the oblation to the temple; that is, as 
consecrated to Jehovah and to be presented to him in purity. 
This comparison again shows that those who are thus to be 
brought back to Jerusalem by the Gentile nations, are the 
children of Israel, not as those who apply the prediction to 
the Gentile church maintain—mere converts to Christianity ; 
inasmuch as it is a law of the figure, that the things compared 
are those which the terms by which they are named, literally 
denote. It is, as all the language of the prediction clearly 
signifies, a restoration of the children of Israel that is here 
foreshown; and the comparison indicates that it will be in 
compliance with a divine command, accompanied and con- 
firmed, not improbably, by the sign set among the messen- 
gers who go to them, ‘that the nations should carry back 
the exiles, as consecrated to Ged, to Jerusalem, as the 
Israelites carry an oblation which he has commanded 
should be presented to him in the t ngs. 

That the Israelites are to be the subjects of this restora- 
tion, is clear also from the contradictoriness and absurdity 
of the interpretation, which treats the Israelites as mere 
representatives of Gentile converts. Those who adopt that 
construction, hold that Jerusalem is the representative of 
the Gentile church ; the Israclites who are carried to Jeru- 
salem from distant countries representatives of Gentile con- 
verts to Christianity; and their being carried to Jerusalem 
the representative of their being introduced into the Gentile 
church. That accordingly supposes that the office which 
Tarshish, Pul, Lud, Tubal, Javan, and the distant isles, who 


have not heard the fame of Jehovah, nor seen his glory— 
giory 


are to fill, is to introduce the Gentile converts among them 
into the church! And this many of the advocates of this 
preposterous perversion of the prediction maintain was 
accomplished in the first age of Christianity, and of course 
by the besotted and persecuting pagans of the Roman 
empire! Such are the violations to which, under the 
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guidance of a false theory, they subject the word of God, 
rather than-receive its simple and indubitable teachings. 

“ And also of them will I take for priests, for Levites, saith 
Jehovah,” v. 21. That priests and Levites are to serve at 
the temple during the reign of the Messiah, is taught also 
in other passages. “ Ye shall be named the priests of Jeho- 
vah: men shall call you the ministers of our God,” chap. 
Ixi. 6. “For thus saith Jehovah, David shall never want a 
man to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel; neither 
shall the priests, the Levites, want a man before me to 
offer burnt-offerings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and to 
sacrifice continually,” Jeremiah xxxiii. 17, 18. 

33. Comparison: “ For as the new heavens and the new 
earth which I create stand before me, saith Jehovah, so 
your name ahd your seed shall stand,” v. 22. Theseed which 
is here compared to the new heavens and the new earth are 
the children of Israel, of whom the priests and other descen- 
dants of Levi are a tribe; and the relation in which they are 
compared, is their perpetuity. As the new heavens and 
new earth which Jehovah is to create when in the person 
of the Messiah he assumes the sceptre of the world, and 
recalls his ancient people to their land, are to remain for 
ever, so that people are to remain for ever in that relation to 
him in which they are placed by his covenant with their 
great ancestors Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And _ this 
shows, like the prediction, chapter Ixv. 17-24, Ezekiel 
xxxvii, 24-28, and many others, that they are to continue 
in a corporeal life in an endless series of generations. The 
redemption to be accomplished of that race at Christ’s 
coming, is to be an eternal one. In the revolt that is to 
follow the release of Satan after the close of the period 
denoted by the thousand years, they are to take no share. 
[t is to be confined, the prediction, Rev. xx. 7-9, repre- 
sents, to Gog and Magog, the nations of the north. That the 
earth new created is to be the scene of Christ’s eternal 
reign over the race wholly freed at length from the sway 
and blight of sin, is taught in many other passages of the 
Scriptures, Psalm Ixxii. 5-17; Rev. xxi. 1-4, xxii. 1-5; 
Jeremiah xxxi. 31-40. 

“And it shall come to pass that from new moon to new 
moon, and from sabbath to sabbath, all flesh shall come to 
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bow themselves before me, saith Jehovah,” vs. 23. The 
reason that nations are thus to go to Jerusalem, is that the 
Messiah is to reign and reveal himself there, and make 
known his will to those who worship him, as is expressly 
shown in the parallel prediction, chapter ii. 2-8. “It shall 
come to pass in the last days, the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountain, and 
shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow 
unto it. And many people shall go and say: Come ye, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the honse of 
the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” There is 
a like prediction also, Zech. xiv. 16-17: “ And it shall be 
that every one who is left of all the nations that eame against 
Jerusalem, shall even go up from year to year to worship 
the king, Jehovah of hosts, and to keep the feast of taber- 
nacles. And it shall be that whoso will not come up of all 
the families of the earth unto Jerusalem to worship the 
king, Jehovah of hosts, even upon them shall be no rain.” 
The survivors of the host that had gone against Jerusalem 
to battle are to go there to worship once every year, all 
other individuals, instead of annually, are to go at least 
once. No predictions can be more clear and unequivocal 
than these. They cannot be set aside by any process of 
spiritualization. And they are in harmony with the doc- 
trine taught most specifically and conspicuously throughout 
the divine word, that the Messiah is to reign there and 
reveal himself in his glory to his people. Enthroned there 
in his majesty, manifesting himself to these whom he has 
redeemed, and making fresh communications to them of his 
will, it would be unnatural and inexplicable if the ransomed 
of other nations were not allowed and required, as well as 
the Israelites, to present themselves in his presence, and 
receive tokens of his acceptance and love. It may be on 
those occasions, that such as are prepared for the trans- 
formation will be changed from mortal to immortal. 1 Cor. 
xv. 52, 53. 

And they shall go forth and gaze upon the carcasses of 
the men who revolted from me, for their worm shall not die, 
and their fire shall not be quenched; and they shall be a 
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horror to all flesh,” vs. 24. They who are thus to go forth 
and gaze, are they of the nations who are to go to Jerusa- 
lem to worship the king, Jehovah of hosts. The carcasses 
on which they are to gaze, are those of the hosts Christ is to 
destroy in Idumea at the time of the deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem, chap. xxxiv. 9-10, by fiery eruptions, by which the 
streams shall be turned into pitch, and the dust into brim- 
stone, and the land shall become burning pitch: it shall not 
be quenched night nor day; the smoke therefore shall go 
up for ever; from generation to generation it shall lie 
waste; none shall pass through it for ever.” On _ those 
flaming fields the carcasses of those who perished are to 
remain unconsumed; monuments at once of their guilt 
and of God’s justice, designed to strike the hearts of 
beholders with a vivid sense of the evil of sin; impress 
them with humbleness, and fill them with gratitude for the 
grace that, instead of such a doom, has restored them to 
holiness, and exalted them to a glorious and immortal life in 
Christ’s kingdom. 

The prophecy thus terminates, like the Apocalypse, with 
the second coming and commencing reign of the Messiah 
in his glory, as the King of kings, and Lord of lords, the 
new creation of the heavens and the earth, the judgment of 
his enemies, and the subjection of all the nations to his 
sceptre. 


Arr. [V.—SuaGe@estions RESPECTING THE MEANING OF O%w¢ dv 
in Acts iii. 19. By Rev. H. Carleton. 


os, , 


Tue phrase, Orwe div FAbwor xOIpoi ava Lu 


ews, rendered in the 
common English version of the Bible, ‘when the times of 


refreshing shall come,” is rendered by many eminent critics 
“so that the times of refreshing may come.” As particu- 
larly eminent among this class of interpreters, the writer 
would refer to Bloomfield, Tittmann, Tertullian, Heinsius, 
Lightfoot, De Dieu, Raphelius, Doddridge, Dr. A. Clark, 
Scott, and Olshansen. 

The opinion of modern scholars, especially when those 
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most eminent agree in giving the same rendering to a pas- 
sage of Scripture, has great influence with ministers and 
laymen, so that they.think themselves warranted, on such 
authority, to set aside that version of the Scriptures, by 
which alone the word of God is communicated to the many 
millions of people who speak the English language. This 
fact might seem to be of such fearful consequence that it 
would beget distrust and doubt respecting the truthfulness, 
not only of the common translation, but of any translation 
which ordinary scholars may make for themselves, did we 
not know that diversity of opinion can never destroy the 
inimitable perspicuity of the sacred Scriptures—that no 
scholar would willingly disgrace himself by such a transla- 
tion »s would be extensively different from the many that 
have already been made ;—that discussion is mainly limited 
to a few passages, and those for the most part not materially 
requisite to the confirmation of an essential element of the 
Christian faith, And yet no one can for a moment doubt 
that so much of sacredness attaches itself to the translation 
of the Bible approved by the entire English Church of Great 
Britain and America, as will, with reflecting and modest 
Christians, restrain a wanton or thoughtless criticism. 

As it is proposed in this article to offer some reasons for 
retaining the rendering of érws év given in the English ver- 
sion, it may be thought some apology should be made for 
the seeming presumption in an attempt to prove that the 
eminent men named above, have made a blunder in being 
too positive respecting a question of grammar; and yet it 
will be inaintained that the English Bible carries with itself 
some weight of authority in consideration of the eminent 
abilities of the translators. To this it may be objected that 
men engaged in making a translation of the word of God 
entire could not be expected to devote so much attention to 
all difficult passages, that their opinion would be equally 
authoritative with that of distinguished scholars agreeing 
in the version of a verse or phrase to which their attention 
has been particularly called, and which they have examined 
at their leisure, enjoying the benefit of the criticisms of 
others. It may be further objected that since the days of 
King James, great improvements have been made in the 
science of grammar, on account of which the scholars of the 
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present day enjoy peculiar facilities for accurately solving 
philological difficulties. The first objection is certainly 
important: but yet it should not be forgotten that the com- 
mon English version was made by men who enjoyed many 
advantages derived from previous translations and discus- 
sions respecting difficult passages, of which the phrase under 
consideration is one, at a time when religious themes con- 
stituted the topics of great and universal interest. 

ut in respect to the claim, that modern scholars enjoy 
superior advantages over those who lived in the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and James I., while it 
is freely admitted that this claim, in respect to some things, 
is well made, yet in other respects, scholars of the former 
age had advantages over those of the present day. Gram- 
mars and improved lexicons are important helps in the 
study of language, but should not be regarded as an abso- 
lute necessity to a true scholar nor relied upon as unerring 
guides, and it isevorthy of serious inquiry whether there is 
not a tendency to rely so much upon elementary books that 
scholars fail to exercise an independent and extensive 
examination of authors which is essential to high attain- 
ments. Every successful linguist must have a grammar and 


lexicon of his own, made from his private reading and 


- 
observation of usage. 

At the time when the common version of the Seriptures 
was made, literature was cultivated to a very great extent: 
Greek scholars were familiar with most Grecian authors. 
The refined literary taste of the age secured a purity of dic- 
tion and accurate discrimination, which have made that 
period the golden age of pure English literature. Such 
refined taste and eulture in the vernacular must have quali- 
fied scholars for the study of the endless resources of the 
Greek language. If we have more scientific grammars, 
they had more independent and self-reliant grammarians. 
We refer to Kuhner and Buttman: they referred to Plato and 
Demosthenes. We trust to Passow,Schleusner, and Wahl, and 
Bretschneider, on questions of usage: they were able, from 
their extensive reading and well-trained memory, to produce 
to their own minds, the facts contained in the language, 
And it is deemed proper to say that relying upon positive 
statements made by able scholars, many errors have been 
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transmitted by distinguished authors from grammar to 
grammar and from lexicon to lexicon, and have been 
adhered to with as much tenacity as ever a humble Catho- 
lic received the instruction of his priest. It is further urged 
that while we are under great obligation to German writers, 
for scientific treatises on lexicography and grammar, they 
are so excessively fond of theories and of subjecting all 
usage to principles or classifications, sometimes arbitrary, 
that their statements, however positive, should be received 
with the utmost caution ; and yet their authority seems to 
be regarded about the same as infallible. 

The reasons for rendering érws dy, in the passage under 
consideration, as given by Drs. Bloomfield and Olshausen, 
are as follows. 

brws av EMOuci, &c. “The commentators are by no means 
agreed on the sense to be ascribed to éru¢ dv, which most 
modern commentators suppose to be when or after that; 
taking it for érsdav ; others, wntil, i. e. wating until. The 
latter, however, supposes a harsh ellipsis; and as to the 
former, though examples of érws in sensu xpovixd are not rare, 
yet not with a. Besides, turn it which way we will, it 
yields no satisfactory sense. (See Scott.) It is therefore 
better, with the Syr. Transl., and many eminent commen- 
tators, from Luther downwards, to take it in the sense, so 
that; in order that, as Luke ii. 35, Matt. vi. 5, et alibi. 
Thns Tittin. de Syn. IL, p. 63 (who adopts this sense), shows 
at large that érwe never, properly speaking, denotes time, 
unless it be time past; as in Hom. Odd. xxii. 21, Herod. ii. 
13. In the present passage, it cannot have “ notionem futuri 
exacti,” because év is added, and he renders “ ut hoc modo 
veniant dies dvaLizews,” The sense then is, “ that so the times 
of refreshing may come from the presence of the Lord 3” i. e. 
that ye may see with joy the time which the Lord hath 
appointed as the period of refreshing.” (Dr. Bloomfield.) 

“If the reference of verse 20 to the present be maintained, 
then the words Grwe dv FAdwoi—xas drogreixn.”’ must be trans- 
lated “ cum venerint et Deus miserit,” as Kuinoel supposes, 
But this translation is inconsistent not only with the par- 
ticle &, which is not connected with the conjunction érug, 
except when the end is conceived as attainable only in the 
future, but also with the employment of ér0g with the sub- 
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junctive, for it can mean “ when, as,” only with the indica- 
tive. (Comp. Passow’s Lex. under this word, and Winer’s 
Grammar, p. 285.) The coming of Christ (i. e. parousia) 
is, therefore, to be conceived as coincident with the times 
of refreshing, and his sojourn in the heavenly world closes 
with his return to the earth for the completion of his work. 
The conversion of men, therefore, and the diffusion of faith 
in Christ, are the condition of the speedy approach of that 
blessed time, a thought which occurs again in 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
(Dr. Olshausen.) 

We certainly cannot conceive why, as Dr. Bloomfield 
asserts, those who translate érws dv “ when,” should think 
these words are used for érsdav, for it is doubted if that 
word can be found with such usage in the New Testament ; 
and we are quite confident that it occurs very rarely in any 
author. It may be thought that remarks on this topic are 
not material to the argument. We would, however, say, 
that the subject of this essay does not relate simply to a dis- 
cussion of the proper rendering of rw; dav. We desire to 
call attention to the careless remarks of good and learned 


men who have written comments on the Divine Scriptures. 
They seem to have had but a partial apprehension of the 
importance of their work. We would also expose the error 
of criticisms based upon a limiting of Greek usage within a 
narrow compass and restricting it by arbitrary rules, such 


as the genius of the language, as well as the people who 
spoke it, could not endure. A few examples will show that 
the Greek language admitted of many synonymous phrases 
to express the sense indicated by rus av, provided these 
words should be rendered when. Dan. iii. 5. At what time 
ye hear the sound, &e., Greek of the Sept., 7 dv wpa axoienes 
guvi¢. The same rendering in the 15th verse has for the 
Greek cg dv axournre. 1 John iii. 2, fav pavepidn, “when he 
shall appear.” Matt. xxv. 31. Grav de Abn 6 vidg tod dvdpdimou, 
“when the Son of Man shall come.” Instead of an adverb 
the Greeks sometimes used the article with the infinitive. 
It would perhaps be difficult to determine what form of 
expression was most usual, and it would require not a little 
space to present all the forms employed by good authors. 
Dr. Olshausen says, “ 6r#s can never mean ‘ when, as,’ only 
with the indicative.” We are nota little surprised at this 
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statement, for érw¢ is very frequently found in good authors 
with the optative (Subj. of the historic tenses). Herodo. 
tus uses the word in this connexion very frequently. It is 
certainly a fact difficult to be accounted for, that a man so 
distinguished for critical study, should have been ignorant 
respecting what even a careless reader would hardly fail 
to notice. Especially as Herodotus is an author who is justly 
a favorite with Greek scholars. The reader is referred to 
the following instances of the use of érws with the opta- 
tive in the sense of when or after that. Herodotus, II. 11, 
17, 100, 186, 196. II. 13. III. 51, 148. IV. 48, 130. V. 9, 
29, 63. VIL. 77, et alibi. 

The fact that this usage abounds in the writings of Hero- 
dotus, without being noticed by writers who profess to give 
all the material facts in respect to the question under discus- 
sion, illustrates the uncertainty of what has been considered 
authority in philology. It may be urged that the optative 
is employed only in connexion with the Azstoric tenses. Yet 
the statement that érwg means “ when” only with the indica- 
tive is not true, and tends to deceive in respect to the extent 
with which the word is used to denote time. And it may 
be further suggested, as material to the question, that the 
optative is the subjunctive of the historic tenses ; und in 
subordinate sentences, it represents the predicate as con- 
ceived from the standpoint of the subject of the principal 
sentence as the subjunctive does from the position of the 
speaker or narrator. Hence we might expect that, inas- 
much as érws is largely used with the optative in subordi- 
nate sentences, to denote time, by the best writers, it might, 
at least occasionally, be employed with the subjunctive to 
denote the conception of what would transpire in the future. 
There is another usage of érws which should not be over- 
looked, i. e. with the subjunctive as an adverb of manner, 
in phrases like the following, ottw trwe av xai duvausba ;—iarwe 


—e) 


div Fyauev, See Herodotus, VIII. 143, 144; 1X.11. Should 
it be said that we cannot affirm that, because ¢rws was used 
with the subjunctive as an adverb of manner, therefore it 
was used in the same connexion as an adverb of time, for 
in language the question is not about what might be, but 
what is; it may be answered that analogy is worth some- 
thing, especially when manner includes time. When és év 
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denotes manner, and that too of an action conceived of in 
future, it could be no violence to the law of language, if the 
same words were used to denote time, in the same relation to 
the predicate. éaws, like o¢, is used as a relative adverb cor- 
responding to the demonstrative éurws. And d¢ is used as an 
adverb of time with é& in connexion with the aorist subjunc- 
tive. See Daniel iii. 15. There would therefore seem to 
be no reason against a similar usage of éws which certainly 
in other connexions as frequently denotes ‘ time when’ as ds. 
And it should not be forgotten that there is a difference 
between written and spoken language, so that what might 
be common in the latter is not ordinarily tolerated in the 
former. And yet writers intent more on perspicuity than 
classic elegance, and who are accustomed to almost daily 
extemporaneous speaking in public, not unfrequently 
employ in writings, usage which appropriately belongs to 
spoken language. Hence in ancient books, which at best 
are but a meagre remnant of the literature of the age 
and tongue in which they were written, we find very fre- 
quently solitary usage both in respect to words themselves 
and their definitions, and linguists do not hesitate to translate 
accordingly when the context requires it; and they do not 
charge the writer with the fault of barbarism. But Greek 
authors furnish examples of érag used with the present and 
aorist subjunctive. 
Oru O° Epuncu, wh Ti Onv daxw Opeva, 
dédory, & ypnfo.— Eur. Pheeniss. 394. 

“JT have praised lest I should vex your mind, when I shall 
ask what I desire.” 

It should be remarked that érw<¢ in this sentence cannot be 
rendered by the conjunction that, nor by the comparative 
adverb as. Indeed, it would seem to be impossible to give 
to it any other signification than that of an adverb of time. 
No one will doubt that the predicate is in the aorist subj., 
as in the text under discussion. 

3ut Dr. Bloomfield says there are no examples of éxws am 
sensu xpd with &, ‘The reader is referred to the follow- 
ing extract from Homer : 

Zeig O° aperjy avdpecow spédres re wavuber ce, 
Omrawe xev SbsAnow' 6 yap xaprid'rog dravrwv. 


Hom. Il. xx. 243. 
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The present subjunctive instead of the aorist subj. is 
used in this passage, inasmuch as the writer wished to 
express what was conceived to be a general fact, and of 
habitual occurrence. Should it be contended that ¢rw¢ in 
this passage should be regarded as an adverb of manner, it 
is answered that it was proverbial with Homer to represent 
that the gods gave strength and bravery to men at one 
time, and at another took it away according to their pleasure. 
And in the passage quoted we have nothing more nor less 
than this common proverb. And it is believed that it 
would be impossible to find a corresponding representation 
which would corroborate a rendering, “as the pleases.” 
The reader is referred to the following passages, in which a 
correspondence in sentiment with the above will be readily 
apprehended. Il. iii. 489, 440, viii. 141-143, xv. 492, 493, 
vii. 287-289. It seems to be perfectly obvious, therefore, 
that érws in this passage denotes time “when.” Accordingly, 
we have two instances in which the word is an adverb of 
time to be rendered when, one with the aorist subj., with- 
out dv, the other with the present subj. with dv. These 
examples are found within the very limited means of infor- 
mation at our command. And we have no doubt that an 
extensive knowledge of Grecian literature would furnish 
many instances of similar usage. We have, therefore, a 
refutation of the positive assertions that érws is used only 
with the indicative ; and that it is never used with é “ zm 
sensu xpovixg,” 

Another statement which Dr. Bloomfield makes from 
Tittmann requires an examination. It is this: “Inthe present 
passage, he observes it cannot have ‘notionem futuri 
exacti,’ because dv is added.” The chief objection of Dr. 
Bloomfield to rendering éxrwg when seems to have been that 
“dy is added.” And this objection is based more upon the 
requirements of the nature of the language than absence of 
usage, i.e. is more positive than negative. We are much 
surprised at this. We cannot imagine why he maintains 
that the word cannot, in connexion with dé, have “ notio- 
nem future exacti.” We were inclined to think on reading 
this statement, that he or his compositor made a mistake by 
which Tittmann was made to say just the reverse of what he 
did say. Otherwise, we must suppose that both commenta- 
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tors and grammarians forget an obvious principle of their 
language. The usage of dv with particles, and phrases 
followed by the subj. aorist, is given by grammarians as 
follows: 


“When the particles and phrases to which dv is subjoined, 
are followed by the subjunctive of the aorist, this constitutes a 
preterite by supposition or anticipation, and consequently, when 
the connexion refers to future time, it forms a future preterite. 
Lat. Futurum Exactum.”—Gr. of Buttman, p. 388. 

“The future perfect is used in Greek only in the principal 
clauses of a sentence, and in subordinate clauses, introduced by 
oss and ag that. In all other subordinate clauses, the aorist 
subj. (more seldom the perf. subj.) is used instead of it in con- 
nexion with a conjunction compounded of av, as éav, garav, Eereiday, 
bray, xpiv, dv, Eo’ av, og av, etc.—Kuhner’s Gr, 255, rem. 9. 

If these distinguished grammarians have correctly stated 
the principle of the language it would be difficult to con- 
ceive why érws, in the passage under discussion, “ cannot 
have the notionem futuri exacti becanse év is added.” 

Thus it appears that the assertions of Olshausen, that Sus 
can be rendered “ when” only with the indicative, and of 
Bloomfield; that it cannot be rendered “ when,” if é be 
added, are both contradicted by usage and obvious gram- 
matical principles. 

Having proved, as we think, that érws év may, according 
to the usage of the Greek language, be rendered when, it 
remains to inquire whether the context favors this rendering, 
or whether a more correct translation would be, so that. 

If we adopt the latter, making @rw¢ a final conjunction, 
we must understand that the apostle taught that the 
speedy coming of “times of refreshing,” and of Jesus 
Christ were conditioned by the repentance of his hearers. 
Olshansen says: “ The conversion of men, therefore, and the 
diffusion of faith in Christ, are the condition of the speedy 
approach of that blessed time, a thought which occurs 
again in 2 Pet. iii. 9.” This exposition presents thoughts 
not contained in the words of the apostle. He urged upon 
his hearers the duty of repentance, and if he added asa 
promised blessing to persuade them to perform this duty, 
that their conversion would secure the speedy return of the 
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Lord Jesus ; there is nothing in his language which would 
indicate that the enjoyment of the promised blessing was 
contingent on the diffusion of faith in Him, or the conver- 
sion of others besides themselves. The thing promised was 
for them, on condition of their repentance. The words of 
the apostle are limited to those to whom he spoke, only, as 
they may be regarded as doctrinal. Other men who repent 
may have the assurance of the same blessing. There is no 
allusion to such an association of men that the reward of 
the truly penitent depends upon the penitence of other sin- 
ners. If it could be shown that the statement of Dr. 
Olshausen were a doctrine of the Bible, certainly it is not 
taught in the text under consideration. Nor is it taught in 
2 Pet. iii. 9, where the apostle says: “ The Lord is not slack 
concerning his promise, as some men count slackness ; but 
is long-suffering to usward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Ih this 
passage the inspired writer affirms very positively that the 
promise of God to believers will be fulfilled without any 
variation, and that it will not be changed nor deferred; nor 
is the notion of Dr Olshausen a doctrine of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The language of the Divine word everywhere 
is: “If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself; but if 
thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.” (Prov. ix. 12.) 
Should it be said that the blotting out of sins is the bless- 
ing promised to the penitent; and the times of refreshing 
and the coming of the Lord Jesus are merely desirable cir- 
cumstances, not essential to the felicity of the redeemed, and 
consequently may be varied, deferred, or dispensed with 
without any neglect or slackness in the fulfilment of what is 
promised, we should affirm that such an idea would be ex- 
cluded by the language of the text, which, on condition that 
brwe is a final conjunction, contains two promises, viz. the 
blotting out of sins, which, though inferior, stands in the 
relation of cause to the second and greater. We could not 
suppose that the apostle urged his hearers to seek the highest 
good, “in order that” they might enjoy a merely convenient 
privilege, even if the laws of language would admit such a 
construction. And aside from this, the word of God ever 
associates the enjoyment of the good promised to believers 
with the appearing of the Lord, without which, instead of 
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being truly wise and blessed in the exercise of faith, they 
are of all men the most miserably deluded; for the resur- 
rection of the righteous cannot be until our Lord shall come. 
And so dependent is the inheritance of the sons of God on 
the resurrection that an inspired apostle says: * The whole 


creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now, 
and not only they, but ourselves also, which have the first 
fruits of the Spirit; even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our body ” (Rom. viii. 22, 23). Another apostle has said: 
“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is” 
(1 John iii. 2). 

It may be further objected against the translation of Saw, 
av by * so that,” making the coming of times of refreshing 
and of the appearing of tle Lord dependent upon the repen- 
tance of men and the diffusion of the gospel, that such a 
view is contrary to the doctrine of the Scriptures respecting 
the future coming of Christ. 

The Scriptures teach that Christ will come to be glorified 
in his saints as a fact determined by the Father, and men 
are exhorted to prepare to meet it. Neither the coming 
nor the time of the coming depends upon the conversion of 
men. In proof of this we need only refer the reader to 
what our Saviour said on the subject. ‘“ What I say unto 
you I say unto all, watch.” And we are commanded to 
watch, because we “know not what hour our Lord doth 
come.” Our Saviour did, indeed, teach that the gospel 
must be preached among all nations before the end should 
come. But there seems to be no assurance that men gene- 
rally would believe the gospel; on the contrary, it was 
plainly predicted both by Christ and his apostles that before 
His coming there would be an apostasy—that the man 
of sin would be revealed, so that there would be but little 
faith on the earth. 

The conversion of men, therefore, cannot be the condition 
of the coming of the Lord according to his promise. It 
may, perhaps, be farther argued, though the conversion of 
men was not a condition of his coming at a remote period, 
yet had men readily received the gospel in the days of the 

VOL. XIII.—NO. IV. 38 
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apostles, his “ speedy” return would have been secured. 
There is nothing in the language of the text which would 
indicate or authorize such an opinion. If the words awe dv 
indicate that repentance was the condition of the return of 
Jesus Christ, it was a condition at one time as well as 
another. Whether this repentance which would secure 
such a result, were the act of one or one thousand, or of a 
majority of the inhabitants of the world, it is to be consi- 
dered the necessary antecedent of the consequent. There 
is no possible allusion to a conditioned promise‘that if the 
men of that age would repent Christ would “speedily ” 
come, but if only a small number should obey the gospel, 
his advent would be left to the unsearchable determina- 
tion of the Father, in respect to time and fitting cireum- 
stances. This teaching certainly is not in the text. True, 
there is a specific application of the words of Peter to those 
whom he addressed, yet being doctrinal, they may unques- 
tionably be addressed to men of this age as they were to 
them. If it were a doctrine received among Christians at 
that time, that it was the peculiar privilege of those who 
lived at that time to be able to secure the return of Christ 
by a general acceptance of the gospel, the words under con- 
sideration would probably have been received accord- 
ingly. But we doubt if such a doctrine can anywhere be 
found in the Scriptures. 

Hence it seems to be evident that if érws a should be 
rendered “so that,” we are compelled to adopt the exposi- 
tion that would give to every penitent sinner the assurance 
of the “speedy ” coming of the times of refreshing. Many 
repented at the preaching of Peter. But Jesus and the 
times of refreshing did not come. Shall we therefore say 
that the early Christians did not receive the blessing pro- 
mised to the penitent? It would appear that they did not, 
if that which was promised was the “ speedy ” coming of 
the times of refreshing. Certainly we cannot think that 
Peter urged men to repent by considerations which were 
never realized by those who yielded to his exhortations. 

Dr. Bloomfield was evidently not satisfied with his own 
rendering of the phrase under consideration. He says, 


the sense, then, is, “that so the times of refreshing may 


come from the presence of the Lord,” i.e. “ that ye may see 
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with joy the time which the Lord hath appointed as the 
period of refreshing.” It is difficult to perceive how he 
could think that the phrases “that so the times of refreshing 
may come,” and that ye may see with joy the time that the 
Lord hath appointed as the period of refreshing, are synony- 
mous, especially when “that so,” if it be apparently equi- 
valent in its import, is regarded by him as in nothing dif- 
ferent from “so that.” He, as we should think, uncon- 
Sciously to himself, abandons his exegesis based upon an 
unguarded assumption respecting usage, and follows the 
analogy of other Scriptures which refer to the great theme. 

It remains to examine the rendering found in our English 
version, “ when the times of refreshing shall come,” &c. 

If we translate érws dv when, we must understand that 
the period of the coming of the times of refreshing was 
designedly left indefinite by the speaker, either because it 
was not essential to his discourse, or because it had not been 
revealed from the Father. The phrase is just what it 
should be if he had wished to have his hearers understand 
that it was the prerogative of God to know the proper time 
for his own acts, as we have seen from the quotation from 
Homer. And we know that after the ascension of our 
Lord his disciples were accustomed to refer to the time of 
their Lord’s return, as a subject respecting which they should 
not make inquiries. It may be profitable to place in imme- 
diate connexion the érug adv FAbwor xoupo, “ when the times 
shall come,” of Peter with the Srrwe xév sdeAnow, “ when he 
pleases or when he shall please,” of Homer. In both 
instances, the event is conceived of as transpiring when 
it shall please God to bring it to pass, who keeps the times 
or seasons in his own power. In the passage before us, by 
the use of the aorist subj., in connexion with av, joined to 
an adverbial particle, the predicate has the force of a future 


perfect ; accordingly the blessing promised to the penitent 


would be fully possessed subsequent to the coming of the 
times of refreshing, and the appearing of the Lord Jesus. 
Three topics demand attention. 

1. Do the sacred writers uniformly speak of the time of 
our Saviour’s second coming when the times of refreshing 
will commence, as reserved in the power of the Father ? 

2. Do the sacred writers represent that believers in Christ 
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will enter upen the enjoyment of the blessings promised to 
them at His second appearing ? 

3. Did Peter, in the passage before us, speak in appro- 
priate terms of these promised blessings, to be enjoyed when 
Christ shall come ? 

1. The following Scriptures will be a sufficient answer to 
the first question : 

* But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heavens, but my Father only.” Matt. xxiv. 3% 
“And he said unto them, it is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power.” 
Acts i. 7. 

“ But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no 
need that I write unto you. For yourselves know perfectly 
that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. 
For when they shall say peace and safety, then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman 
with child, and they shall not escape.” 1 Thess. v. 2, 3. 

2. The Scriptures uniformly teach that the righteous will 
enter upon the possession of the promised inheritance at 
the appearing of our Saviour Jesus, when their bodies 
shall be raised up. 

It is considered proper to call attention, in this connexion, 
to the fact that the sacred writers very seldom refer to a 
state of conscious blessedness between death and the second 
coming of Christ. Those, however, who deny such a state 
do greatly err, for there are passages in the Bible which do 
unmistakably affirm, that when believers leave the body 
they are “ present with the Lord,” and that death to them 
is gain. But in recent times we have greatly departed 
from the custom of prophets and apostles, who uniformly 
encouraged their own hearts, and the hearts of their fellow- 
Christians, by presenting before their minds, that when 
arising from the dead to meet their Lord at his appearing, 
they would enjoy unending bliss. Job declares his hope 
in the folluwing emphatic terms: “ For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth: And though afier my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall 


see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another ; 
though my reins be consumed within me.” Job xix. 25-27. 
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The Psalmist also looked for the blessedness of the saints at 
the resurrection. “ As for me, I will behold thy face in 
righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy 
likeness.” Psalm xvii. 15. 

The apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, gives 
the hope which sustained the ancient saints in the midst of 
the most cruel persecution. ‘“ Women received their dead 
raised to life again; and others were tortured not accepting 
deliverance, that they might receive a better remunera- 
tion.” Heb. xi. 35. 

Our Saviour also refers his disciples to the same period, 
as the time when devotion to himself would receive its 
reward. “ But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind, for thou shalt be blessed ; 
for they cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just.” Luke xiv. 13, 14. 
The following passages of the word of God teach the same 
great fact: “ For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now; and not only 
they, but ourselves also, which have received the first fruits 
of the Spirit; even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 

” Rom. viii. 21,22. “For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought the good fight; I have finished my course. I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me only, but to all them 
also that love his appearing.” 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. 


bodies. 


“Set your affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. When Christ, who zs our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” Col. iii. 2-4. 

With such passages the New Testament abounds—pas- 
sages which present the hopes of the Christian as over- 
looking all that intervenes, and resting in the “ times of 
refreshing ;” of the glorions appearing of our great God 
and Saviour. This state of mind was not occasional, but 
constant; not of a few, but of all. 

8. The blessing promised to the penitent, in the passage 

nder discussion, is.the blotting out of sins “ when the time 


5 
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f refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord, and 
when he shall send Jesus Christ.” It will not be doubted 
that, as the blotting out of transgression is an element so 
essential to future blessedness, that without it happiness 
must be exchanged for unutterable torment, it might with 
propriety be put as a part for the whole in an impassioned 
discourse. Nor do we deem it necessary to refer to parti- 
cular passages to prove that it was common with Christ and 
his apostles to speak of the blessings secured to those who 
believed, by affirming that their sins are forgiven. 

But it may be objected that forgiveness of sin is a present 
blessing, which the penitent immediately receives, and that 
to interpret the apostle’s language, so as to defer the blot- 
ting out of sins until the coming of Christ, would involve 
it in inexplicable obseurity. It is believed that this objec- 
tion arises from the prevailing indifference respecting the 
Scripture doctrine of the coming of Christ and the first 
resurrection. The sacred writers abundantly teach that 
there is nothing perfected in respect to the saints until the 
resurrection. What is enjoyed in this world, and even 
what is enjoyed by departed saints, is but an earnest, a 
foretaste, in consideration of the certainty of the future 
possession of the redemption of the body. The final act of 
blotting out of sins will be at the judgment. Hence the 
apostle Pan] says, “ The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death.” 1 Cor. xv. 26. The meaning is, the salvation of 
the people of God is not complete until the body is ran- 
somed from the power of the grave, where it is now held, 
according to the original decree against sin. When that 
shall have been accomplished, the triumphal song will be 
sung, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is sin, and the strength 
of sin is the law; but thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

From this passage, also, we learn that the power of sin is 
not wholly removed until the resurrection of the body. 
Finally, we are positively taught that the blotting out of sin 
by a formal act or decree will be done when Christ shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing, and his 
kingdom ; when he “shall say to those on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
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pared for you from the foundation of the world.” Matt. 
xxv. 39. 

These passages will suffice to show that the blotting out 
of sins, as a formal, judicial act, will be at the judgment, 
when Christ shall commence his glorious reign. Accord- 
ingly, the language of the apostle corresponds in this par- 
ticular with the teachings of other parts of the Bible on 
this subject. 

In conclusion, we would say, that we think we have 
shown that the rendering of érus dv, “ when,” is sustained 
by the usage of the Greek language, and that such a ren- 
dering is favored by the context; whereas the rendering 
so that involves the interpretation of the passage in inex- 
plicable difficulties. And if these suggestions are accord- 
ing to truth, it would seem to follow that, so far as the 
translation of this passage gives any instruction on the sub- 
ject, our common English version of the Bible is better 
authority respecting the meaning of the original than the 
exegetical remarks or criticisms of many of the most learned 


philologists. 


Arr. V.—Tue Benerits or A KNowLepGE or THE PuRPosEs 
Gop HAS REVEALED IN RESPECT TO HIs KinGpom. 


Maxipiog 6 dvayiwitxuv, xai ol axovovres Toug Aoyoug THs rPopyTEIag, 


, ~ , 3 + ~ : glee a a ae 
xaos THLOUVTES Ta Ev AuTy VEY Pap Levar 0 yap *OLI OS Evy US. 


“ Happy he who reads and they who hear the words of 
this prophecy, and keep (preserve, cherish) the things writ- 
ten in it, for the time is near.” Rev. i. 3. 

The, blessing here assured to those who read, hear, and 
cherish what is written in the Revelation, is not a special 
benediction from God, expressive of his approbation, but 
benefits that arise to them from the knowledge, belief, and 
expectation of the futurities he has foreshown, in respect to 
the world and church. It is a prediction that, to those who 
receive, and live in the faith of the great things he has 
revealed in the words and symbols of the book, they will 
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prove the means of signal benefits, a true happiness, by the 
knowledge of his ways which they impart, the supports they 
yield to faith, the views they present of the future redemp- 
tion of the world, and the thoughts and hopes they inspire 
of the glory and bliss of immortal life in his everlasting 
kingdom. The prediction implies, accordingly, that the 
prophecy is intelligible; that those who take proper mea- 
sures will obtain a knowledge of what it teaches, and will 
gain it from the words of the prophecy itself, not from 
foreign sources, and that that knowledge will be eminently 
conducive to their well being; and that implies that it is 
essential to their true peace and happiness, that without it 
they will fail of a just comprehension of his providence, 
the great ends he is pursuing, and the issue he is soon to 
reach ; and will be left to darkness, discouragement, and per- 
haps despair. We propose to point out some of the things 
revealed in the Apocalypse, that are thus adapted to inspire 
confidence in God, submission under the great trials to 
which he subjects his people, and serenity and joy in the 
prospect of the redemption in which the conflicts that are so 
long to agitate and darken the world, are finally to termi- 
nate. 

1. Among them is the fact, that the revelations of the 
prophecy in respect to the administration God is now exer- 
cising, and is hereafter to exercise over the earth, were not 
confined to men, but were made known also to the intelli- 
gences that dwell in all his other worlds. The disclosures 
of the Apocalypse to John were also made at the same time 
to the angelic orders, and drew from them expressions of 
their sense of the righteousness, wisdom, and graciousness 
of God’s ways, that show that they had an intimate know- 
ledge of all that concerns the character and condition of 
mankind, and the work which Christ has wrought for their 
redemption. The angels that were present in the visions, 
the prophet states, were in the narrowest sense the terms 
can bear, between four and five hundred millions. They 
may have been, and probably were, many times that 
number; thousands, perhaps myriads of millions; as my- 
riads of myriads, the numbers used by the prophet, instead 
of being merely two myriads multiplied by two myriads, 
may have been tens, hundreds, or thousands of myriads, 
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multiplied by a like number of ten thousands; and they, 
on the principle on which other symbols were used, were 
but representatives of the immeasurably greater hosts of 
which their several orders consist, to whom, and to all 
lower ranks of intelligences that are under their sway, it 
was, doubtless, their office to communicate what God 
revealed to them. On the Lamb’s receiving the sealed book 
from the hand of the Father, they uttered their trust and 
joy in the chant: “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” This shows that they 
were aware of Christ’s deity, his incarnation, his death for 


the expiation of the sins of men, his exaltation to supreme 


power, and the office he was to exercise in heaven and the 
homage he was to receive on earth as the ruler of the uni- 
verse. And that implies that they had a full knowledge 
also of the nature, fall, and condition of man, and the nature 
of the salvation Christ is to accomplish for those whom he 
redeems. And to that knowledge of what was past, was 
now added the foresight of all the future that was revealed 
through the words and symbols of the visions. 

Now this revelation of the events disclosed in the Apoca- 
lypse to those angelic orders, and communication by them, 
undoubtedly, to all other orders of intelligences, is suited to 
impress the believer with the greatness of God’s designs, 
and to inspire him with assurance of his wisdom and good- 
ness. It indicates that the great and terrible events of 
which it was foreshown our world was and is to be the 
scene, have an office to fill as vast as the universe itself is 
of God’s intelligent creatures, and that their permission in 
the shapes and conditions in which they take place, is of ° 
some imperative necessity, and for some holy and beneficent 
end. God would not communicate a foreknowledge of 
them te those infinite hosts of the loftiest ranks in his 
empire, and through them to all other orders of his holy 
subjects, unless the knowledge of them was essential to 
their just comprehension of him, and perfection in wis- 
dom, trust, and love. And such a knowledge of them would 
not be essential to their perfect intelligence, rectitude, and 
blessedness, unless the permission of the events themselves, 
so far as they are evil acts of men, and the acts of judg- 
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will enter pen the enjoyment of the ble asinge promised to 
them at Ilis second appearing { 

3. D dl Peter, in the ] saesal re ir fore lia, speak in appro 
priate terme of these promised blessings, to be enjoy ed when 
Christ shall come ¢ 

1. The following Seriptures will be a sufficient answer to 
the first question ; 

* Dut of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heavens, but my Father only.” Matt. xxiv. 37. 
“And he said unto them, it is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power.” 
Acts i. 7. 

“ But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no 
need that I write unto you. For yourselves know perfeetly 
that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. 
For when they shall say peace and safety, then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman 
with child, and they shall not escape.” 1 Thess. v. 2, 3. 

2. The Scriptures uniformly teach that the righteous will 
enter upon the possession of the promised inheritance at 
the appearing of our Saviour Jesus, when their bodies 
shall be raised up. 

It is considered proper to call attention, in this connexion, 
to the fact that the sacred writers very seldom refer to a 
state of conscious blessedness between death and the second 
coming of Christ. Those, however, who deny such a state 
do greatly err, for there are passages in the Bible which do 
unmistakably affirm, that when believers leave the body 
they are “ present with the Lord,” and that death to them 
is gain. Dut in recent times we have greatly departed 
from the custom of prophets and apostles, who uniformly 
encouraged their own hearts, and the hearts of their fellow- 
Christians, by presenting before their minds, that when 
arising from the dead to meet their Lord at his appearing, 
they would enjoy unending bliss. Job declares his hope 
in the following emphatic terms: “ For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth: And though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall 
see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another ; 
though my reins be consumed within me.” Job xix. 25-27. 
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The Psalmist also looked for the bleassedness of the saints at 
the resurrection. “As for me, I will behold thy face in 
righteousness; | shall be satisfied when | awake in thy 
likeness.” Psalm xvii, 15, 

The apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, gives 
the hope which sustained the ancient saints in the midst of 
the most eruel perseention. “ Women received their dead 
raised to life again; and others were tortured not accepting 
deliverance, that they might receive a better remunera- 
tion.” Heb. xi. 35. 

Our Saviour also refers his disciples to the same period, 
as the time when devotion to himself would receive its 
reward, “ But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind, for thou shalt be blessed ; 
for they cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just.” Luke xiv. 13, 14. 
The following passages of the word of God teach the same 
great fact: “ For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now; and not only 
they, but ourselves also, which have received the first fruits 
of the Spirit; even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 

yaiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
bodies.” Rom. viii. 21,22. “For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought the good fight; I have finished my course. I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me only, but to all them 
also that love his appearing.” 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. 

“Set your affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. When Christ, who 7s our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” Col. iii. 2-4. 

With such passages the New Testament abounds—pas- 
sages which present the hopes of the Christian as over- 
looking all that intervenes, and resting in the “ times of 
refreshing ;” of the glorious appearing of our great God 
and Saviour. This state of mind was not occasional, but 
constant ; not of a few, but of all. 

3. The blessing promised to the penitent, in the passage 
nder discussion, is the blotting out of sins “ when the time 
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of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord, and 
when he shall send Jesus Christ.” It will not be doubted 
that, as the blotting out of transgression is an element so 
essential to future blessedness, that without it happiness 
must be exchanged for unutterable torment, it might with 
propriety be put as a part for the whole in an impassioned 
discourse. Nor do we deem it necessary to refer to parti- 
cular passages to prove that it was common with Christ and 
his apostles to speak of the blessings secured to those who 
believed, by affirming that their sins are forgiven. 

But it may be objected that forgiveness of sin is a present 
blessing, which the penitent immediately receives, and that 
to interpret the apostle’s language, so as to defer the blot- 
ting out of sins until the coming of Christ, would involve 
it in inexplicable obscurity. It is believed that this objec- 
tion arises from the prevailing indifference respecting the 
Scripture doctrine of the coming of Christ and the first 
resurrection. The sacred writers abundantly teach that 
there is nothing perfected in respect to the saints until the 
resurrection. What is enjoyed in this world, and even 
what is enjoyed by departed saints, is but an earnest, a 
foretaste, in consideration of the certainty of the future 
possession of the redemption of the body. The final act of 
blotting out of sins will be at the judgment. Hence the 
apostle Paul says, “ The last enemy ¢hat shall be destroyed 
is death.” 1 Cor. xv. 26. The meaning is, the salvation of 
the people of God is not complete until the body is ran- 
somed from the power of the grave, where it is now held, 
according to the original decree against sin.” When that 
shall have been accomplished, the triumphal song will be 
sung, “QO death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is sin, and the strength 
of sin is the law; but thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

From this passage, also, we learn that the power of sin is 
not wholly removed until the resurrection of the body. 
Finally, we are positively taught that the blotting out of sin 
by a formal act or decree will be done when Christ shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing, and his 
kingdom; when he “shall say to those on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
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pared for you from the foundation of the world.” Matt. 
xxv. 39. 

These passages will suffice to show that the blotting out 
of sins, as a formal, judicial act, will be at the judgment, 
when Christ shall commence his glorious reign. Accord- 
ingly, the language of the apostle corresponds in this par- 
ticular with the teachings of other parts of the Bible on 
this subject. 

In conclusion, we would say, that we think we have 
shown that the rendering of éru¢ &v, “ when,” is sustained 
by the usage of the Greek language, and that such a ren- 
dering is favored by the context; whereas the rendering 
so that involves the interpretation of the passage in inex- 
plicable difficulties. And if these suggestions are accord- 
ing to truth, it would seem to follow that, so far as the 
translation of this passage gives any instruction on the sub- 
ject, our common English version of the Bible is better 
authority respecting the meaning of the original than the 
exegetical remarks or criticisms of many of the most learned 
philologists. 
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“ Happy he who reads and they who hear the words of 
this prophecy, and keep (preserve, cherish) the things writ- 
ten in it, for the time is near.” Rev. i. 3. 

The blessing here assured to those who read, hear, and 
cherish what is written in the Revelation, is not a special 
benediction from God, expressive of his approbation, but 
benefits that arise to them from the knowledge, belief, and 
expectation of the futurities he has foreshown, in respect to 
the world and church. It is a prediction that, to those who 
receive, and live in the faith of the great things he has 
revealed in the words and symbols of the book, they will 
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prove the means of signal benefits, a trne happiness, by the 
knowledge of his ways which they impart, the supports they 
yield to faith, the views they present of the future redemp- 
tion of the world, and the thoughts and hopes they inspire 
of the glory and bliss of immortal life in his everlasting 
kingdom. The prediction implies, accordingly, that the 
prophecy is intelligible; that those who take proper mea- 
sures will obtain a knowledge of what it teaches, and will 
gain it from the words of the prophecy itself, not from 
foreign sources, and that that knowledge will be eminently 
conducive to their well being ; and that implies that it is 
essential to their trne peace and happiness, that without it 
they will fail of a just comprehension of his providence, 
the great ends he is pursuing, and the issue he is soon to 
reach ; and will be left to darkness, discouragement, and per- 
haps despair. We propose to point out some of the things 
revealed in the Apocalypse, that are thus adapted to inspire 
confidence in God, submission under the great trials to 
which he subjects his people, and serenity and joy in the 
prospect of the redemption in which the conflicts that are so 
long to agitate and darken the world, are finally to termi- 
nate. 

1. Among them is the fact, that the revelations of the 
prophecy in respect to the administration God is now exer- 
cising, and is hereafter to exercise over the earth, were not 
confined to men, but were made known also to the intelli- 
gences that dwell in all his other worlds. The disclosures 
of the Apocalypse to John were also made at the same time 
to the angelic orders, and drew from them expressions of 
their sense of the righteousness, wisdom, and graciousness 
of God’s ways, that show that they had an intimate know- 
ledge of all that concerns the character and condition of 
mankind, and the work which Christ has wrought for their 
redemption. The angels that were present in the visions, 
the prophet states, were in the narrowest sense the terms 
can bear, between four and five hundred millions. They 
may have been, and probably were, many times that 
number ; thousands, perhaps myriads of millions; as my- 
riads of myriads, the numbers used by the prophet, instead 
of being merely two myriads multiplied by two myriads, 
may have been tens, hundreds, or thousands of myriads, 
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multiplied by a like number of ten thousands; and they, 
on the principle on which other symbols were used, were 
but representatives of the immeasurably greater hosts of 
which their several orders consist, to whom, and to all 
lower ranks of intelligences that are under their sway, it 
was, doubtless, their office to communicate what God 
revealed to them. On the Lamb’s receiving the sealed book 
from the hand of the Father, they uttered their trust and 
joy in the chant: “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” This shows that they 
were aware of Chirist’s deity, his incarnation, his death for 
the expiation of the sins of men, his exaltation to supreme 
power, and the office he was to exercise in heaven and the 
homage he was to receive on earth as the ruler of the uni- 
verse. And that implies that they had a full knowledge 
also of the nature, fall, and condition of man, and the nature 
of the salvation Christ is to accomplish for those whom he 
redeems. And to that knowledge of what was past, was 
now added the foresight of all the future that was revealed 
through the words and symbols of the visions. 

Now this revelation of the events disclosed in the Apoca- 
lypse to those angelic orders, and communication by them, 
undoubtedly, to all other orders of intelligences, is suited to 
impress the believer with the greatness of God’s designs, 
and to inspire him with assurance of his wisdom and good- 
ness. It indicates that the great and terrible events of 
which it was foreshown our world was and is to be the 
scene, have an office to fill as vast as the universe itself is 
of God’s intelligent creatures, and that their permission in 
the shapes and conditions in which they take place, is of 
some imperative necessity, and for some holy and beneficent 
end. God would not communicate a foreknowledge of 
them to those infinite hosts of the loftiest ranks in his 
empire, and through them to all other orders of his holy 
subjects, unless the knowledge of them was essential to 
their just comprehension of him, and perfection in wis- 
dom, trust, and love. And such a knowledge of them would 
not be essential to their perfect intelligence, rectitude, and 
blessedness, unless the permission of the events themselves, 
so far as they are evil acts of men, and the acts of judg- 
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ment he was to exercise in regard to them, were indispens- 
able to the vindication of his rights, the manifestation of 
his perfections, and the accomplishment of such a redemp- 
tion of the world in greatness and glory as his boundless 
wisdom contemplates. It is intuitively certain that he 
would not permit such awful crimes as the persecution, by 
the civil powers, of those who worship him, and the apos- 
tasy of the church itself to idol worship, if there were not 
reasons of infinite moment for their permission. And it is 
equally clear, that he would not reveal those crimes and 
impieties beforehand to his whole intelligent kingdom, and 
make them spectators of their occurrence, if the reasons 
of their permission were not such, as that all the ranks and 
individuals of that universe can and do see it is righteous 
and wise. It is because his administration is infinitely 
becoming his perfections, and is ordered with a reference 
to the highest good of his vast empire, that he chooses it, 
and makes it known to his holy subjects in all other worlds, 

Happy, then, are they who discern and carry in their 
thoughts this great feature of the revelation made in this 
prophecy. In what grandeur it reveals the Almighty. 
With what significance it invests the events that filled the 
ages that have passed since the revelation was made. 
What immeasurable moment it gives to all our blessings, 
our trials, our falls, and our obediences. What confidence 
in God it is suited to inspire ; what submission to his will; 
what joyous expectations of the hour when the mysteries of 
the present administration shall meet a solution in that for 
which it is preparing the way. 

2. The revelations of this prophecy were also made to 
those who had been redeemed from our world, and dwell in 
the divine presence. The living creatures who stood next 
the throne, and the elders who sat before it, were redeemed 
men, as is seen from their chant, on the Lamb’s receiving the 
sealed book. 

“ And when he took the book, the four living crea- 
tures, and the twenty-four elders, fell down before the 
Lamb, having every one of them a harp, and golden cups 
full of odors, which are prayers of the saints. And they 
sing a new song, saying, ‘Worthy art thou to take the book 
and to open the seals thereof ; for thou wast slain and hast 
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redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; And thou hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests, and we shall reign on the 
earth.” As they had been redeemed by Christ’s blood, they 
were human beings; and as, though their number was 
small, they had been redeemed out of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation, they must have spoken as 
symbols of all who had been vedoemed from the earth ; and 
as they thus represented the whole body of the redeemed, 
the revelation which was made to them, was made to them 
as representatives of that body, and must thence be consi- 
dered as communicated by them to all who had then been 
redeemed, and probably to all who passed from the earth to 
heaven in later ages. And this is confirmed by the appear- 
ance in a vision immediately before the pouring of the vials, 
of a vast host of the redeemed who had lived during the 
reign of the beast, and utterance of a chant which exhibits 
them as having a full knowledge of all God’s dealings with 
his true worshippers through that long period. “And I 
saw as it were, a glassy sea mingled with fire, and they 
who were victorious from the beast, and from its image, 
and from the number of its name, standing on the glassy sea, 
having harps of God. And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
Great and wonderful thy works, O Lord God Almighty : 
just and true thy ways, king of the nations. Who shall 
net fear, O Lord, and glorify thy name as alone holy ; 
for all the nations shall come ‘and worship before thee, 
because thy judgments are made manifest?” The vast 
crowd of the sanctified who had passed to the skies during 
the long domination of the beast and its image, thus indicate 
a perfect knowledge of all the acts of the persecuting pow- 
ers represented by those symbols, and conviction of the jus- 
tice of the retributive judgments with which God was about 
to strike and destroy them. They must have been aware, 
therefore, of all the preceding revelations of the prophecy, 
and all the events in which they had met their fulfilment ; 
and that bespeaks a knowledge of all that God had made 
known, and all that men had done. 

And happy are they who receive and keep this great 
teaching of the prophecy. It reveals to us more distinctly 
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and impressively than any other part of the divine word, 
the comforting and hope-inspiring assurance that the re- 
deemed in their disembodied life in the skies, are not only 
conscious and active, but are intimately cognizant of all that 
takes place in the accomplishment in our world of the great 
events foreshown in the Apocalypse. Instead of sinking, as 
many at least of those who neglect the prophecy imagine, 
into inactivity, and perhaps lis tlessness ; they are exalted to 
rast intelligence, made familiar with all God’s great pur- 
poses respecting the redemption of our world, and filled 
with adoring realizations of the righteousness and wisdom 
of his ways. And what vast significance this implies, 
attaches to all the events that are taking place in our world! 
How great and momentous must be the office they fill in the 
divine administration, that the k: iowledge of them i is thus 
communicated to all the ransomed in heaven, and made the 
theme of their perpetual study! How certain that a know- 
ledge of them is essential to a true comprehension of God’s 
wisdom, justice, truth, and grace ; and thence, that these 
events are to be the means of verifying those perfections ; 
and, therefore, that they are permitted because they are in 
some relation requisite as preparatives to that full redemp- 
tion of the race which God in his all-perfect intelligence 
and love designs. 

3. The prophecy exhibits God as absolute in his supre- 
macy. He appears as the Almighty, all-creating, all-up- 
holding, and all-disposing. All creatures are in his hands. 
They go no further than he permits them in their war on 
his people and his kingdom. Ie arrests them at whatever 
point he will; he scourges them with whatever judgments 
he pleases; he dashes them to destruction whenever the 
safety of his people and the vindication of his justice re- 
quire it. A few only of the human beings to whom the 
prophecy relates, were in existence when the revelation was 
made. He could have refrained from calling them into 
life, had he pleased; millions and millions who are to live 
under this dispensation have not yet come into being. This 
indicates in the most emphatic form that their existence and 
agency are to subserve ends of the greatest importance in 
his empire. He would not create “and uphold the vast 
multitudes who reject his grace, persecute his people, and 
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endeavor to strike his kingdom from existence, unless their 
resistance were to be ov erruled by him to the most momen- 
tous ends. Such exemplifications of what man is, must be 
essential conditions to such a redemption of the race as 
he designs to effect, or they would not be permitted. 
Happy are they, therefore, who see and realize the 
supremacy with which he thus reigns. The interests of his 
kingdom, they see, are safe in his hands. The seeming 
triumph of his enemies is no triumph over him. It is but 
a signal of their overthrow. He has them as absolutely in 
his power as he has his children, and will make their 
wickedness subserve his glory, and the well-being of his 
kingdom, as certainly and directly as he will the humble- 
ness, penitence, love, and fidelity of his children. And 
this joy-inspiring and elevating assurance is lost in a great 
measure to those who neglect or misconceive the prophecy. 
To multitudes, the great events that have filled the ages 
since the date of the visions,—the limited spread of the 
gospel, the assumption of power over the church by the 
monarchs of the oman empire, the apostasy of the church 
to idol-homage, the persecution of the true worshippers 
through nearly the whole period that has passed since the 
close of the first century, the wars that have prevailed from 
age to age, and filled the world with sorrow and strewn it 
with de solation, are an inexplicable enigma. They have no 
clue to the reason that they are permitted. Some, accord- 
ingly, regard God as baffled by the power of his enemies; 
and others conclude that he has no purpose of a more 
gracious dispensation over the world than that which he is 
now exercising, under which evil so generally predominates. 
4, The prophecy exhibits the present administration, 
under which sin reigns in such fearful forms, as preparative 
to another and far more gracious one. There not only is 
no intimation that the present is to continue for ever, but it 
is expressly revealed that it is at length to reach its close, 
and be followed by a dispensation under which righteous- 
ness and peace are to prevail. The trials, accordingly, to 
which the race is now subjected, the crimes and impieties 
into which it is left to fall, the ceaseless war apostates are 
allowed to wage on those who maintain allegiance to God, 
and the awful judgments with which nations and commu- 
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nities are scourged and destroyed, are in preparation for 
that new administration. The assertions of God’s rights 
which are made in these appointments and permissions, the 
exhibitions that take place of the blindness, folly, and 
wickedness of men, the exemplifications of the inefficiency 
of all mere instrumental means to recall them from sin, 
and the proofs that are given by believers of a true restora- 
tion to the image of God, and meetness for his kingdom, 
are prerequisites to the institution of a more gracious sway, 
under which these evils are to cease, and redemption be 
extended to all. 

This is indicated in every part of the prophecy. At the 
opening of the visions, a voice from heaven proclaimed that 
the events about to be foreshown under the seals, the trum- 
pets, and the vials, must come to pass. As their occur- 
rence depended on the Divine will, their necessity lay in 
the office they were to fill as preparatives for the different 
and more momentous events that are to follow. Man must 
first show what he is, in order that, when Christ comes, it 
may be seen from what it is that he redeems him. Believers 
must show by decisive tests the reality of their renovation, 
in order that it may be seen that God is justified in accept- 

; ing them as his children. 

Happy are they, therefore, who discern the oftiee which, 
the prophecy teaches, the present dispensation fills in rela- 
tion to that which is to follow. This great end of the trials, 
apostasies, and avenging judgments of the present period, 
is lost to those who neglect or misconceive the Apocalypse. 
The permission of these events is inexplicable to them. 
Not receiving the great truth set forth in a dazzling light 
in the whole train of the visions, that this dispensation is 
soon to reach its end, and give place to one of an essentially 
different cast, they see no reason whatever for the permis- 
sion of the evils that now reign, and have reigned through 
eighteen hundred years. In the view of many, indeed, the 
world is never to see a better period than that through 
which it is now passing. And on the theory of those who 
hold that it is yet to be Christianized, it not only is not any 
better prepared for that event than it was at the first pro- 
mulgation of the gospel, but the manifestations that have 
taken place through this long series of ages, of what man 
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is, and what the rights of God are,:can contribute nothing 
torender the conversion of the nations, as a measure of 
God’s government, any more appropriate now than it was 
at the time of Christ’s ascension. The existence of evil on 
such a scale, through such a round of ages, is to them a 
dark and frightful mystery. Some are driven by their false 
principles to assume that God permits it for its own sake ; 
others, that it takes plaee because he cannot prevent it; 
their conceptions of him thus sinking to the level of their 
mistaken views of his government. 

But those who receive this great teaching of the pro- 
phecy are involved in no such perplexities. They see that 
this dispensation is preparative to another, owes its pecu- 
liarities to the office it fills towards that, and bears the stamp, 
in all its great permissions, of his immeasurable wisdom, 
rectitude, and goodness. 

5. This dispensation, though continuing through more 
than eighteen hundred years, is yet limited, and to a period 
that is short, compared with the unending ages of the dis- 
pensation that is to follow. Its exact duration, indeed, is 
not defined. Its shortness, however, is indicated with 
sufficient clearness by the twelve hundred and sixty years 
of the reign of the usurping civil rulers, and the priests of 
the apostate church, which occupy a large part of it, and 
are to close a short time before Christ’s second coming. It 
is not, indeed, possible to determine with certainty, the 
commencement of that time, nor is it necessary ; as the 
design in revealing the length of the beast’s career was, not 
to enable those who svffer its tyranny, to fix the day of its 
termination, but simply to apprise them that its period 
is limited and short, in comparison of the reign of the 
tedeemer that is to follow; and it has filled this office 
to the church, and still fills it. Thousands have been sus- 
tained and cheered when suffering persecution, by the 
assurance that the power that made war on them was soon 
to reach its end. 

Happy are they, then, who receive this assurance of the 
prophecy. They know that the career of those persecuting 
powers is drawing to a close. They know that the conflicts, 
and sins, and miseries that mark this dispensation are soon 
toend. They look forward with confidence and joy to the 
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day when Christ shall assume the sceptre of the world, and 
make it the dwelling-place of righteousness and peace. But 
no such assurance have they who overlook or reject this 
prediction of the prophecy. The future to them is uncer. 
tain and dreary. There are thousands of them who have no 
settled belief that the world is ever to see a brighter age 
than the present. They hold that sin and suffering are to 
reign, and perhaps in the forms they now wear, till the end, 
which they anticipate, of time itself comes. If the present 
system of administration is to be continued unchanged, how 
‘an any essential change take place in the character and 
condition of the race ? 

6. When those persecuting powers reach the end of their 
career, Christ is to come and institute a new dispensation, 
under which all are to be redeemed from the power and 
curse of sin, and exalted to a holiness and blessedness, much 
like that of unfallen beings; and it is in the wholly ditfer- 
ent state in which they are then to be placed, that the reason 
is seen, of the trial to which all are subjected under the 
present dispensation. When the seventh trumpet sounds, 
the kingdom of this world is to become Christ’s, and he is to 
reign for ever and ever; and under his sceptre the race is to 
be released from the curse brought on it by sin, and re- 
placed in essentially the condition in that respect, they 
would have occupied, had our first parents not fallen. 
“And [ heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold 
the tabernacle of God, with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself’ shall 
be with them, their God ; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there be any more pain; 
for the former things are passed away. And he that sitteth 
upon the throne said, Behold I make all things new.” 
* And he showed me the river of the water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. In the midst of the broad way of it and of the river, 
on this side and on that side the tree of life, which bear 
twelve fruits, yielding its fruit every month; and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations, and 
there shall be no more curse; but the throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it.” No. language could more 
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expressly and unequivocally declare that the curse resulting 
from sin is then to be removed from those with whom God 
thus dwells, and this, indeed, is what might be expected 
from the office Christ fills as the second Adam. As the 
first Adam stood in his trial for the whole race, and, had he 
continued in allegiance, would have secured holiness and 
immortality to all his descendants, but by his fall brought 
them all under sin and death; so Christ, the second Adam, 
in his trial and sufferings, stood as the substitute of all, and 
by his obedience and death secured an immortal bodily life 
to all; and a release from sin to all who are given to him 
by his Father to be inheritors of that blessing. And his 
intervention probably would have taken place immediately 
after the fall of the first pair, and the benefits of his right- 
eousness and death been extended, as the effects of Adam’s 
fall were, to all as they came into being, had it not been 
necessary, in order that the salvation he accomplishes may 
be understood by mankind themselves, and other intelli- 
gences, that a practical exemplification should take place 
of what men as fallen beings are; and of the consequences 
that sin naturally draws in its train. ILad he entered on 
his work, as the second Adam, immediately after the fall of 
the first pair, released them at once, and their posterity, from 
the penalty of their sin, and replaced them in the condition 
of unfallen beings, there would have been no exhibition of the 
natural effects of their fall; of the ruin with which it strikes 
the spiritual and the corporeal nature; of the direful shapes 
malignant passion assumes; nor of the ruin to which death 
consigns the body. That such an exemplification might 
take place, and on a scale in some measure proportionate to 
the interests that are affected by the redemption of men, 
the Redeemer postponed his incarnation till upwards of four 
thousand years from the revolt of the first pair, and, after 
having accomplished his work of expiation, delays the 
assumption of the sceptre of the earth, and the deliverance 
of men from the curse, and reinstatement in a condition 
exempt like that of unfallen beings from temptation, near 
two thousand years longer. This delay itself is a proof, 
therefore, that when he comes the second time, he will 
introduce a dispensation essentially different from the pre- 
sent, and release the race from the evils that now fall on. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. IV. 39 
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them through the first Adam. For if no such change is to 
take place; if, after he comes, men are still to remain 
under the curse, be subject to all the weaknesses, assailed 
by all the enemies, exposed to all the dangers, and 
overborne by all the sufferings of their present condi- 
tion, why should he not have assumed our nature 
and entered on his reign immediately after the fall? 
What end is gained by the delay? We have at least 
in the clear and unequivocal revelation that when he 
comes the second time, he is to put an end to the curse in 
all its forms, indubitable proof that that release at that 
epoch is to follow as a natural and necessary consequence of 
his work for them as the second Adam ; as the counterpart 
of the penal effects that resulted from the first Adam’s dis- 
obedience. And, on the other hand, in the fact that that 
release is not to take place till Christ comes the second 
time, and enters on his reign, we have sufficient ground for 
the conclusion that the reason that men are in the mean- 
time placed under a dispensation of trial, in which they are 
left to act out their evil affections, and show how dire and 
hopeless their ruin is, is that that manifestation of their 
alienation, blindness, debasement, and vassalage to all evil, 
is needful now to a just appreciation by men themselves, 
and other intelligences, of the redemption Christ accom- 
plishes for them; and will be still more essential under the 
coming dispensation, when, in consequence of the discon- 
tinnance of temptation, those exemplifications will cease to 
take place. Of the two passages cited above, that fore- 
show the exemption then of the race from the penal effects 
of the fall, one declares specifically that there shall be no 
more curse; and thie other, that the several evils of which 
the curse consists—death, sorrow, crying, pain, toil, shall 
be no more. Equally express indications are given also in 
the prophecy of the manner in which men will be exempted 
from temptation from without, freed from their false faiths, 
and furnished with the most powerful aids to obedience. 
Thus, first, Satan and his hosts are then to be banished 
from the earth, and precluded from enticing and prompting 
men to sin, Rev. xx. 1-3. How vast the relief they 
will thus receive will be, is seen from the prediction which 
follows, that the moment he and his legions are released 
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from the abyss, they will resume their malignant work, and 
will seduce the nations of the north, Gog and Magog, to re- 
volt, and war on those who remain in allegiance. 

Next, the vast hierarchy of usurping and persecuting 
rulers and false teachers, who have drawn and driven the 
nations into apostasy, and endeavored to strike Christ’s fol- 
lowers and kingdom from the earth, will be dashed to 
destruction, and the world freed from their corrupting doc- 
trines and crushing tyrannies. Who can appreciate the 
vastness of these deliverances! The release which Christ, 
when on earth, gave to demoniacs from the foul and tor- 
turing spirits by which they were possessed, was but an 
image of the deliverance he is to accomplish at his second 
coming of the race at large from the domination of Satan 
and his instruments. One of the most direful effects of the 
apostasy of the first pair was the subjection of themselves 
and their descendants to the power of their betrayer. One 
of the vastest and most gracious effects of the second Adam’s 
obedience and death in their behalf is to be the release 
of the race, when he comes to reign over it in his glory, 
from that fatal vassalage, and reinstatement in the freedom 
of sons of God. 

And thirdly, as want, suffering, sorrow, and death are to 
be known no more, the race will then be freed from all the 
temptations of which those evils are the occasion. 

On the other hand, they will be instantly disenthralled by 
the visible presence of Christ from all their false faiths, and 
filled with irrepressible convictions and realizations of his 
deity; his title to their homage—and their subjection to 
his power. To doubt of his being, his divinity, his rights, 
and his purposes, will no longer be any more possible than 
it will to doubt their own existence. There will no longer 
be any question whether he is the Son of God; whether he 
is incarnate ; whether he is the second Adam, and the Sa- 
viour of men; and whether he is to reign on the earth, and 
deliver the race from the blight of the fall. The idols which 
multitudes have before worshipped, will then be cast in 
shame into dens and caverns, where the creatures of dark- 
hess, moles and bats, alone reside. The apprehension of 
him, the sense of his presence and glory, and the feeling of 
responsibility to him, will thus be raised to a strength and 
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effectiveness a thousand times greater than are ever now 
known. 

The Spirit is then to be poured out on the whole human 
family, and in his inspiring, as well as his renovating power, 
Joel ii. 28, 29; and new revelations made of the divine will, 
Isaiah ii. 3, by wiich they will be advanced to measures of 
knowledge far transcending the disclosures that are made to 
us under the present dispensation. 

Beyond this, they are to enjoy the presence and be placed 
under the sway of the risen and glorified saints, who are 
to fill towards them the lofty offices of kings and priests, 

tev. v. 8-10, xx. 4-6. 

Extricated thus from the power of Satan, freed from the 
sway of evil men, and delivered from all the penal evils of 
the fall on the one side, and on the other invested with the 
dazzling light of Christ’s presence and glory, breathed on by 
the new-creating and all-enlightening influences of the Spirit, 
and placed under theinstruction and guidance of the glorified 
saints, they will be put in a condition in which no traces of 
the curse will any longer appear—a state of safety, peace, 
and blessedness, essentially like that of unfallen beings. 

Happy are they, therefore, who discern and receive this 
great feature of the change Christ is to accomplish at his 
second coming. They see that his aims are worthy of the 
oflice he undertook ; that the salvation he is to effect has a 
beauty, wisdom, and greatness, suitable to the grandeur of 
his perfections. But apart from this view, there can be no 
just apprehension of the place he fills as the second Adam; 
of the benefits that are to result to the race from his obe- 
dience and death on his assuming the sceptre of the earth; 
nor of the redemption he is to carry on through unending 
years. They who overlook or reject it have but the most 
inadequate views of his purposes of salvation, and of the 
kingdom over which he is for ever to reign. A large share 
of them, indeed, deny that he is ever to establish his throne 
here and redeem the world from sin. They hold that the 
present dispensation, under which revolt and death prevail, 
is to continue as long as the earth itself subsists ; that after 
about a thousand years have revolved, the last individual 
of the race will come into existence; and that then the 
work of salvation will be closed; the good and evil trans 
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ferred to other scenes, and the earth swept by a conflagra- 
tion from existence. They thus rob Christ of the earth as s his 
kingdom, and the infinite hosts he is to redeem from it 
through his endless reign ; and exhibit the end he gains as 
immeasurably incommensurate with the evils that sprung 
from the fall, as well as infinitely disproportioned to the 
grandeur of his attributes. 

7. Christ is not only to come and reign in person, and 
give the race the ineffable benefits his presence will confer, 
in extinguishing unbelief and uncertainty, impressing them 
with his glory, his pewer, and his dominion, manifesting to 
them his love, calling them to direct acts of homage to him, 
and giving them to receive direct tokens of his favor; but 
he is also to raise the saints from death in glory, and invest 
them with offices over the living, in which they will 
undoubtedly be the means of signal blessings to them. It is 
a beautiful element in that dispensation, that the saints of 
all former ages, raised to a glory like that of Christ, are to 
be assigned a part in the instruction and rule of the living, 
that will be suited to the lofty intelligence, the spotless 
purity, the unwearying strength to which they will be 
exalted. They will be fitted by their residence in Christ’s 
presence in heaven, the vast comprehension to which they 
will have attained of his empire, his ways and his purposes, 
and by the fervor of their love, to fill spheres of the greatest 
significance in the kingdom he institutes here; and they 
will be assigned to stations commensurate with the great- 
ness and resplendence of their powers, and presenting occa- 
sions for such displays as become them, of their gratitude, 
devotedness, and joy to serve in advancing the great ends 
of his reign. They are not to be mute or idle spectators of 
the redemption of the race; but to take a part in the agen- 
cies by which it is to be accomplished that will be suitable 
to the beauty of their nature and the wants of those in the 
natural life who will be placed under their rule. 

Happy are they who receive and cherish this announce- 
ment of the prophecy; so worthy of the wisdom and grace 
of the Redeemer. Those who reject or overlook it, as thou- 
sands do, have no conception of the sphere the redeemed 
are to fill after their resurrection. To them the endless life 
that awaits the ransomed in Christ’s eternal kingdom is 
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little else than a blank. They conceive of them chiefly as 
reposing on couches, joining occasionally in chants, and 
gazing on glories. That they are to have services to per- 
form to fellow-beings that will give scope to all their facul- 
ties, by which they may testify their love to Christ, and be 
made the channels of immeasurable blessings to the living 
of the race, and perhaps to the whole intelligent universe, 
they have no thought. Many, indeed, turn from it with 
incredulity and offence. They persuade themselves that 
instead of such a future, the world, in the brightest era it is 
ever to witness, is still to remain under the domination of 
Satan; and sin and death continue to reign much as they 
do now. : 

8. Not only is the curse of want, toil, pain, sorrow, and 
death, resulting from the fall, to be suspended at Christ’s 
second coming, and the race placed under a dispensation 
that will exclude them; but a portion of the holy, who are 
living at his advent, are to be changed from mortal to 
immortal, as Adam would have been, had he remained in 
obedience; and doubtless as they become prepared for it, 
all others of that and the generations that succeed during 
the period denoted by the Millennium, will be raised to that 
higher form of existence. This great feature of the future 
dispensation was revealed to Paul. “We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall be changed: in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, aud we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. So when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall come to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
Here the putting on by the corruptible of incorruption, and 
the putting on by the mortal of immortality are represented 
as wholly different changes: the dead being the subject of 
the first ; but the living of the second. This great change 
is not only implied in the prediction in the Revelation, that 
after Christ comes to dwell with men there shall be no more 
death, nor curse ; but is directly indicated in the represen- 
tation that the tree of life is to be planted on the banks of 
the river of living water that is to flow from the throne of 
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God and the Lamb in the new Jerusalem, the fruit of which 
is to render those who partake it immortal. Genesis iii. 22. 
That that tree is to yield twelve fruits: that is twelve growths 
in a year, a fruit every month, indicates that there will be 
stated seasons when such of the mortal as have become 
fitted will receive it, and experience the change by which 
they became unobnoxious to, and incapable of dying. The 
first who are to be distinguished by this gift, there is reason 
to believe, are those represented by the hundred and forty- 
four thousand of the sealed: Rev. vii. 7, 8; xiv. 1-5, as 
they are said to be “redeemed from among men, the first 
fruit unto God and to the Lamb.” They are the first, there- 
fore, of a special class, who are to be redeemed unto God, 
and to the Lamb, and of a class to which the harvest that is 
to follow, that is the whole body of those who are thereafter 
to be redeemed, is to belong. They undoubtedly then 
represent the living who are first to be changed from mortal 
to immortal ; as that is the only class to which all the saved 
that follow are to pertain. There is no intimation that any 
of the mortal are to be directly glorified, like the holy dead. 
The change from mortal to immortal, is no doubt to be the 
lot of all the holy who are in life at Christ’s coming, and al 
of the generations that follow during the thousand years. 
In this respect the effect of Christ’s work as the second 
Adam, will correspond to that which would have resulted 
from the first Adam’s, had he maintained his allegiance. 
Happy are they then, who receive and appreciate the 
purpose Christ has thus foreshown, of removing the curse in 
a mode so consonant to the necessities of the race, and rein- 
stating them in a condition go like that in which they would 
have been placed had the first Adam, by a perfect obedience, 
secured confirmation to them in holiness and immortality. 
They who reject this element of the administration Christ is 
to institute at his coming, seem equally regardless of the 
principle on which Adam acted as the head of the race. As 
a perfect obedience by Adam would have carried perfect 
holiness and immortality to all whom he represented, so the 
obedience of Christ carries immortality to all for whom he 
died, even though they perish, and holiness and immortality 
to all whom he saves: and why, when this system of trial 
has closed, and a dispensation is introduced by which the 
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evils of the present are to be excluded, should not his obe- 
dience carry holiness to all immediately ; and immortality, ag 
soon as it would have been conferred on the posterity of the 
first pair, had they begun their existence in innocence? But 
that great feature of the future, is lost to those who overlook 
or discredit this purpose of the Redeemer. They know 
nothing of a redemption of men from sin except in the form 
it now takes place, after a period of rebellion; and they 
know nothing of an immortal life, except that which is to 
be reached through death and a resurrection. There is to 
be, according to them, no restoration that is a true counter- 
part to the fall; but sin and death are to reign as they now 
do, as long as the race is perpetuated by births, and subsists 
in the natural life. They thus detract immeasurably from 
the greatness and grandeur of Christ’s designs, and the 
beauty and blessedness of his kingdom during his millennial 
reign. 

9. And finally, after the thousand years shall have passed, 
and the unholy shall have been raised from death and 
judged, Christ is still to reign here in glory, the race is to 
be perpetuated, and in an endless series of generations their 
exemption from the effects of the fall is to be absolute. 
There is to be no more death, no more pain, no more toil, 
no more sin, but all are to commence and continue their 
existence in spotlessness, and be crowned with immortality, 
as they would had our first parents not fallen. The domi- 
nion Christ is to receive at his second coming, is to be an 
everlasting dominion, Dan. vii. 18. The reign on which he 
is to enter at the sound of the seventh trumpet, when the 
kingdom of this world is to become his, is to continue for 
ever and ever, Rev. xi. 15. And the risen and glorified 
saints also are to reign with him for ever and ever, Rev. 
xxii. 5. And that implies that the race over whom they 
are to reign are for ever to continue in the natural life, and 
therefore are to be perpetuated in an endless series of gene- 
rations, as is expressly taught, Eph. iii. 21, where all the 
generations of the race are exhibited as extending through 
the age of ages; and Luke i. 32, 33, where it is foretold 
that he shall reign for ever over the house of Jacob, which 
supposes that the descendants of Jacob will continue in an 
unending series of generations. 
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Happy are they, therefore, who receive this great an- 
nouncement of the prophecy. Without it there can be no 
just view of the greatness and glory of the effects Christ 
came to achieve ; there can be no appreciation of the riches 
of his love; there can be no solution of the past and present 
dispensations. Those who reject it assume that the race, 
instead of perpetuating itself, as it would had the first pair 
not fallen, is, after a few more centuries have passed, to 
reach its limits, and infinite millions be precluded from ex- 
istence, who would have had a being had Adam maintained 
his allegiance. They imply, therefore, that there was no 
correlation between the representative offices of the first and 
second Adam ; that the first Adam stood for an infinitely 
greater number than were represented by the second; and 
that that greater number were mere hypothetical beings 
instead of real, which is contradictious to the principle of 
representation, and to the most specific teachings of the 
Scriptures. Paul’s language, “ As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive,” shows that their representa- 
tive offices were exactly coincident. 

Such are some of the great futurities revealed in this 
prophecy, the knowledge and contemplation of which are 
suited to give joy and peace to the believer; impress him 
with a sense of Christ’s infinite power, wisdom, and love, 
the vastness and resplendence of his designs, and the bliss 
to which he is to exalt the race under his eternal reign! 
Who can look forward to it without awe, wonder, gratitude, 
adoration. How astonishing that the Protestant as well as 
the Catholic church, instead of receiving these gracious 
assurances, should lose sight of them; should turn from 
them, indeed, with a blind unbelief, and substitute in their 
place a mere human theory of the future, that limits Christ’s 
work and purpose to the narrow dimensions of man’s instru- 
mentality ; invent a millennium from which he is wholly to 
be excluded, but that Satan, sin, and death are to occupy, 
and mar, and disfigure, much as they do the world now; and 
finally, choose a redemption that, after a brief term, is to 
end, and leave the crowds that perish immeasurably more 
numerous than the saved. And this, not only without any 
semblance of authority from the Scriptures, but against 
their clear and oft-repeated teachings. 
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How great a change must be wrought in the faith and 
spirit of the church before it can be prepared for Christ’s 
coming? All the false views in respect to his kingdom in 
which it is now enthralled, are to be abandoned ; all the 
misjudgments cherished with so much passion respecting 
the office it is to fill in the conversion of the world, are to 
be rejected; and the far higher and more gracious purposes 
of God received as they are presented in his word, with 
submission and joy. This change, greater and more mo- 
mentous than has taken place since the Reformation, will 
be wrought by the avenging judgments with which the 
nations are to be smitten; by revolutions in the civil 
governments, by which a chief will rise into imperial 
power, and give supremacy to the Catholic church; by 
the persecution of the witnesses, and other events foreshown 
in this prophecy ; and by the power of the Spirit removing 
blindness, prejudice, and pride, and exciting a desire to 
know and receive the purposes of God in respect to the 
future, as he has foreshown them. And when they reach 
that point, their cherished theories will fade away in the 
light of truth, and they will accept the reign of Christ and 


the redemption he is to accomplish, as they are depicted in 
his word. 





Arr. VI.—Pontiws Prmatre. By Rey. E. Ponp, D.D. 


Or the early life of Pontius Pilate we have no reliable 
account. The probability is that he was an Italian noble- 
man, born and educated at Rome, or the vicinity. 

At the time of our Saviour’s birth, Palestine was a king- 
dom, dependent on Rome, and tributary to it, and was 
governed by Herod the Great. About ten years subsequent 
to this, Judea ceased to be a kingdom, and became a pro- 
vince, under the jurisdiction of a Procurator or governor 
sent from Rome. Pilate was the fifth governor who had 
been sent into Judea in the course of twenty years. He 
came into office just before the commencement of our 
Saviour’s personal ministry, and continued in office for the 
next seven or eight years. 
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The Jews represent him as a tyrannical and oppressive 
ruler, who at the same time was lacking in courage and 
firmness to execute his nefarious designs. He took pleasure 
in thwarting the religious customs and prejudices of the 
Jews. In repeated instances he aftempted innovations 
having this object in view; but in the excitement and 
tumult which invariably followed, he would become fright- 
ened and relinquish his design. In these ways the Jews 
learned that they could carry their purposes with him by 
show of violence, if by no other means ; a method to which 
they had resort, during the trial of our Saviour. Philo, a 
contemporary Jewish writer, sums up the character of Pilate 
in the following words: “ He was a man who made it his 
business to sell justice, and would give any sentence for 
money. He laid himself out to commit rapines, and horrible 
injuries, and murders. He would frequently, and without 
cause, put men to excessive tortures, and condemn others 
to death ; and was intolerably cruel throughout the whole 
of his administration.” 

Of the cruelty of Pilate, we have an incidental notice in 
one of the gospels. Some one came to Jesus and told him 
of certain ‘ Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices,” Luke xiii. 1. These Galileans had in some 
way displeased Pilate ; and, while they were offering their 
sacrifices in the temple, Pilate ordered his soldiers to fall 
upon them and put them to death; thus literally mingling 
their blood with their sacrifices. 

In philosophy Pilate was probably a sceptic—a species 
of philosophy at that time very prevalent in Rome. This 
appears from an incident which occurred during the trial 
of our Saviour. When Jesus had said: “ To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
might bear witness to the truth;” Pilate retorted the 
question, “ What és truth?” John xviii. 38; meaning per- 
haps, to say, ‘‘ There is no such thing as truth. Everything 
isuncertain, doubtful. No wise man will pretend to be 
sure of anything.” This, at least, is the interpretation 
which we put upon Pilate’s question—a question to which 
our Saviour returned no answer. 

Such, then, was the man before whom our blessed Saviour 
was arraigned—the man who had an opportunity of perpe- 
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trating a deed of darkness, such as no other mortal ever did, 
or ever could commit—-an opportunity of condemning and 
crucifying the Son of God, and the Saviour of the world, 

It is not likely that Pilate, at this time, was altogether 
unacquainted with the claims and works of Jesus. Residing, 
as he did, in Judea, and keeping his eyes and ears open to 
what was passing around him, I see not how he could have 
been. It seems, too, that he was strongly impressed, from 
the first, that the alleged criminal before him was an inno- 
cent man. He well knew that “for envy the Jews had 
delivered him.” 

It further seems that, for some reason, Pilate was strongly 
inclined to release Jesus. It may be that some sense of 
justice still lingered in his depraved mind; or it may be 
that he had some superstitious fears of putting aman to 
death, who claimed affinity with God, and had performed 
so many wonderful works; or it may be that he seemed 
reluctant in passing sentence upon Jesus, hoping that the 
Jews would offer him money as the price of a condemna- 
tion ; or possibly all these reasons may have combined their 
force upon him together. At any rate, Pilate seemed 
unwilling, from first to last, to pass sentence upon Jesus, 
and was inclined to release him. 

He first attempted to clear Jesus, by making an open 
declaration of his innocence. After hearing what the Jews 
had to allege against him, and holding some little conversa- 
tion with Jesus, Pilate went out to his accusers and said: 
““T have ex: amined this man touching those things whereof 
ye accuse him, and J find no fault in him.” “After still 
further examination, Pilate repeated this declaration a 
second time. And here, in all conscience, the trial of Jesus 
ought to have ended. If the judge could find no fault in 
him, he ought, at once, to have set him at liberty. But no. 
The Jews clamored and blustered, and Pilate hesitated ; and 
so the struggle between right and wrong, between justice 
and cruelty, between the life and the death of the Son of 
God, went on. 

Pilate’s next shift, with a view to throw off responsibility, 
was to refer Jesus to Herod. This Herod was a son of 
Herod the Great, who held a little tributary dominion in 
Galilee and the parts adjacent. Herod was, at this time, in 
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Jerusalem ; and Pilate, learning that Jesus was a Galilean, 
and belonged rather to the jurisdiction of Herod, concluded 
to refer the case to him. But Herod would have nothing 
to do with it. He, “with his men of war, set Jesus at 
naught, mocked him, arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and 
sent him back again to Pilate.” 

Pilate then told the Jews to take Jesus themselves, and 
judge him according to their law. But as it was not lawful 
for them, at this time, to put any man to death, and as they 
were resolved that Jesus should die, they declined trying 
him any further. 

Pilate’s next effort to effect the release of Jesus, was by 
referring to a custom of the feast. “Ye have a custom that 
I should release unto you at the passover a prisoner whom- 
soever ye desire. Will ye, therefore, that I release unto 
you Jesus?” But the Jews would not consent to this, pre- 
ferring that a traitor and murderer should be set at liberty 
rather than he. “ What will ye, then, that I shall do with 
Jesus, which is called Christ?’ They all cried out together, 
“Let him be crucified.” 

Again, therefore, Pilate undertook to reason the case with 
these bloody men. ‘ Why should this innocent man be 
crucified? What evil hath he done? I have found no 
cause of death in him. I will, therefore, chastise him and 
let him go.” But the Jews were instant with loud voices, 
crying out more vociferously than before: “ Let him be 
crucified.” 

Afraid to withstand longer the boisterous multitude, and 
do what he knew was right, Pilate began now to yield to 
the clamors of the Jews. He first took the blessed Jesus 
and scourged him. Then the soldiers, who were standing 
by, took off his garments, and arrayed him in purple, and 
platted a crown of thorns, and put it on his head. And still 
further to ridicule his supposed pretensions to royalty, they 
put a staff into his right hand to represent a sceptre, and 
bowed the knee before him, saying, “ Hail, king of the 
Jews!” They also spit upon him, and took the staff out of 
his hand, and smote him on the head. 

While this profane mockery and cruelty were going on, 
Pilate received a message from his wife, which caused 
him to hesitate. “Have thou nothing to do with that 
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just man; for I have suffered many things this day, in 
a dream, because of him.” This incident shows that not 
Pilate only, but his wife, knew something of the character 
and the claims of Jesus, and had many anxieties concerning 
his trial. Her dream was the natural result, probably, of 
her troubled thoughts. 

Another incident occurred at this time, which served still 
further to increase the superstitious fears of Pilate. Some 
of the Jews came to him and said: “ We have a law, and 
by our law this man ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God.” When Pilate heard that saying, he was 
the more afraid. “This man may, as he pretends, be of a 
higher than human rank. He may be the Son of God. If 
I put him to death, I may in that relation involve myself in 
trouble.” Again, therefore, Pilate went into the judgment 
hall, and summoned his bleeding victim before him. “ Tell 
me,” said he to Jesus, “whence art thou? What is this 
Divine original, which you are charged as claiming?” 

Although our Saviour made no reply to these interroga- 
tions, it was evident that Pilate was afraid to condemn him, 
and was more than ever disposed to release him. Perceiv- 
ing this, the Jews seized the opportunity to urge an argn- 
ment which they were sure the governor could not with- 
stand, “If thou let this man go, thou art not Ceesar’s friend. 
Whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh against Czesar.” 

Upon hearing this, the fears of Pilate were excited in 
another direction. He was an officer under Tiberius Cesar, 
a cruel and suspicious tyrant, who had his spies everywhere. 
“If I release this man, who really pretends to be in some 
sense a king, the fact may be reported to the emperor, and 
I may lose my oftice, if not my head. I am afraid to 
release him, and I am afraid to condemn him, and what 
shall I do?” 

In this dilemma, Pilate brought forth Jesus to the people, 
with his purple robe, and his crown of thorns, all bleeding 
from the recent scourge, and said unto them, “ Behold your 
king!” But they cried out: “Away with him! away with 
him! crucify him! crucify him!” Pilate said unto them: 
“Shall I crucify your king?” The chief priests answered, 
“We have no king but Cesar.” 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, and that 
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the tumult was increasing, he took water and waslied his 
hands before the multitude, thinking in this way to wash out 
the guilt of the act he was about to perpetrate, and said : 
“T am innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to 
it.” Then answered all the people, and said: “ His blood 
be on us, and on our children.” Pilate now proceeded to 
pass sentence upon Jesus, and gave him up to his enemies 
to be crucified. 

Pilate had no direct personal concern in the crucifixion 
of Jesus; this was effected by his soldiers. But in justifi- 
cation of what had been done, he caused an inscription, a 
manifesto, to be written, in Latin, in Greek, and in Hebrew, 
and affixed to the cross: “This is Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” With this inscription the chief priests 
were not quite satisfied. They said to Pilate: “ Write not 
the King of the Jews, but that he said, I am the King of 
the Jews.” But Pilate answered them very abruptly: “I 


shall make no alteration. What I have written, 1 have 
written.” 
Our Saviour was nailed to the cross on Friday morning, 


at about nine o’clock, and hung there in agony until about 
three in theafternoon. During the latter half of this period, 
there was a great earthquake at Jerusalem, which rent the 
rocks, and burst open the tombs. The whole land was also 
shrouded in a thick and supernatural darkness. 

Towards the close of this fearful day, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, a rich man, and one of the Sanhedrim, who had not 
consented to the condemnation of Jesus, came boldly unto 
Pilate, and requested that he might have the body of Jesus. 
Pilate doubted, at first, whether he was already dead; but 
when he had ascertained this fact from the centurion and the 
soldiers, he directed that the body should be given to Joseph. 
It was carefully taken down from the cross, wrapped (with 
sweet spices) in a fine linen cloth, and laid in a new tomb, 
which Joseph had prepared for himself, a ‘great stone was 
placed at the door of the tomb, and the ‘body was left to 
repose until after the Sabbath. 

The Jews, however, were not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. They were afraid, or they pretended to be, that the 
disciples of Jesus would come by night and steal the body 
away, and then say that their Master was risen from the dead. 
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So they went unto the governor and said: “ We remember 
that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, ‘ After three 
days, I will rise again ;’ command, therefore, that the sepul- 
chre be made sure until the third day.” Pilate said unto 
them: “ Ye have a watch; go your way; make it as sure 
as ye can.” So they went and made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone and setting a watch. 

Of Pilate we hear no more in the inspired narrative. 
Ile was dismayed, no doubt, with the earthquake and the 
darkness. Ile must have heard, too, of the alleged resurrec- 
tion of Christ. But he probably satisfied himself with the lie, 
which the soldiers on guard were hired to propagate, that 
the body, after all, was stolen from the sepulchre, and that 
the resurrection was a mere pretence. 

The early Christians had a story that Pilate caused to be 
written a narrative of our Saviour’s public life and miracles, 
and of the circumstances of his death, and sent it to the 
emperor Tiberius; also that the letter was laid up in the 
imperial archives at Rome. There is nothing improbable 
in this account; but whether it be true or not, we are 
unable to say. It is not known that any Christian ever saw 
this document. 

Pontius Pilate had now finished the dreadful work which 
was given him to do; and the remaining incidents of his 
life may be told in a few words. He was afraid he should 
lose his office, if he did not put to death the alleged King 
of the Jews; and in less than two years after the death of 
Christ, he actually did lose his office. Owing to his con- 
tinued oppressions and cruelties, he was summoned to Rome 
to justify himself before the emperor; and not being able 
to do this he was banished into Gaul. Here he became 
such a terror to himself, in consequence of his past wicked- 
ness, and especially for what he had done in the crucifixion 
of Christ, that life was to him an intolerable burthen, and 
he terminated it with his own hand. Like Judas Iscariot, he 
became his own executioner. 

The account which has been given of the life and the death 
of Pontius Pilate suggests some lessons of great practical 
moment, to which we will now turn. 

We learn, first of all, how important it is for persons to 
have settled, correct moral principles as the guide of their 
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conduct. This is what Pilate lacked. He was the mere 
creature of whim, fear, prejudice, and self-interest, and was 
driven about, hither and thither, just as his feelings and 
apparent interest dictated. He knew perfectly, from the 
first, that Jesus was an innocent man. He had not a doubt 
of it. And if the principles of justice and right had been 
fixed within him, he would have had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his case. He would have settled it at once. He 
would have driven the persecuting Jews from his presence, 
and would have said to his immaculate prisoner, Go im 
peace. As it was, he desired, on many accounts, to release 
Jesus ; and yet he dared not take the responsibility. And 
so he shuffled about, now sending him to Herod; now 
pleading the custom of the past; uow telling the Jews to 
take him and judge him themselves; now scourging him 
for no offence, and seeming almost ready to condemn him ; 
and then, frightened at a dream, and at the hazard of a 
quarrel with some of the heathen gods, instituting a new 
examination ; and finally, in face of all consistency and jus- 
tice, giving him up to death, for fear that, if he spared him, 
he should not stand well with Cwsar. So a man, a ruler, 
with no correct and established moral principles, acted, 
eighteen hundred yearsago. Sothey act now. So they will 
continue to act. This is what has made the name of Pontius 
Pilate contemptible, a hissing and a by-word, in all suc- 
ceeding ages. And the same reproach will fall upon us, if 
we follow his bad example. Let every reader then learn 
the importance of having early in life, and through the 
whole of life, what Pilate had not—correct moral principles, 
settled in the mind, and abiding there, to be his constant 
prompter and guide. Thus may he hope to walk surely, 
safely, honorably, consistently, through all life’s dubious 
way, and to come, at last, to a happy end. 

We learn further, from the case of Pilate, that in trying, 
by sinful methods, to avoid impending evils, persons often 
incur the very evils which they feared. This did Pilate. 
He was afraid that he should not stand well with Ceesar ; 
that he might lose his oflice, and perhaps his life; and so 
he. doomed an innocent man, one whom he had repeatedly 
and publicly declared innocent, to an ignominious and most 
cruel death. And what was the consequence? In a very 
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short time, he found that he did not stand well with Czesar, 
He was summoned to Rome ; he was deprived of his office; 
he was sent into banishment; where, in fear and despera- 
tion, he put an end to his days. 

Nor is the ease of Pilate a solitary one. Instances like to 
it are of frequent occurrence. To avoid impending evils, 
persons plunge into courses of sin, which shortly bring upon 
thein the very evils which they feared. We have a case in 
point in the Jewish rulers, and in reference to the very 
event which has been before us, the crucifixion of Christ. 
* What do we,” they said, “ for this nan doeth many mira- 
cles. If we let him alone, if we do not put him out of the 
way, all men will believe on him, and the Romans will 
come and take away our place and nation.” ‘The conclusion 
to which they came was, that they must destroy Jesus, or 
their nation would speedily be destroyed by the Romans. 
They destroyed Jesus. And what was the consequence ¢ 
The Romans did come in a few short years, and took 
away both their place and nation. They had impre- 
cated upon themselves the blood of their murdered Messiah, 
and the Romans came, and visited upon them and their city 
a destruction, such as the world never witnessed. 

Such is the issue of sinful devices and expedients, with a 
view to escape impending evils. “Let him that readeth 
understand.” Let us all hear, and ponder, and be wise. 
The path of duty is always a path of safety ; but when we 
turn from it with a view to escape some evil, or obtain some 
good, we are snared in the work of our own hands. 

But this leads to another remark. The case of Pilate 
illustrates the truth of one of Solomon’s proverbs: “ The fear 
of man bringeth a snare.” A principal weakness in the 
character of Pilate seems to have been the fear of man. 
He was afraid of displeasing the Jews, afraid of a tumult, 
an excitement among the people. He was afraid of dis- 
pleasing his great master at Rome, and thereby endanger- 
ing his place and his head; and so he consented and decreed 
that a man whom he had publicly declared to ve innocent 
should suffer the iguominy and agonies of the cross. And 
thus he committed the great error of his life; one from which 
he never could be extricated ; one which clung to him like a 
vampire, until it drew out his very soul; one which has 
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blackened his memory through all the intervening ages, 
and will continue to do so to the end of time; one which has 
wrought the ruin of his deathless spirit, and will abide upon 
him to all eternity. Doubtless, Pilate has learned effectually, 


by this time, that “the fear of man bringeth a snare.” 


And thousands like him, and among them some very good 
men, have learned the same lesson. Look at Aaron in the 
wilderness, when Moses tarried long in the mount, and the 
people demanded that an idol god should be made, to go 
before them into Canaan. The good man did not dare to 
breast the torrent, and stand up for Israel’s God alone; and 
so he consented to make a calf, before which the people ate 
and drank, and rose up to play. Look again at Jonah, a 
prophet of the Lord, who was directed to go to that 
great city, Nineveh, and prophesy against it. Jonah 
received the divine command, but he did not dare to exe- 
cute it. He was afraid to go to Nineveh, that great, 
heathen, wicked city, on such an errand. So he arose, and 
went directly the other way; attempting to flee from the 
presence of the Lord; and what was the consequence ? 
When Jonah had been east out of the ship, and swallowed 
up by the whale, and had lain three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, he learned, effectually, that God 
was to be feared rather than man, and that “ the fear of man 
bringeth a snare.” 

Let all our readers learn and practise the same lesson. 
What God commands, let us dare to do, and what God for- 
bids let us dare to avoid, whatever men may thirk or say 
of us. Let us never consent to omit known duties, or to 
make any sinful compliances, from the fear of men. The 
favor of God is life, and his loving-kindness is better than 
life; but “the fear of man bringeth a snare.” 

Let us learn once more, from the case of Pilate, how vain 
are all human methods to escape the responsibility and the 
guilt of sin. When Pilate had made up his mind to pass 
sentence upon Jesus, he thought of an expedient, by which 
he hoped to escape the responsibility and the guilt of doing 
it. He took water, and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying: “I am innocent of the blood of this just per- 
son. See ye to it.” 

But could this deluded and impious man free himself from 
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responsibility, in any such way? WVo/ Vain were his 
devices and endeavors! Not all the waters of the ocean 
could efface his guilt. 

But in this vain, delusive effort to escape the responsi- 
bility and the guilt of sin, Pilate does not stand alone. 
Thousands have resorted, if not to the same methods, to others 
equally futile and inefficacions. As examples of these, we 
might refer to the rites and forms, the penances and volun- 
tarily inflicted sufferings, which are practised the world 
over, in the hope of being rid of the guilt and the bitter 
consequences of sin. But we have examples of the like 
nature nearer home, in the vain and frivolous excuses so often 
resorted to, with a view to palliate and justify transgres- 
sion. 

Perhaps some one of our readers may have said to him- 
self more than once: “I may safely perform this wicked 
act, to which I am so strongly tempted, as I am strictly 
alone, and no one will ever see it, or knowit.” But, remem- 
ber, you are not alone. There is a Being that sees it. 
There is an eye upon you from which nothing can be 
hid, and which “will bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil.” 

Another person may have said: “If I do not engage in 
this wicked business, somebody else will, and will have the 
profit of it, and I may as well have the profit as anybody.” 
Yes, you may as well have the profit as anybody : but remem- 
ber, you must have the guilt and the damage too. Your 
washing will not suffice to cleanse you from that. If you 
go into this wicked business, you must answer for it at the 
bar of God, and bear the burden of it on your soul for ever. 

But says a third, “I want more property than I have, and 
more than I can honestly get, to do good with ; I will go into 
this gainful, though questionable course of business, and get 
rich, and then I can do a great deal of good.” Here we 
have another of Pilate’s devices. You flatter yourself that 
you wish to do good; and you plunge into sin, as a means 
of doing it. Are you not then one of those of whom Paul 
tells us, in his epistle to the Romans, who say, “Let us do 
evil that good may come, whose damnation is just.” 

But says a fourth, “I am as good as those around me; 
es 
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and I hope to be saved as well as they.” But how do you 
know that your associates will be saved? They may die in 
their sins; and you, certainly, will perish in yours, unless 
you abjure such false excuses, and in penitence flee to the 
Saviour, and put your trust in him. 

Innumerable are the ways in which men, while persist- 
ing in sin, endeavor to escape the responsibility for it, and 
conceal its guilt. But they are all delusive. They have to 
do with a Being who cannot be deceived, and who will not 
be mocked, and who has said that “ without holiness, no 
man shall see the Lord.” Let us then believe what he hath 
said. “He that covereth his sins shall not prosper; but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall find mercy.” 





Arr. VII.—Inpications raat true SepIMENTARY STRATA WERE 
FORMED SIMULTANEOUSLY, Not IN succession. By Davip 
Dick, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Grotoaists have generally assumed that the sedimentary 
strata which constitute in a large degree the surface of the 
earth, were formed successively, and by agencies that occu- 
pied vast periods. It is a fatal objection to that theory that 
the forces which are supposed to have wrought those effects, 
are wholly inadequate to their production. The strata 
themselves, however, present decisive indications that in 
place of having been deposited, one after another, at con- 
siderable intervals, they were formed together, and by che- 
mical agents chiefly, instead of mere mechanical forces. 
We propose to present some evidences that such was the 
origin of the strata of the Mississippi Valley. 

We will first state the chief conditions that are to be sup- 
posed, in order that they may have been constructed in that 
manner; and then show that the leading facts of the strata 
themselves confirm that view of their origination. 

Let it then be granted that the Mississippi Valley, bounded 
by the Alleghany Mountains east, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains west, was at a period of the world covered by the 
waters of a sea. 
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That that sea was largely filled up by earthy materials 
conveyed there by some powerful agency from the north 
and north-east, and that the depth of that filling up was, on 
an average, some two thousand feet. 

That that sea had for its boundary a mountain range that 
connected the Appalachian chain w ith the Rocky Mountains, 
and that the Ozark Mountains are remains of that range. 

That the agent that conveyed the earthy materials depo- 
sited from the sea, was a deluge of water, such as is described 
in the Scriptures, the current of which in the northern part 
of the globe, must, from the whirl of the earth, have run from 
the north-east to the south-west. 

That the south mountain ridge intercepted the passage 
of the waters towards the equator, till they rose to such a 
height as to pass over it; and that they were thereby held 
over the great valley for a period of years. 

That the materials of the sedimentary rock system of the 
valley, on subsiding from the waters, were separated from 
each other in accordance with chemical law, so as to form 
the whole series of strata, whatever their several ingredients 
are, simultaneously. 

That in process of time the waters burst through the 
south mountain barrier, and by their exit denuded and 
drained a great portion of the country from which they 
passed. 

That the most northern part of the valley, in which the 
present lakes are situated, stil remained submerged for a 
period of years, till a break in the mountains of the | St. Law- 
rence region toll place, and let down the waters above, so 
as to leave the lakes as they now exist; denuding the custh 
to a great depth, excavating the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
and cutting the channel of the Niagara to the falls. 

Our first allegation then is, that the valley of the Missis- 
sippi was at one period occupied by the waters of a sea. 
This is indicated by the borings obtained from artesian 
wells. A well at St. Louis, cut to the depth of 2200 feet, 
passes entirely through sedimentary rock, and terminates in 
a stratum impregnated with salt. Wells have been sunk 
also in other localities, as at Columbus, to the depth of 2000 

» 2,500 feet, that cut through the whole descent a series 
of sedimentary strata. 
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Our next allegation is, that on the area thus buried by 
the sea, large deposits of earthy matter were formed. This 
is indicated by the higher level of the area west, than of the 
valleys and general surface east of the Alleghany ridge. 
The approach to the summit of that ridge from the west is 
so easy, that astranger entering on the ascent seven or eight 
miles from the crest, would scarcely suspect that he was 
ascending a mountain. But the descent to the east is 
abrupt. The level of the surface west is probably not less 
than twelve hundred to fifteen hundred feet above that of 
the east. The rock strata also differ entirely in character 
and position ; those at the east, being thrown up at an angle 
of thirty to forty degrees; those at the west lying horizon- 
tal. The thickness of the strata in the west is seen also 
from the borings of artesian wells. In the region of Pitts- 
burgh, limbs and leaves of trees have been brought from a 
depth of near five hundred feet below the surface of the 
river; while the stratified bluffs through which the channel 
is cut, rise to the height of seven hundred teet above the 
stream. ‘The whole series of strata is therefore at least 
twelve hundred feet in thickness. 

, Let us now turn to the main point we are to establish— 
namely, that the various strata comprised in this vast depo- 
sit, were formed simultaneously, and not at different periods, 
We, however, will first glance at the question whether they 
can have been wrought by any of the agencies to which 
geologists usually ascribe them. 1. Can they be accounted 
for on the glacier theory? No one, we think, will venture 
to affirm it. 2. Can they be accounted for on the theory 
of detritus from mountains? That is excluded not only by 
their great extent and depth, but by their distribution into 
layers that consist of different elements. 3. Can they have 
been produced by partial river floods, from time to time, 
through a lapse of ages? That view also is forbidden by 
their mass and their structure. 

We now proceed to state our view of their origin. On 
passing up a deep gorge near Meadville, we find that the 
earthy mass through which it is cut, consists of a series of 
strata several times repeated. The lowest of the first series 
is a stratum about two feet in thickness of hard blue rock, 
consisting principally of silica, alumine, and lime. The 
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next above is a thin layer of impure ore. On that lies a 
stratum of brown shale of ten to twelve inches in thickness. 
Next above is a stratum of drab-colored shale: and on that 
lies a layer of light lively blue shale; thus forming a series 
of five strata, which for convenience we will number 1, 2, 3, 
4,5. On the top of No. 5, the lime stratum No. 1 occurs 
again, and on that in the same order as before, No. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. The series is again repeated at least four times more, 
and doubtless forms the whole mass to the crest of the 
gorge. That their arrangement may be more clearly seen, 
we present the following table. 


5. Blue Shale. 
4. Drab * 
3. Brown “* 
2. Iron Ore. 





Sixth Series. 


1. Limestone. 
5. Blue Shale. 
. Drab * 


Brown “ 
Iron Ore. 


Fifth Series. 
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1. Limestone. 

5. Blue Shale. 

4, Drab *“ 
Fourth Series. 3. Brown “ 

2. Iron Ore. 

1. Limestone. 

5. Blue Shale. 

4, Drab “* 
Third Series. < 3. Brown “ 

2. Iron Ore. 

1. Limestone. 


Blue Shale. 
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Iron Ore. 
. Limestone. 
Blue Shale. 
Drab “ 
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. Limestone. 
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Now can it be considered probable that a flood of water 
deposited the materials of No. 1, of the first series; that 
after an interval another flood deposited No. 2; that after 
a third period, a third flood deposited No. 3; that after a 
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fourth interval, a fourth flood deposited No. 4; and finally, 
that after another space, a fifth flood performed that office 
to No.5? And that when this first series was completed, 
the process was repeated again and again, by floods furnish- 
ing the same species of materials in the same consecutive 
order? No one we are sure, who carefully considers the 
problem, can believe it. There is nothing, we are bold to 
say, within the circle of geological observation, to justify 
such a theory. 

‘ejecting then that hypothesis, let us turn to the view we 
have suggested that this whole stratified mass was formed 
simultaneously. To account for it on that assumption, an 
agent must be found that was not only adequate to produce 
these series of strata, but the whole bed of sedimentary 
rock, extending many hundreds of feet below, which it is 
known also consist of alternating strata. To produce such 
effects, a deluge of water was necessary of great depth, 
and a deluge in motion and charged with earthy materials 
like those of which the deposits are formed. Now, the 
Bible gives an account of such a deluge, brief indeed, but 
in words full of meaning. Many persons are disposed to 
fritter away much of that recital, and to substitute their 
own notions in its place. Others reject it altogether, and 
undertake to convict it of inconsistency with the facts which 
geology reveals. We however believe it, on the authority 
on which the Bible itself rests; and hold further, that there 
isa chasm in geological science that can be filled only by 
the knowledge which that inspired narrative gives. There 
isa wide circle of geological phenomena that is entirely 
inexplicable except on the supposition of such a flood ; but 
that, admitting that flood, are easily resolved. Proceeding, 
then, on the supposition of its reality, we will trace some of 
the effects which it must naturally have produced. 

Let us then conceive the deluge in its early stages ; when 
the waters were rapidly spreading over the whole earth. 
There were, of course, currents of vast power, especially 
from elevated localities, hills, and high ranges, which 
ploughed into and swept off the surface; and in the rush, 
every species of earthy material and rocky fragments of all 
sizes were hurled in the direction of the currents, which, 
from the rotation of the earth on its axis, must have run 
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from the north-east to the south-west. This may be exem- 
plified by an artificial globe hung on an axis. If water is 
poured on it, and it is made to revolve quickly, the water 
will move spirally towards the equator, and there be thrown 
off. This is illustrated also by our rivers which run towards 
the equator, such as the Mississippi, which ascends in its 
passage to the sea, and is there probably ten or twelve 
hundred feet further from the centre of the earth than at its 
head. The natural course of the currents then was irom 
the north-east to the south-west, and they continued to run 
in that direction, until from the accumulation at the equator 
and other points, an equipoise was reached. The waters then 
becoming quiescent, the earthy materials with which they 
were charged, gradually subsided, and in that process neces- 
sarily obeyed the law of chemical affinity, as well as of gra- 
vity; and in obeying that law, the elements that were 
chemically homogeneous, separated from the others, and 
formed strata by themselves, as is exemplified in the strati- 
fication of which we have given a table. 

It is known to all who are conversant with the laws of 
matter, that every species of earthy material minutely com- 
minuted and suspended in water is acted upon by the force 
of chemical affinity, and that separations and aggregations 
take place by that force. Suppose a glass tube, for exam- 
ple, of sufficient length, say, thirty, forty, or fifty feet, to be 
filled with water saturated with earthy elements, reduced 
to minute particles, and set in a vertical position, so as to 
allow them to subside, aad they would arrange themselves 
in distinct strata, according to their chemical affinities; and 
it was in that manner we hold that the strata of the globe 
were formed. In the space in which the particles were 
floating from which the first set of layers given in the table 
were formed; a certain class that were chemically homoge- 
neous were attracted to each other, and constituted the stra- 
tum of impure limestone which is at the bottom of the set. 
Another class of elements heterogeneous to the first, but 
homogeneous to themselves, united and formed the impure 
iron ore. A third group of particles attracted to each other 
by the same law, constituted the brown shale, and on the 
same principle the drab and blue shales were formed, and 
the series completed. 
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Chemical attraction, however, as well as other forces, has 
its limits, and if we allow it to be inversely as the square of 
the distance, the force of each of the nucled of these strata 
would be so feeble at a certain distance, as to be inopera- 
tive. Let us suppose that distance to be two hundred feet. 
The first series, then, would be constituted out of the mate- 
rials held in the waters of the first two hundred feet.. Let 
us conceive the mass of the waters to have been divided 
into layers of two hundred feet in depth; that a set of 
nuclei was formed simyltaneously in each, and that each 
attracted its homogeneous elements to itself; and the subsi- 
dence of the whole, after that arrangement of the elements, 
would form the strata in the order in which they now exist. 

This action of the chemical forces is exemplified in other 
localities in the different thickness relatively of the layers 
in a set; while the species and the order are the same. In 
the southern parts, for instance, of western Pennsylvania, 
the iron ore strata are much purer and thicker relatively 
to several of the others, than in the northern ecunties ; so 
also are the limestone strata. Yet as they alternate regu- 
larly with the shales, as in the strata of which we have 
given a table, it is apparent that though the proportion of the 
several elements of which a set consists, differed in the space 
in which they were held in suspense, from that from which 
the first set in the table was drawn, they yet obeyed in the 
arrangement of themselves, the chemical forces to which 
they were severally subject, and adjusted themselves in 
the same relations to one another. In some iron fields is 
found what, from the shape it assumes, is called pot-ore; 
the masses, when dug, leaving a cavity in the shape of an 
iron pot. Their formation can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that chemical affinity separated the materials 
and drew them vertically and horizontally toa nucleus. In 
other localities the ores are found in globular and oblong 
shaped masses, weighing from ten to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, lodged in loose earth, and evidently formed by a 
similar chemical process. 

The simultaneous formation of chemical nuclei is exem- 
plified also in crystallization. In the manufacture, for 
instance, of the carbonate of potash, a salt separates as the 
boiling of the lye advances, and settles to the bottom. Let 
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a solution of that salt in water be made in a moderate sized 
vessel and a string be introduced into it, and perfect double 
six-sided pyramidal crystals will form on the fibres of the 
string, of a tenth of an inch in diameter at the centre, and 
of twice that length. Let the experiment be repeated in a 
vessel containing a hundred gallons of the solution, and the 
crystals will be far larger, at least three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and three-fourths of an inch long, showing that 
while the number of crystals may be determined by the 
length of the string or the number of points it presents for 
the formation of nuclei, the size of the crystals depends on 
the quantity of the salt that is suspended within the sphere 
of their influences. 

We add a few thonghts in reference to the drainage of 
the Mississippi Valley. We have assumed that before the 
deluge there was a connecting range between the Appa- 
lachian and the Rocky Mountain chain. This is confirmed 
by the existence still through a large part of the line west 
of the Mississippi, as has been shown by Prof. Sheppard, 
Col. Long, and others, and verified in a degree by our own 
inspection, of a granite region like the base of a mountain 
that had been swept away by a deluge. Thus the Iron 
Mountain in Missouri is of granite, and rises at points in 
bluffs and knobs five hundred to six hundred feet in height; 
and large areas near it are strewn with boulders and frag. 
ments that present unmistakable marks of abrasion. And 
a line of undulating table-land at an elevation of one 
thousand to fifteen hundred feet above the ocean, and 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty miles in width, 
stretches through the state, and connects, it is believed, 
with the Rocky Mountains. It originally extended east- 
ward, no doubt, till it connected with the Appalachians. 
When this barrier gave way, the chief rush of the waters 
traversed the valley of the Mississippi, and cut the channel 
of that river, and the channels of the streams, the gorges of 
the hills, and other depressions of the regions above, and 
swept with resistless power the surface from vast areas 
below. 

We now turn to the formation of the bituminous coal 
strata. 

A principal argument for the vegetable origin of coal is 
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drawn from the vegetable fossils that are found in it. They 
are found, however, in much greater abundance in the 
shales and sandstones that lie above and beneath the coal 
strata. Those fossils are, therefore, as much proof of the 
vegetable origin of the shales and sandstones in which they 
occur, as they are of the coal. 

It is stated by Mr. Fairholm that in a colliery near Dal- 
keith, the shaft of a tree two feet in diameter, was found in 
a vertical position, the roots of which were imbedded in the 
stratum beneath the coal, and were petrified; that portion 
of the trunk inclosed in the coal was bitumenized ; while 
that again which extended into the rock strata above had 
become stone. It shows, therefore, that the strata with 
which the coal is associated, possess the same petrifying pro- 
perties as other formations, but no more proves the vegeta- 
ble origin of coal, than of shales and sandstones. 

But without further comment on the theory which exhi- 
bits coal as the product of vegetable matter, we proceed to 
give the view we have been led to form of its origin. 

In our western coal regions, there are generally three coal 
strata above the level of the rivers; and three and some- 
times four strata have, in cutting Artesian wells, been 
pierced below that level. These strata are usually from 
sixty to one hundred feet apart. Of those above, commonly 
only one is of sufficient depth for profitable working. The 
others usually range from six to twenty inches in thickness. 
Now, in the formation of these systems of stratification, the 
elements of which the coal consists are to be considered as 
having obeyed their chemical law, and gathered into a layer 
on the same principle as the elements of the associate deposits 
were drawn together and formed layers by themselves. 
Their adjustment and deposition accordingly took place 
simultaneously with the arrangement and deposition of the 
other strata in which they have their place. The coal 
layers, at their first formation, contained a mixture of earthy 
materials that were in some degree chemically homogeneous ; 
and the whole, while remaining submerged, continued com- 
paratively soft. On the drainage, however, of the country, 
and the cut of gorges and river channels, through these and 
other strata by the passage of the waters, desiccation took 
place, and led to other important chemical changes. One 
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of these was the crystallization of the coal and its purifica- 
tion in that process from all the elements intermingled with 
it, that were in any measure unhomogeneous ; according to 
the usual law of crystallization, by which any material pre- 
sent, that does not properly enter into the structure of the 
crystal to be formed, is expelled, or drawn into a deposit by 
itself, either in the coal layer, or in a different one above or 
beneath it. Before the crystals were formed, many parti- 
cles of aluminous earth, silica, and iron, were mixed with 
the bituminous mass. They were separated from the coal 
as it passed into crystallization ; the alumina and silica inva- 
riably forming a layer beneath the coal stratum ; the iron 
becoming a sulphate, and remaining within the coal stratum 
—sometimes in the shape of nodules, and sometimes of thin 
layers. 

Though absolute submergence was a barrier to crystalli- 
zation, a measure of moisture was necessary in order to 
that process. When, therefore, gorges and river channels 
were cut through coal deposits, so that the strata cropped 
out, their edges were too suddenly drained to admit of crys- 
tallization. The bituminous matter, accordingly, in such 
locations, instead of taking the shape of crystals, was formed 
into layers resembling slate, and embodying the unhomo- 
geneous elements that were originally mixed with it. On 
excavating such a mine, coal slate, or impure coal, is uni- 
formly found to a distance of perhaps forty or fifty feet 
within the bank. Beyond that point, where it retained a suf- 
ficient measure of moisture, it bears a pure crystalline form. 

It is alleged that, when examined by the microscope, 
pores and cells are discernible in it, resembling those of 
wood, It may be so. Wood, as we have seen, is some- 
times changed into coal; and there may be localities where 
it entered largely into its formation. But that, as we have 
already shown, does not prove its vegetable origin univer- 
sally or generally. 

If the view we have advanced of the contemporaneous 
formation of the whole system of sedimentary strata be 
correct, then the coal strata must all have been simul- 
taneously formed. But that precludes the supposition of 
their vegetable origin ; for whence could such vast masses 
of vegetables have been drawn, and on: what principle 
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could they have been distributed into such numerous dis- 
tinct and distant layers in the general arrangement of the 
strata? If, on the other hand, they were not formed simul- 
taneously, but in succession, then their formation required 
a series of floods, the supposition of which is embarrassed 
by still greater improbabilities. For nothing less than a 
deluge would be adequate to sweep the vegetable and 
~arthy materials together, that were requisite to form any 
one of the principal coal deposits, with the layers of shale, 
limestone, and other rocks, in which the coal is uniformly 
imbedded. That such a deluge can have been repeated as 
often, not only as there are coal strata and coal seams, but 
as often, at least, as there are distinct sets of strata of any 
kind, as in the table on a preceding page—for the theory 
implies that—none surely will believe. 

We might add further proofs of the simultaneous forma- 
tion of the strata, but we content ourselves with this brief 
statement of the theory and the ground on which it rests, 
and devote the space that remains to some peculiarities of 
the structure of the northern part of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the Falls of Niagara. 

A terrace stretches along the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, from three to four miles in breadth, and extending 
sast into the State of New York, and west into Ohio. At 
its southern edge the land ascends regularly, till it reaches 
an elevation of over seven hundred feet. This range also 
stretches far east into New York, and westward into Ohic. 
Its northern slope was undoubtedly for a period the boun- 
dary of the waters north. The more elevated lands had 
been drained of the flood that covered them by the break 
of the southern mountain connecting the Appalachian chain 
with the Rocky Mountains. But the terrace that lies at its 
northern base remained immersed a considerable period 
longer. At that time, instead of many lakes, the waters 
from Superior to Ontario formed but one, or rather a vast 
sea. At length, on a break taking place in the mountain 
barrier on the St. Lawrence, the waters of this region were 
drawn off, and bore with them vast masses of the surface, 
both in New York and in Canada. Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior, were formed by the emer- 
gence of the-lands by which they are bounded. The 
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denudation south of Lake Ontario was such as to reduce it 
three hundred feet below the level of the terrace on which 
Buffalo is situated. Lake Ontario is three hundred and 
thirty-four feet lower than Lake Erie. The deep cut of the 
narrow lakes south of Ontario bespeaks a powerful current 
from that quarter towards the central stream. 

That the terrace running along the shore of Lake Erie 
was covered by water for a long period after the ridge 
bounding it on the south was dry, is indicated by the fact 
that there are many ancient fortifications, mounds, and 
other remains on that ridge, but none on the terrace at its 
feet. As the terrace is level, fertile, and contiguous to the 
water, fortifications and mounds would naturally have been 
erected on that, as well as on the higher grounds that 
stretch along by its side, had it then stood at its present 
elevation above the lake. The total absence of those works 
throughout its whole line, indicates that there was some 
insuperable obstacle to their erection there ; and what can 
that have been, but that that level still lay beneath the 
waters, and the ridge by which it is bounded formed the 
shore of the lake ? 

Let us now turn to the process by which the channel of 
the Niagara was formed. Some geologists, reasoning from 
the rate at which the recession now takes place, maintain 
that sixty thousand years must have been consumed in cut- 
ting the gorge from Lewistown up to its present head. Mr. 
Lyell estimates the period at thirty-seven thousand. On the 
supposition, however, that it took place, as we have suy- 
gested, by the sudden break of a mountain barrier four hun- 
dred miles or more north, in consequence of which the 
channel of the St. Lawrence was cut, and the waters drawn 
in a great measure from the area above, they had before 
occupied, the excavation of the Niagara gorge must have 
been accomplished in a brief period. The rush of the 
flood naturally cut down and denuded the country on both 
sides of the principal current, and left the terrace that now 
runs along the margin of Ontario, at a level three hundred 
feet below the Erie terrace. The Niagara channel was jn 
like manner excavated at that time, and instead of occupying 
thousands of years, was the work of but a few weeks, or 


perhaps days. 
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Confirmations of this are furnished by the present condi- 
tion of portions of the Erie terrace. The canal from Buffalo 
runs along that terrace on a dead level till it reaches Lock- 
port at the distance of twenty-four miles, where the earth 
descends from the Erie to the Ontarioterrace. Throvghout 
that line from Buffalo, for more than twenty miles, the 
canal is cut through a bed of clay. On approaching the 
crest of the Erie terrace on which Lockport stands, it passes 
into rock ; which at the junction is of precisely the same 
height and color as the clay. This indicates that the rock 
was originally clay, and has been changed to its present 
form by the drainage of the water with which it was once 
saturated, into the Ontario valley that runs along at the foot 
of the level of which it forms the edge. As the slope to 
that lower ground let off its extra moisture, it became indu- 
rated, while the clay above, permeated with the water of the 
Tonnewanda, continued in a plastic state. And as this is the 
terrace through which the channel of the Niagara runs, it 
is apparent that that chasm may have been cut with great 
rapidity. On the supposition that anterior to the break of 
the northern chain of mountains by which the channel of the 
St. Lawrence was opened, the country now bounding the 
Ontario was at the same level as the Erie terrace—on the giv- 
ing way of that barrier, the whole mass of the sedimentary 
deposits being then soft like the clay of the Tonnewanda 
swamp, the waters would naturally greatly reduce by denu- 
dation the level of the Ontario region, and might in a few 
days have ploughed back the channel of the Niagara to 
near the present falls. On the desiccation of the edges of 
the gorge, they were hardened into rock, and frost and other 
agents throwing off masses and fragments from time to time, 
have at length given them their present jagged appearance. 
That the upper strata at the falls and at Lockport were 
originally the same, is indicated by the fact that the present 
surface stratum at each is limestone, while that which lies 
immediately beneath it, at each, is a friable shale. 

Such in our judgment was the origin of the strata that 
are spread over the wide spaces drained by the Mississippi 
and the Lakes, and such the agents by which so large a 
share of them along the river channels and borders of the 
lakes were swept off, and the country left in its present con- 
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formation. We might add many corroborative facts from 
that and other regions ; but we content ourselves with these 
brief statements, in the hope that they may attract the notice 
of scientific inquirers, and lead to a careful test, especially 
of the views we have advanced of the agency of chemical 
forces in the formation of the strata, and of their title tobe 
assigned a like office in the construction of the deposits of 
other regions. 


Arr. VIII.—Burron’s Travers in tue Lake Rearions or 
CentraLt AFrRIca. 


Tur Lake Reotons or Cenrrat Arrica.—A Picture of Ex- 
ploration. By Ricnarp F. Burton, Capt. H. M. I. 
Army, Fellow and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tne region visited by Capt. Burton in the journey he 


here details, is far less attractive than that of the Niger, 
explored by Dr. Barth, or the Zambesi, traversed by Dr. 
Livingstone. Lying near the equator, the rains and heats 
are excessive, the vegetation rank, and the exhalations that 
continually steam from its decaying masses so noxious, as to 
place the life of strangers at hazard, the moment they begin 
to inhale their poisoned particles. Scarce a trace of any but 
the rudest cultivation appears in any part of the region. 
The population are savages of the lowest caste, idle, wild, 
brutal, ferocious in the extreme; and wasting their powers 
in continual forays, for vengeance, plunder, and the seizure 
of captives to be sold into slavery. In everything that 
belongs to humanity they are as much below the blacks in 
this country, free or bond, as these are beneath the whites 
of the highest order of intelligence, refinement, and sen- 
sibility, and purity and elevation of affections. 

Captain Burton left Kaole, on the coast opposite Zanzibar, 
at the close of June, 1857, attended by a number of guides 
who had before traversed the route, a guard furnished 
by a Zanzibar chief, and a gang of porters, whose office it 
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was to lead the asses bearing the tents, merchandise, and food, 
and to carry burdens. There are no roads, but only rude 
paths through open levels, along the foot of hills, through 
groves, thickets, and swamps. The line for the first hundred 
miles was mainly along the Kingari and Mgeta rivers, and 
has an elevation of but two to three hundred feet above the 
sea. The next stage carried them over the Usagara moun- 
tains, Which reach at their highest point, five thousand 
seven hundred feet above the ocean, and terminate on their 
western slope in a table land that extends to the Lake Tan- 
ganyika, at an elevation varying from two to four thousand 
feet. Much of this higher region is nearly as unhealthy as 
the low lands east of the Usagara range, partly from the 
excessive moisture, heat, when the sun pours his unobstructed 
blaze, and decaying vegetation; and partly from the cold 
blasts that sweep frequently from the mountains. 

The inhabitants of the west consist of half-caste Arabs, and 
native clans. Both are of a very low order. 


“The half-caste Arab is degenerate in body and mind. The 
third generation becomes as truly negroid as the inner heathen. 
Even creoles of pure blood born upon the island and the coast 
of Zanzibar, lose the high nervous temperament that character- 
izes their ancestors, and become, like Banyans, pulpy and lym- 
phatic. The mestizos appearing in the land of their grandsires, 
have incurred the risk of being sold as slaves. The peculiarity 
of their physiognomy is the fine Semitic development of the 
upper face, including the nose and nostrils, while the jaw is 
prognathous, the lips are tumid and everted, and the chin is 
weak and retreating. Idle and dissolute, though intelligent and 
cunning, the coast Arab has little education. ... 

“The Wamrima, or coast clans, are of darker complexion, 
and are more African in appearance than the coast Arabs. The 
popular color is a dull yellow bronze. The dress is a Fez, or a 
Surat cap; a loin cloth, which among the wealthy is generally 
an Arab check or an Indian print, with a similar sheet thrown 
over the shoulders. Men seldom appear in public without a spear, 
a sword, or a staff; and priding themselves upon the possession 
of umbrellas, they may be seen rolling barrels or otherwise 
working upon the sands, under the luxurious shade. The women 
wear a tobe or long cloth, wrapped tightly around the body, 
and extending from beneath the arms to the ankles. The free 
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woman is distinguished from the slave-girl, when outside of the 
house, by a cloth thrown over the head. Their favorite neck- 
lace is a string of sharks’ teeth. They distend the lobes of the 
ears to a prodigious length, and decorate them with a rolled up 
strip of variously dyed cocoa-leaf, a disk of wood, a betel-nut, 
or a few straws. The left wing of the nose is also pierced to 
admit a pin of silver, brass, bead, or even a bit of manioc-root. 
The hair, like the body, is copiously anointed with cocoa-nut or 
sesamum oil.”—Pp, 42-47. 


The following is a picture of the country on the Kingani. 


“In the evening I walked down to the bed of the Kingani 
river, which bisects a plain all green with cultivation—rice and 
holcus, sweet potato and tobacco, and pleasantly studded with 
huts and hamlets. The width of the stream, which runs over a 
broad bed of sand, is about fifty yards; it is nowhere fordabie, 
as the ferry-boat belonging to each village proves ; and thus far 
it is navigable, though rendered dangerous by the crocodiles 
and the hippopotami that house in its waters; The color is 
tawny, verging upon red, and the taste is soft and sweet, as if 
fed by rain. The Kingani, like all streams in this part of the 
continent, is full of fish, The nigh. was rendered uncom- 
fortable to the Baloch (guides), by the sound of distant drums, 
which suggested fighting as well as feasting, and by the uproar 
of the wild men, who, when reconnoitred by the scouts, were 
found to be shouting away the hippopotami. 

“In the hurry and confusion of loading on the next morning, 
one ass was left behind, and the packs were so badly placed 
that the fatigue of marching was almost doubled by their 
repeated falls.... After marching a few‘miles over undulating 
ground, open and park-like, and crossing rough and miry beds, 
the path disclosed a view verging upon the pretty. By the 
way side was planted the peculiarly African Mzimu or fetiss hut, 
a pent-house about a foot high, containing as votive offerings 
ears of holcus, or pombe-beer in a broken gourd. There, too, 
the graves of the heathen met the eye. In all other parts of 
Eastern Africa, a mouldering skull, a scattered skeleton, or 4 
few calcined bones, the remains of wizards and witches dragged 
to the stake, are the only visible signs of man’s mortality. The 
tombs, especially those of chiefs, resemble those of the Wamrima. 
They are parallelograms, seven feet by four, formed by a regular 
dwarf paling that incloses a space cleared of grass, and planted 
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with two uprights, to show the position of head and feet. The 
graves of Moslem travellers are usually cleared ovals with out- 
lines of rough stone and a strew of pebbles. Several stumps 
of wood planted in the earth show that the corpse faces Mecca. 
The number of these graves made the blackness of my compa- 
nions pale. 

“Towards the end of the march we crossed a shallow salt 
bitter rivulet, flowing cold and clear towards the Kingani river. 
On the grassy plain below noble game, zebra and koodoo, began 
to appear; while Guinea fowl, and partridge, quail, green pigeon, 
and the cuculine bird, called in India the Malabar pheasant, 
became numerous. A tract of rich red copaliferous soil, wholly 
without stone, and supporting black mould, miry during the 
rains, and caked and cracked by the potent sun of the hot 
season led us to Kiranga-Ranga, the first dangerous station in 
Uzaramo. It isthe name of a hilly district, with many little vil- 
lages embosomed in trees, overlooking the low cultivated 
bottoms, where caravans encamp in the vicinity of the wells.’”— 
Pp. 57-59. 

“On the fifth of July we set out betimes, and traversing the 
fields around Kiranga-Ranga, struck through a dense jungle, 
here rising above, there bending into the river valley, to some 
stagnant pools which supply the district with water. The sta- 
tion was called Tumba Ihere, after the headman who accom- 
panied us. Here we saw cocos emerging from a fetid vegeta- 
tion, and for the last time the Mango, a richly foliaged but 
stunted tree, which never attains the magnificent dimensions 
observed at Zanzibar. Several down caravans were halted at 
Tumba Ihere. The slaves brought from the interior were tied 
together by their necks, and one obstinate deserter was so 
lashed to a forked pole with the bifurcation under his chin, that 
when once on the ground, he could not rise without assistance. 
These wretches scarcely appeared to like the treatment. They 
were not, however, in a bad condition. 

“On the next morning we left Tumba Ihere, and tramped 
over a red land through alternate stripes of rich cultivation and 
tangled jungle, which presently opened out into a forest where 
the light-barked msandarusi, or copal tree, attains its fullest 
dimensions. This is one of the richest diggings, and the road- 
sides are everywhere pitted with pockets two or three feet 
deep by one in diameter. Rain fell in huge drops, and the 
heaviness of the ground caused frequent accidents to the asses’ 
loads. Beyond, all was jungle and forest ; tall trees rising from 
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red copaliferous sand, and shading bright flowers, and blossom. 
ing shrubs. 

“This part of the country, being little inhabited by reason of 
its malarious climate, abounds in wild animals. The guides 
speak of lions, and the cry of the fisi or cynhyena was frequently 
heard at night threatening destruction to the asses. The fisi, 
the wuraba of the Somal, and the wild honde of the Cape, is 
the wolf of Africa, common throughout the country, where it 
acts as scavenger. Though a large and powerful variety, it sel- 
dom attacks man unless sleeping, and then it snatches a mouth- 
ful from the face, causing a ghastlier disfigurement than the 
scalping of the bear. Three asses belonging to the expedition 
were destroyed by this beast. In all cases they were attacked 
by night with a loud wrangling shriek, and the piece of flesh 
was raggedly torn from the hind quarter.”—Pp. 60, 61. 


Capt. Burton soon began to suffer from the effects of the 
climate. 


“* At Tunda, after a night passed amid the rank vegetation, 
and within the malarious influence of the river, I arose weak 
and depressed, with aching head, burning eyes, and throbbing 
extremities. The new life, the alternations of damp heat and 
wet cold, the useless fatigue of walking, the sorry labor of wait- 
ing and reloading the asses, the exposure to sun and dew, and 
Jast but not least of morbific influences, the wear and tear of 
mind at the prospect of imminent failure, all were beginning to 
tell heavily upon me.”—P. 66. 

“On the fifteenth of July we entered the ‘ Doab,’ the western 
bank of the Mgeta, where a thick and tough jungle, with 
luxuriant and putrescent vegetation, is backed by low grassy 
grounds frequently inundated. Presently, however, the dense 
thicket opened out into a fine park-country, peculiarly rich in 
game, where the calabash and the giant trees of the sea-board 
gave way to mimosas, gums, and stunted thorns. Large gnus, 
whom the porters regard with a wholesome awe, declaring that 
they are capable of charging a caravan, pranced about, pawing 
the ground, and shaking their formidable manes; hartebeest and 
other antelopes clustered together on the plain, or travelled in 
herds to slake their thirst in the river. The homely ery of the 
partridge resounded from the brake, and the guinea fowls 
looked like large bluebells upon the trees. Small landcrabs 
took refuge in the pits and holes, which made the path the 
cause of frequent accidents; while ants of various kinds crossing 
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the road in close columns, attacked man and beast furiously, 
causing the caravan to break into a halting trotting hobble, 
ludicrous to behold.”—P. 72. 

“ At Dut’humi we were detained nearly a week; the malaria 
had brought on attacks of marsh fever, which lasted about 
twenty days: the paroxysms were mild compared to the Indian 
type, yet favored by the atonic state of the constitution, they 
thoroughly prostrated me. I had, during the fever fit, and often 
for hours afterwards, a queer conviction of divided identity, never 
ceasing to be two persons that generally opposed and thwarted 
each other; the sleepless nights brought with them horrid 
visions, animals of grisliest form, haglike women and men, with 
heads protruding from their breasts. Our sufferings were 
increased by other causes than climate. The riding-asses having 
been given up for loads, we were compelled, when symptoms 
suggested rest, to walk sometimes for many miles in a single 
heat through sun and rain, through mud and miasmatic putridities. 

“Dutv’humi, one of the most fertile districts in K’hutu, is a plain 
of black earth and sand, choked with vegetation, when not 
corrected with the axe. It is watered by the perennial stream 
of the same name, which rising in the highlands, adds its quotum 
to the waters of the Mgazi, and eventually to the Mgeta and 
the Kingani. In such places artificial irrigation is common, the 
element being distributed over the fields by hollow ridges. The 
mountains of Dut’humi form the northern boundary of the plain. 
They appear to rise abruptly, but they throw off southerly 
lower eminences which diminish in elevation till confounded 
with the almost horizontal surface of the champaign ; the jagged 
broken peaks argue a primitive formation. The cool tempera- 
ture of these cloud-capt and rainy crags, which never expose 
their outlines except in the clearest weather, affects the plains. 
By day bleak north-east and north-west gusts pour down upon 
the sun-parched Dut’humi, and at night the thermometer will 
sink to 70°, and even 65°. Water is supposed to freeze upon 
the highlands ; yet they are not unhealthy. Sheep, goats, and 
poultry abound, betel-pepper grows there, according to the 
Arabs, and as in the lowlands, holcus and sesamum, manioc and 
sweet potatoes, beans, plantains, and sugar cane, are plentiful.” 
—Pp. 75, 76. 

“On the 24th of July, feeling strong enough to advance, we 
passed out of the cultivation of Dut’?humi. Crossing a steep and 
muddy bed knee deep even in the dry season, we entered fields 
under the outlying hillocks of the highlands. These low cones 
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are not inhabited. They are even more malarious than the 
plains; the surface is rocky, and the woodage not ceasing 
as in higher elevations, extends from base to summit. Beyond 
the cultivation the route plunges into a jungle, where the Euro. 
pean traveller realizes every preconceived idea of African aspect, 
at once hideous and grotesque. The general appearance isa 
mingling of bush and forest, which, contracting the horizon to a 
few yards, is equally monotonous to the eye and palling to the 
imagination. The black greasy ground, vested with thick 
shrubbery, supports in the more open spaces, screens of tiger 
and spear grass, twelve and thirteen feet high, with every blade 
a finger’s breadth ; and the towering trees are often clothed from 
root to twig with huge epiphytes, forming heavy columns of 
densest verdure, and clustering upon the tops in the semblance 
of enormous bird-nests. The foot paths, in places ‘ dead,’ as 
the natives say, from the encroaching bush, are crossed by 
llianas, creepers, and climbers, thick as coir-cables, some connect- 
ing the trees in a corded line, others stretched straight down 
the trunks, others winding in all directions around their supports, 
frequently crossing one another like net-work, and stunting the 
growth of even the vivacious calabash, by coils like rope tightly 
encircling its neck. The earth, ever rain-drenched, emits the 
odor of sulphuretted hydrogen, and in some parts the traveller 
might suppose a corpse to be hidden behind every bush. To 
this sad picture of miasma, the firmament is a fitting frame; a 
wild sky whose heavy purple nimbi chased by raffales and chill- 
ing gusts, dissolved in large-dropped showers, or a dull dark- 
grey expanse, which lies like a pall over the world. In the finer 
weather, the atmosphere is pale and sickly; its mists and vapors 
seem to concentrate the rays of the oppressive and arid sun. 
The sensation experienced, at once explains the apathy and 
indolence, the physical debility and the mental prostration that 
are the gifts of climates which moist heat and damp cold render 
equally unsalubrious and uncomfortable. That no feature of 
miasma might be wanting to complete the picture, filthy heaps 
of the rudest hovels, built in holes in the jungle, sheltered their 
few miserable inhabitants, whose frames are lean with constant 
intoxication, and whose limbs, distorted by ulcerous sores, attest 
the hostility of nature to life. Such a revolting scene is East 
Africa from the central K’hutu to the base of the Usagara 
Mountains.”—Pp. 78, 79. 


He had thus during the first month advanced only about 
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one hundred miles, and was reduced by sickness to such 
prostration as scarcely to be able to bear the fatigue of rid- 
ing. Ie now passed from the lowlands over the Usagara 
Mountains on to the elevated plateau westward, which 
stretches to the lake Tanganyika. As he slowly mounted 
the range, he passed out of the miasmatic atmosphere into 
a pure and invigorating air. 


“There was a wondrous change of climate at Mzizi-Mdogo, 
the first stage of the ascent. Strength and health returned, as 
if by magic. ‘Truly delicious was the escape from nebulous skies, 
the fog-driving gusts, the pelting rain, the clammy mists, veiling 
a gross growth of fetor, the damp raw cold, rising as it were from 
the earth, and the alternations of fiery and oppressive heat; in 
fact, from the cruel climate of the river-valley, to the pure, sweet 
mountain air, alternately soft and balmy, cool and reviving, and 
to the aspect of clear blue skies, which lent their tints to high- 
land ridges well wooded with various greens. Dull mangrove, 
dismal jungle, and monotonous grass, were supplanted by tall 
solitary trees, among which the lofty tamarind rose conspicu- 
ously graceful, and swamps and stagnant pools gave way to dry 
healthy slopes, with short steep pitches, and gently shelving 
hills. The beams of the sun danced gaily upon blocks of red, 
yellow, and snowy quartz, and the sea-breeze waved the summit 
of the trees, from which depended graceful llianas, and wood- 
apples large as melons. Monkeys played at hide-and-seek ; 
white-breasted ravens cawed when disturbed from their perch- 
ing places, doves cooed on the well-clothed boughs, and hawks 
soared high in the transparent air.”—P, 125. 


The passage of the mountains occupied three weeks, though 
the space traversed was but about one hundred miles. The 
heights, instead of a single ridge, are divided into three; 
and the ascents are steep and rough. The advance was 
therefore slow, especially as Capt. Burton was so weak as to 
be unable to walk without being supported. The general 
line of the range is from north to south. Though cool in 
the higher parts, it is fertile, presenting towering forests in 
many localities, and luxuriant vegetation everywhere. The 
waters from the eastern slope descend into the Kingani; 
those that fall in the great vales between the summit ridges, 
descend to the south, and pass also to the Indian ocean. 
How far the range stretches north is unknown. The highest 
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pinnacles are supposed to be 6000 to 7000 feet above the 
sea level. It is inhabited and cultivated in patches to near 
the top. The descent into the western plain, being three 
thousand feet less than the ascent from the east, was dis- 
patched in three or four days. 

After a halt at Ugogo, at the base of the declivity, he 
entered on the third stage of his journey, from the mountain 
range to Unyamwezi, westward, at a distance of one hundred 
and fifty-five geographical miles. This region is arid and 
sterile; the trade winds from the south-east being largely 
divested of their vapour in their passage over the Usagara 
mountains, and the inland seas too remote to supply more 
than occasional and moderate rains. 


“The general aspect of the land is a glaring yellow flat, dark- 
ened by long growths of acrid saline and succulent plants, 
thorny bush, and stunted trees, and the coloring is monotonous 
in the extreme. It is sprinkled with isolated dwarf cones, 
bristling with rock and boulders, from whose interstices springs 
a thin forest of gums, thorns, and mimosas. The power of igne- 
ous agency is displayed in protruding masses of granite forma- 
tion, which rise from a dead level with little foundationary 
elevation; and the masses of sandstone superincumbent upon 
the primitive base in other parts of the country, here disappear. 
On the north rises the long tabular range of the Wahumba 
hills, separated by a line of lower ground from the plateau. 
Southward, a plain imperceptibly shelving tends towards the 
Rwaha river. There are no rivers in Ugogo; the periodical 
rains are carried off by large nullahs, whose clay banks are 
split and cut during the season of potent heat into polygonal 
figures, like piles of columnar basalt. On the sparkling vitreous 
alinas, and the dull yellow, or dun colored plains, the mirage 
faintly resembles the effects of reflection in the desert of Arabia. 
The roads are mere foot-tracks worn through the fields and 
bushes. The kralls are small dirty circles inclosing a calabash 
or other tree, against which goods are stacked. The boothies 
are made of dried canes and stubble, surrounded by a most 
efficient hedge of thorn boughs. 

“The formation of the subsoil is mostly sandstone bearing 4 
ruddy sand. The surface is in rare places a brown vegetable 
humus, extending but a few inches in depth, or more gene- 
rally a hard ferruginous clay, covered with quartz nodules of 
many colors, and lumps of carbonate of lime, or white and 
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silicious sand. The land is in many parts condemned to per- 
petual drought, and nowhere is water either plentiful or good. 

“During almost the whole year a violent east wind sweeps 
from the mountains. There are great changes in the tempera- 
ture, while the weather apparently remains the same, and 
alternate currents of hot and cold air were observed. In the 
long summer the climate much resembles that of Sindh; there 
are the same fiery suns playing upon the naked surface with a 
painful dazzle, cool crisp nights, and clouds of dust. The 
succulent vegetation is shrivelled up and carbonized by heat, 
and the crackling covering of clayey earth and thin sand, 
rising in lofty whirling columns like water spouts, when the 
north wind meets the gusts from Usagara. These columns 
scour the plain with the rapidity of horsemen, and charged 
with coarse grain and small pebbles, strike with the violence of 
heavy hail. The sowing season, at which time also trees begin 
to bud, and birds to breed, is about the period of the sun’s 
greatest southern declination, and the diminution of tempera- 
ture displays in these regions the effects of the tepid winds and 
the warm vernal showers of the European continent. About 
the middle of November the country is visited by a few pre- 
liminary showers, accompanied by a violent tramontana, and 
the vital principle which appears extinct, starts once more into 
sudden and excessive activity. Towards the end of December 
the rainy season commences, with the wind shifting from the 
east to the north and north-east, and blowing steady from the 
high grounds eastward and westward of the Nyanza Lake, 
which have been saturated by heavy falls beginning in Septem- 
ber. The winter seldom exceeds the third month, and the 
downfall is desultory and uncertain, causing frequent droughts 
and famine. For this reason the land is much inferior in fertility 
to the other regions, and the cotton and tobacco which flourish 
from the coast to the Tanganyika Lake, are deficient in Ugogo, 
while rice is supplanted by the rugged sorghum and maize. 

“The Arabs and other travellers unaccustomed to the 
country, at first suffer from the climate. They complain of the 
tourbillons, the swarms of flies, and the violent changes from 
burning heat to piercing cold, which is always experienced 
when the thermometer sinks below 60°. 

“The only considerable tree is the calabash, and it is scat- 
tered over the country widely apart. A variety of frankincense 
overspreads the ground; the bark is a deep burnished bronze, 
whitened above with an incrustation, probably nitrous, that 
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resembles hoarfrost ; and the long woody twigs are bleached 
by the falling off of the outer integuments. The succulent 
plants, cactus, aloe, and euphorbia, will not burn ; the air within 
them expands with heat, and the juices gushing out, extinguish 
the flame. 

“ Wild animals abound through these jungles, and the sport 
lasts long upon the crisp gravelly soil. In some districts they 
visit by night the raised clay water-troughs of the cultivators, 
The elephant prefers the thick jungle, where he can wallow in 
the pools, and feed delicately upon succulent roots and fruits, 
bark, and leaves. The rhinoceros loves the dark clumps of 
trees which guard him from the noonday stun, and whence he 
can sally out all unexpected by the assailant. The Mbogo, or 
bos caffer, driven from his favorite spots, low grassy plains 
bordering on streams, wanders, like the giraffe, through the 
thinner forests. As in Unyamwezi, the roar of the lion strikes 
the ear by night, and the cry of the ostrich by day. The lion 
upon this line of eastern Africa, is often heard, but rarely seen; 
on only two occasions its foot-prints appeared upon the road. 
The king of beasts, according to the Arabs, is of moderate size; 
it seldom attains its maximum of strength, stature, and courage, 
except in plain countries where game abounds, as in the lands 
north of the Cape, or on hills and mountains, where cattle can 
be lifted at pleasure, as in northern Africa. In Unyamwezi, its 
spoils, which are yellow, like those, of the Arab lion, with a long 
mane, said to hang over the eyes, and with a whitish tinge 
under the jaws, become the property of the Sultan. It is more 
common in the highlands than in the lowlands. It is rarely a 
man-eater, this peculiarity, according to some writers, being 
confined to old beasts, whose teeth are unfit for fight.”—Pp. 206 
—210. 





The journey to Unyamwez’ occupied twenty days, and 
was attended by much the same annoyances and dangers as 
the earlier stages of the route. Unyanyembe, its principal 
town, is a place of much greater importance than any he 
had yet visited. It is a centre of trade—the great meeting- 
place of merchants, and point of departure for caravans pro- 
ceeding into the surrounding regions. 





“Here the Arab merchant, from Zanzibar, meets his com- 
patriot returning from the Tanganyika Lake, and from Uruwwa. 
Northward, well travelled lines diverge to the Nyanza Lake 
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-and the powerful kingdoms of Karagwah, Uganda, and Unyoro; 
from the south, Urori and Ubena, Usanga and Usenga, send 
their ivory and slaves; and from the south-west, the Rukwa- 
water, K’hokoro, Ufipa, and Marungu must barter their 
valuables for cottons, wires, and beads. The central position 
and the comparative safety of Unyanyembe, have made it the 
headquarters of the Omani, or free Arabs, who in many cases 
settle here for years, remaining in charge of their depéts, while 
their factors and slaves travel about the country and collect the 
items of traffic. At Unyanyembe, the merchants expect some 
delay. The porters, whether hired upon the coast, or at the 
Tanganyika Lake, here disperse, and a fresh gang must be col- 
lected, 

“ Unyanyembe, which rises about 3,480 feet above sea-level, 
and lies 356 miles in rectilinear distance from the eastern 
coast of Africa, resembles in its physical features the lands 
about Tura, being bounded on the north and south by low 
rolling hills, which converge towards the west, where they are 
crossed almost at right angles by the Mfuto chain. The 
position has been imprudently chosen by the Arabs; the land 
suffers from alternate drought and floods, which render the 
climate malarious. The soil is aluminous in the lowlevels, a 
fertile plain of brown earth, a subsoil of sand and sandstone from 
eight to twelve feet below the surface; the water is often im- 
pregnated with iron, and the higher grounds are uninhabited 
tracts covered with bulky granite boulders, bushy trees, and 
thorny shrubs. Contrary to what might be expected, this dis- 
trict contains villages and hamlets; but nothing that can pro- 
perly be called a town. 

“The Arabs live comfortably, and even splendidly, at Unyan- 
yembe. The houses, though single-storied, are large, substan- 
tial, and capable of defence. Their gardens are extensive, and 
well planted; they receive regular supplies of merchandise, 
comforts, and luxuries from the coast ; they are surrounded by 
troops of concubines and slaves, whom. they train to divers 
crafts and callings; rich men have riding asses from Zanzibar, 
and even the poorest keep flocks and herds. There are slave 
artisans, as blacksmiths, tinkers, masons, carpenters, tailors, 
potters, and rope-makers, who come up from the coast with 
Arab caravans. They demand exorbitant wages. 

“ A drawback to the Arab’s happiness is the failure of his 
constitution ; a man who escapes illness for two successive 
months boasts of the immunity. No one enjoys robust health, 
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The older residents have learned to moderate their appetites, 
They eat but twice a day—after sun-rise, and at noon. They 
avoid strong meats, especially beef and game, which are con- 
sidered heating and bilious, remaining satisfied with light 
dishes.”—Pp. 228-231. 


The following is a general picture of the roads and modes 
of travelling in Eastern Africa :— 


“ Throughout eastern Africa made roads, the first test of pro- 
gress in a people, are unknown. The most frequented routes 
are foot-tracks, like goat-walks, one or two spans broad, trodden 
down during the travelling season by man and beast, but during 
the rains become overgrown with vegetation. In open and 
desert places four or five lines often run parallel, for short dis- 
tances. In jungly countries, they are mere tunnels in thorns, 
and under branchy trees, which fatigue the porter by catching 
his load. Where fields and villages abound, they are closed 
with rough hedges, horizontal tree trunks, and even rudé 
stockades, to prevent trespassing and pilferage. When the land 
is open, an allowance of one-fifth must be made for winding ; in 
closer countries this must be increased to two-fifths, or to one- 
half, and the traveller must exercise his judgment of the 
marches between these two extremes. In Uzaramo and K’hutu 
the tracks were through tall grasses, which are laid by their 
own weight after rains, and are burned down during the hot 
season. They often skirt cultivated lands, which they are not 
allowed to enter. Miry swamps are spanned, rivers breast deep 
with muddy bottoms, and steep slippery banks, are forded ; 
while deep holes, the work of rodents and insects, render them 
perilous to ridden cattle. In Usagara, the gradients are sur- 
mounted either by beds of mountain torrents, or by breasting 
steep and stony hills, mere ladders of tree-roots and loose stones. 
Laden animals frequently cannot ascend or descend them. 
The worst paths in this region are those which run along the 
banks of the many streams and rivulets, and which traverse the 
broken and thorny ground at the base of the hills. The former 
are choked with succulent grass, springing from slushy mud ; 
the latter are continued rises and falls, with a small but ragged 
and awkward water-course at every bottom. From Usagara to 
western Unyamwezi, the roads lead through thick thorn jungle, 
and thin forests of trees blazed or barked along the track with- 
out hill, but interrupted during the rains by bogs and swamps. 
They are studded with sign-posts, broken pots and gourds, 
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horns and skulls of game and cattle, imitations of bows and 
arrows pointing towards water, and heads of holcus. Some- 
times 2 young tree is bent across the path, and provided with a 
cross-bar ; here is a rush gateway, like the yoke of the ancients, 
or a platform of sleepers, supported by upright trunks; there a 
small tree felled, and replanted, is tipped with a crescent of 
grass, twisted round with bark, and capped with huge snail 
shells, and whatever barbarous imagination may suggest. 
Where many roads meet, those to be avoided are barred with 
a twig, or crossed by a line drawn by the foot. In Western 
Uvinza and near Ujiji the paths are truly vile, combining all 
the disadvantages of bog and swamp, river and rivalet, thorn- 
bush and jungle, towering grasses, steep inclines, riddled sur- 
face, and broken ground. The fords in the whole line are 
temporary as to season, but permanent in place ; they are rarely 
more than breast deep; and they average in dry weather a 
cubit and a half, the fordable medium. There are but two 
streams, the Mgeta and the Ruguvu, which are bridged over 
by trees ; both could be forded higher up the bed; and on the 
whole route there is but one river, the Malagarazi, which 
requires a ferry during the dry season. Cross roads abound in 
the populous regions. Where they exist not, the jungle is 
often impassable, except to the elephant and the rhinoceros, A 
company of pioneers would, in some places, require a week to 
cut their way for a single march through the network of thorns 
and the stockade of tree trunks. The directions given to tra- 
vellers about drawing off their parties for safety at night to 
rising grounds, will not apply to eastern Africa. It would be 
far easier to dig for themselves abodes under the surface. 

“ It is commonly asserted in the island of Zanzibar, that there 
are no caravans in these regions. It is true, if the term be 
limited to the hosts of camels and mules that traverse the 
deserts and the mountains of Arabia and Persia, It is erro- 
neous, if applied to a body of men travelling for commercial 
purposes. From time immemorial the Wanyamwezi have visited 
the road to the coast, and though wars and blood feuds may 
have temporarily closed one line, another necessarily opened 
itself. Among a race so deperdent on trade for comfort and 


pleasure, commerce, like steam, cannot be compressed beyond 
a certain point. Until a few years ago, when the extension of 
traflic induced the country people to enlist as porters, all mer- 
chants traversed these regions with servile gangs, hired on the 
coast or island of Zanzibar—a custom still prevailing in the 
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northern and southern routes, from the sea-board to the lakes 
of Nyanza and Nyassa. Porterage on the long and toilsome 
journey is now considered by the Wanyamwezi a test of manii- 
ness, and is readily undertaken, It varies every year, and with 
every caravan. When the Wanyamwezi began to carry, they 
demanded for a journey from the coast to their own country, 
six to nine dollars’ worth of domestics, colored cloths, brass 


wires, and beads. In 1857 the rate was twelve dollars.”—Pp, 
233-236. 


In December the party proceeded from Unyanyembe 
toward the Lake Tanganyika, where, after obstructions and 
disasters like those they had before encountered, they 
arrived in February, 1858. Their route lay much of the 
way along the Malagarazi river, which devolves into the 
Tanganyika. A range of mountains stretches from Un- 
yanyembe northward towards lake Nyanza, which is ata 
distance of three hundred and fifty miles ; and another runs 
towards the north-west. The elevation of Unyanyembe 
above the sea-level, is about four thousand feet, and the 
plateau does not sink below two thousand five hundred till 
near Tanganyika. The following is the description given 
of that lake :— 


“The Tanganyika occupies the centre of the length of the 
African continent, and lies on the western edge of the eastern 
third of the breadth. Its general direction is parallel to the 
inner African line of volcanic action drawn from Gondar south- 
ward through the regions of Kilimanjaro to Mount Njésa, the 
eastern wall of the Nyassa lake. The general formation sug- 
gests, as in the case of the Dead Sea, the idea of a volcano of 
depression, not, like the Nyanza, a vast reservoir formed by the 
drainage of mountains. Judging from the eye, the walls of 
this basin rise in an almost continuous curtain, rarely waving 
and infracted, two to three thousand feet above the water level. 
The lower slopes are well wooded; upon the higher summits, 
large trees are said to grow ; the deficiency of soil and the pre- 
valence of high fierce winds, would account for the phenomenon. 
The lay is almost due north and south, and the form a long 
oval, widening in the central portions and contracting systema- 
tically at both extremities. The length of the bed is estimated 
at 250 miles. The breadth varies from eight or ten to thirty- 
five. Assuming the length as 250, and the mean breadth twenty 
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miles, the circumference is in round numbers 550 miles. The 
superficial area is about 5000 square miles; and the drainage 
from the beginning of the descent in Unyamwezi about 240 
miles. The altitude of the lake above the sea level is 1,850 
feet, but about 2,000 feet below the adjacent plateau of Un- 
yamwezi and the Nyanga, or northern lake. This difference 
of level, even did not hill ranges intervene, would preclude the 
connexion of the waters of the two lakes. The position of the 
Tanganyika is thus the centre of a deep synclical depression 
in the continent ; a long narrow trough in the southern spurs 
of Urundi, which with its mountain neighbor Karagwah, situ- 
ated upon the equator, represents the inner portion of the Lunar 
Mountains. The parallel of the northern extremity of the Tan- 
ganyika nearly corresponds with the southern creek of the 
Nyanza, and they are separated by an are of the meridian of 
about 343 miles. 

“The water of the Tanganyika appears deliciously sweet and 
pure, after the salt and bitter, the putrid and slimy produce of 
the wells, pits, and pools, on the line of march. It was found 
impossible to take soundings. The shingly shore shelves rapidly 
into blue water. Judging from the eye, the bottom is sandy 
and profusely strewn with worn pebbles, The affluents aré 
neither sufficiently numerous nor considerable to alter by sedi- 
mentary deposit the depth or shape of the bed. The borders 
are generally low; a thick fringe of rush and reed, obviating 
erosion by the water, conceals the margin. Where the currents 
beat, they cut out a short and narrow strip of quartzose sand, 
profusely strewn with large gravel, comminuted shells, and 
marine exuvis, with a fringe of drift formed by the joint action 
of the wind and waves. Beyond this is a shelving plain, the 
principal locality for cultivation and settlements. In some parts 
it is a hard clay conglomerate ; in others, a rich red loam, appa- 
rently stained with oxyd of iron ; and in others sandy, but every- 
where coated with the thickest vegetation extending up to the 
background of mountains. The coast is here and there bluff, 
with miniature cliffs and headlands, whose formation is of sand-’ 
stone strata, tilted, broken, and distorted, or small blocks im- 
bedded in indurated reddish earth. 

“ A careful investigation and comparison of statements lead 
to the belief that the Tanganyika receives and absorbs the whole 
tiver system—the network of streams, nullahs, and torrents—of. 
that portion of the central depression whose water-shed converges 
towards the great reservoir. Geographers will doubt that such. 
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@ mass, situated at so considerable an altitude, can maintain its 
level without an affluent. Moreover, the freshness of the water 
would, under normal circumstances, argue the escape of saline 
matter washed down by the influents from the area of drainage, 
But may not the Tanganyika, situated like the Dead Sea, as a 
reservoir for supplying with humidity the winds which have 
parted with their moisture in the barren sand regions of the 
South, maintain its general level by the exact balance of supply 
and evaporation.”—Pp. 367-370. 


Captain Burton suggests that probably the Nyanza, like 
Tanganyika, is without an outlet, though at a far higher 
elevation above the sea. A mountain range separates it, 
he suspects, from the White Nile, of which it is supposed 
by many to be the head. 


“* It is impossible not to suspect that between the upper por- 
tion of the Nyanza and the water-shed of the White Nile, there 
exists a longitudinal range of elevated ground running from 
east to west, draining northward into the Nile, and southward 
into the Nyanza lake, like that which separates the Tanganyika 
from the Nyassa, 

“The periodical swelling of the Nyanza, which, flooding a con- 
siderable tract of land on the south, may be supposed, as it lies 
flush with the basal surface of the country, to inundate exten- 
sively all the low lands that form its periphery, forbids belief in 
the possibility of its being the head stream of the Nile, or the 
reservoir of its periodical inundation.”—Pp. 417, 418, 


After a voyage in a boat to the northern part of Tanga- 
nyika, Captain Burton set out on his return journey, and 
reached the coast opposite Zanzibar, February, 1859, after 
an absence of a year and seven months. 

The passages we have transcribed render it apparent that 
this part of Africa is extremely ineligible in every relation. 
The only articles of any moment it yields at present for 
export, are ivory and eopal, of which Zanzibar is the mart; 
and there is no likelihood that cotton, sugar, rice, or any 
other product can be raised on any considerable seale, 
except on the low lands of the coast. The climate and the 
barrenness of large regions west of the Usagara mountains 
preclude a numerous, or vigorous and cultivated population. 
The exhalations generated from decaying vegetation and 
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putrid pools, are deadly to blacks as well as whites; and 
the hot and cold blasts that sweep in ceaseless alternations | 
over the table lands, strike all exposed to them with an 
equal blight. That part of the earth must be new-created 
before it can become the abode of health, energetic labor, 
and refinement. And the population are as deformed in 
body, as brutalized in mind, and as wretched in every rela- 
tion as their nature permits. What a miracle of power and 
grace it will be to restore such lost beings to intelligence, 
rectitude, and happiness ; to mould them into the image of 
God, and exalt them to the glory and bliss of an immor- 
tal life here! How plain that it must be wholly the work 
of the Almighty, and can only take place under a dispensa- 
tion essentially different from the present ! 





Arr. [X.—Tue Lessons TAUGHT BY THE LATE ExTRAORDINARY 
Pourrican Events, AnD THE Ca‘rASTROPHES TO WHICH THEY 
ARE TENDING. 


Ir sometimes happens that a ship that has repeatedly 
crossed the ocean without accident, and acquired a high 
character for strength, manageableness, and speed, is at 
length, when laden with a rich cargo, crowded with passen- 
gers, and advancing on a prosperous voyage, suddenly 
arrested by a fatal disaster, and after a few hours, or per- 
haps moments, goes down with all her living freight into the 
depths of the sea. A fire kindles spontaneously in the cargo, 
and rapidly spreads and smothers the crew and passengers, 
or drives them overboard. A sudden gust throws her on 
her side, and she fills and sinks. Or she is dashed against by 
another ship in rapid motion, and a fatal chasm opened in 
her bow or side, and soon deck and mast disappear beneath 
the waves. 

Such a sudden transition from safety and prosperity to 
danger, consternation, and death, bears a likeness to the 
disastrous change that has lately befallen our government 
and people, and is rapidly advancing to no one knows what 
catastrophe. A few months since, and the nation was in 
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possession of a greater sum of blessings than at any former 
period. The year had been distinguished for salubrity and 
fruitfulness. Labor had met a rich reward. The commerce 
between the different states was large and prosperous. The 
government and people were respected by other nations as 
among the most powerful, the most free, and the most poli- 
tic: apd no sign appeared that the Union might not continue 
in undiminished strength, and be the means as heretofore 
of uninterrupted prosperity and happiness. But suddenly 
this glowing prospect is overclouded. A plot that had long 
been forming is revealed to break up the Union. Several 
of the states renounce their allegiance to the Constitution, 
assume the attitude of independence, seize the forts and 
other national property within their reach, establish a sepa- 
rate confederacy, and threatgn if attempts are made by the 
national government to execute the revenue or other federal 
laws in their limits, to resist with arms and maintain their 
assumed independence at all hazards. All efforts at a 
peaceful adjustment have thus far proved unsuccessful, and 
the indications are that not improbably it may be deter- 
mined, not by legislation or negotiation, but by an appeal 
to force. Should the administration lately inaugurated, in 
conformity with the Constitution, the statutes of the Union, 
and their oaths of office, treat secession as a violation of law, 
demand a return to allegiance, and if refused and resisted, 
meet that resistance by force, in the hope sooner or later to 
induce the revolting: states to seek a readmission to the 
Union, a bloody war will be the result, the issue of which 
no one can foresee. That the revolt of the dissatisfied states 
will prove a portentous disaster, even if terminated in the 
mildest form that can be deemed probable, or possible ; that 
it must weaken and imperil in a measure the general 
government for a long time, and that it inflicts a deep 
stigma on the nation and its free institutions in the eyes of 
the world, none can fail to see. But infinitely greater evils 
than those may spring from it. It may lead to long and 
exacerbated feuds, to bloody conflicts, the conflagration of 
cities, the devastation of wide districts, the division of the 
states into a half dozen coufederacies, and the overthrow of 
liberty. Without, however, attempting to look into the 
future, and cherishing still a strong hope that those dreadful 
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catastrophes may be avoided, we shall contemplate the 
secession of the southern states, and the effects to which it 
has given birth, mainly in their present aspect, as exempli- 
fications of what man is, and endeavor to indicate and 
enforce the great lessons they teach. 

The Scriptures announce to us in the most distinct and 
emphatic form, that the great calamities with which the 
Most High smites the nations are inflicted in punishment 
of their national sins ; and that they often take such shapes 
that they carry a direct confutation of the false doctrines or 
principles on which the offences they are designed to rebuke 
and correct are based. Thus all the terrible judgments 
with which the Israelites were stricken, from their first revolt 
after their establishment in Canaan to their final dispersion 
by the Romans, were in retribution of their national, sins. 
Such was the office also of the overthrow of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Tyre, Persia, Greece, Rome, and of all the other 
evils with which the nations have from time to time been 
scourged. The sword, famine, pestilence, and bondage to 
enemies, are exhibited by God as the great instruments by 
which he manifests his anger at nations and communities 
who revolt from his sway and pervert his gifts, and divests 
them of their power, confounds their pride, and shows them 
their subordination and responsibility to him. The vast and 
portentous complication of evils in which this nation is now 
involved, must, accordingly, be regarded as filling an office 
of that kind. It is permitted in retribution of great national 
sins; and it probably carries in its very nature, a confutation 
as well as a punishment of the false principles on which 
those sins proceed. 

The divisions and antagonisms that have risen in the 
nation, the blight that has fallen.on its prosperity, the fierce 
and malevolent passions that agitate it, the dangers of 
bloodshed, anarchy, and destruction with which it is threat- 
ened, are the work of its own hands. They are not the 
result in any measure of the intervention of a foreign power. 
They are not the product of causes, like the whirlwind or 
earthquake, over which man has no control. The injuries 
that have already befallen it are self-inflicted; and into the 
far worse evils towards which it seems to be rushing, it is to 
plunge from the promptings solely of its own will. The 
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blessings it loses it voluntarily casts away : the deprivations, 
the miseries, the horrors it incurs, it brings on itself by its 
own deliberate agency. What then is the great truth which 
this self-torture and self-immolation proclaims? What great 
and reigning misconception or false view is it that it con- 
futes? It undoubtedly presents a true exemplification of 
what man is when entrusted with the eminent gifts and 
privileges that are the special prerogatives of this nation ; 
and convicts the estimate of error, therefore, that is com- 
monly here held, of his capabilities and dispositions to a 
safe, benign, and wise government of himself. 

The doctrine that reigns generally in the nation, the pos- 
tulate on which the common franchise itself is founded, and 
all the institutions that rest on it, is, that man is of such 
intelligence, rectitude, and good-will, that if allowed. the 
prerogative of selecting his own form of government, making 
his own laws, and choosing the magistrates who shall exe- 
cute them, he will, on the whole, make a wise choice, and 
will rise under his own free self-direction to a higher mea- 
sure of security, prosperity, dignity, and happiness, than he 
has ever attained or can under any other furm of govern- 
ment. That feeling is so absolute that the franchise is given 
by the constitutions of the several states to all males who 
reach a certain age, without any reference to their intelli- 
gence, their moral and religious principles, or their habits. 
And this estimate is, and has been, the boast of the nation. 
It has been held, and: still is, that here is, and is to bea 
practical exemplification, in a vast and resplendent form, of 
his capacity and disposition for a skilful, virtuous, and digni- 
fied self-government, and confutation of the doctrine that 
has prevailed in Europe, that he can only exist and reach 
a moderate measure of culture, prosperity, and happiness 
under the fostering care of kings. This estimate, however, 
of his intelligence and virtue has no foundation in fact, and 
no cvlor of support from history. It, in effect, affirms, that 
all the crimes, demoralization, and defects of men in other 
climes, are owing to the sinister influence of the govern- 
ments under which they are placed ; and implies that when 
allowed the prerogative of self-government, their passions 
lose their violence, and want, suffering, sorrow, pride, ambi- 
tion, envy, revenge, and other like conditions and affections 
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cease to generate temptations to evil. And that is to 
assume that they are not in reality hopelessly fallen, and 
borne universally and resistlessly in a greater or less degree 
to sin. How can they be so fallen, so perverse, so alien 
from God, so proud, so grasping, so insatiable in appetite, 
go bent on courses that plunge them to destruction as the 
Bible represents; how can they be so lost to good as to 
need a redemption by the blood of Christ, and renovation 
by the power of the Spirit to fit them for acceptance by 
God, and admission to heaven, if, as this doctrine assumes, 


_ they, after all, are so intelligent, so conscientious, and so 


benign in their dispositions, that if only allowed freedom to 
speak and act as they please, take a part in making their 
laws and choosing those who shall execute them, they will 
emerge, at least, in a great degree, out of the deep demo- 
ralization and debasement to which they have everywhere 
sunk, and rise to such a measure of prudence and rectitude, 
and good will, as at all events to secure a far greater mea- 
sure of well-being than they have ever reached in the con- 
ditions in which they have been placed under other govern- 
ments? The theory on which our free institutions rest, and 
the expectations that have been and are entertained of the 
part man will act under them, most certainly contemplate 
him as a widely different being from man as he is depicted 
in the Scriptures, and exhibited in Christ’s work for his sal- 
vation. They unquestionably involve in a degree a denial 
that he is such a fallen being as he is, and are virtually an 
impeachinent of the work of redemption, which exhibits 
him as hopelessly enthralled in the bondage of evil, how- 
ever he may be moulded by education, restrained by laws 
from gross shapes of vice, and raised by the softening and 
refining influence of culture, the force of virtuous example, 
and the promptings of conscience and taste to a high mea- 
sure of amiableness, dignity, social worth, and happiness. 
This false estimate of him, moreover, is not a dead abstrac- 
tion, but a living principle that pervades and gives form 
and character in a measure to all our political and social 
institutions; and is presented in that attitude also to the 
millions of Europe, who are groaning under the rule of 
governments on which ihey have no check. The conspicu- 
ousness, authority, and weight that are thus given to it in 
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the eye of the whole world, invest its antagonism to the 
truth with high significance, and create a necessity that in 
order to the vindication of God in the teachings of his word, 
aiid the work of redemption—whieh he has founded on the 
vreat facts of man’s folly, blindness, and wickedness aftirmed 
in those teachings—it should receive a confutation, and 
in the conduct of the nation itself, as public and as em- 
phatic as the error is great and injurious. We might 
accordingly have expected, as some indeed have, and we 
may now expect, that such a refutation of the error, and such 
exemplifications of man’s genuine character as a fallen 
being, will, under the all-disposing ordination of providence, 
take place ; and in the acts themselves of the nation ia which 
it in effeet assumes a higher wisdom than God, and asserts, 
virtually at least, an independence of his laws, or attempts 
to secure safety and advance to higher degrees of power, 
wealth, and happiness, by measures that precipitate it into 
danger, and can issue only in suffering, dishonor, and ruin, 
One of the great ends of the providential administration God 
exercises over the nations is, to confute the errors on which 
they proceed in their rebellion against him, by allowing 
those errors to work out their natural fruits; or the fruits of 
the false principles and evil passions from which they spring, 
and thereby vindicate him from the aspersions they cast on 
him and his laws. He punished the nations, with a s:ngle 
exception, in their revolt from him soon after the 
deluge, to the worship of idols, by abandoning thein to 
that worship; and in order to raise the demonstra- 
tion of its folly and wickedness to a greatness pro- 
portionate to the sanctity of his rights, and the vastness 
of the interests invelved in the question, has allowed 
the experiment to go on uninterrupted with a large 
part of them for four thousand years, and show not only 
the nothingness of their gods, and the inadequacy of their 
religions to recall them to virtue and happiness, but that 
their only power is to darken and debase, give exacerbation 
and license to evil passions, and reduce men to the lowest 
depth of degradation and misery of which their nature is 
susceptible. When the ten tribes of Israel apostatized from 
him, he delivered them into the hands of the heathen whose 
religion they embraced, and has left them in that wretched 
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bondage for two thousand and five hundred years. When 
the Jews rejected the Saviour as their Messiah, and pre- 
ferred subjection to the Romans, they were left to revolt, 
and draw on themselves the war, in which, after vast 
slaughter, and the destruction of their city and temple, the 
survivors were sold as slaves, or driven into exile, and have 
lived under the domination of the Gentiles, cruel ‘and 
debasing in the extreme, for many ages—ever since. And 
so of all other nations. Their sins have drawn on them 
destructive judgments, and generally judgments that sprang 
naturally from their crimes, and formed a confutation of 
the fulsehoods on which they proceeded. And such is the 
fact, also, doubtless, with the calamities that have fallen, 
and are falling, on the people of the United States. The 
great principles on which the parties proceed, who are the 
chief authors of the disasters and dangers that have lately 
sprung into existence, and their conduct under them, form 
a direct and emphatic confutation of the false estimate of 
man which is so conspicuous an element in our political and 
social institutions, and reigns so generally in the thoughts 
and expectations of crowds at least, both here and in Europe. 
This is so obvious that no specifications are necessary. 
Another error which the strifes and revolutions that are 
distracting and paralysing the nation confute, is the notion 
proclaimed with great confidence from the pulpit, the plat- 
form, and the press, and accepted almost as a self-evident 
maxim by a large part of the church, that it is the special 
destiny and prerogative of this nation to convert the world. 
And probably one of the offices the portentous exhibitions 
of self-destroying folly, recklessness, and malevolence that 
are now taking place are to fill, is to bring the true people 
of God to a discernment and renunciation of this error, and 
acceptance of the widely differing purposes he has revealed 
respecting the redemption of the race. The belief that the 
nations that are yet worshippers of idols, or votaries of 
other false religions, are to be brought to the knowledge 
and acceptance of the gospel by human instrumentality, 
through missions, books, and other means of instruction and 
persuasion, prevails very generally in the church; and the 
various missions to the heathen are founded and conducted 
mainly on that theory. It is the view entertained generally 
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by those who hold that the conversion of the nations and 
the millennium are to precede the second coming of Christ, 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Scriptures that they are 
to follow his coming and be the effects of his power, exerted 
in new forms under a new dispensation, independently ina 
great degree of human instrumentality. And this faith is 
held with such unquestioning confidence, and the assump- 
tion founded on it—from the fact that the chief missions are 
from the churches of this country and Great Britain—held 
with such assurance and tenacity, that it is on that notion 
that not a few now build their chief hope that the. nation 
will be saved from the fatal catastrophes to which it is 
exposed. We have heard the avowal repeatedly from per- 
sons of intelligence and piety, that while unable to see how 
disunion, war, and perhaps the overthrow of our prosperity, 
power, and liberty, are to be averted, they still feel a 
confident persuasion that they will be, because otlierwise 
the nation cannot fill the great office Providence seems to 
have assigned it, of converting the world. And that is one 
of the chief relations in which the subversion of the govern- 
ment, and the evils of strife, bloodshed, and ruin that would 
follow in its train, have been and are deprecated from the 
pulpit and religious press. This notion, however, is a mis- 
take, and a mistake so contradictious to the divine word, so 
injurious to God, and so deluding and mischievous to men, 
as to make it certain that he will cause it to be confuted to 
the convictions of his people, and bring them to a know- 
ledge and joyful acceptance of the truth. In this estimate 
of the office the nation is to fill, they assume plainly that it 
has the knowledge of God’s purposes, the submission to his 
designs, the wisdom, the love, the faith, the self-denial, the 
devotedness, the purity, and the power that are requisite to 
so great a work; and that it has the pledge of God’s word 
that he will make its efforts successful. But no misjudg- 
ment could be greater. 

In the first place, it is not the office of men to convert the 
world, nor any individuals in it. That is the work exclu- 
sively of the Divine Spirit. The term is used improperly 
when men are exhibited as the authors of conversion. 
Those generally, however, who use it, do not mean, we 
presume, to assert that it is man, and not the Spirit, who is 
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to renovate the nations. They intend, simply, that man is 
the agent by whom the knowledge of the gospel is to be 
conveyed to the heathen, and that it is in connexion with 
his instrumentality in that sphere that the Spirit is to give 
efficacy to the truth, and new create and save the nations. 

In the next place, the notion is altogether mistaken that 
all the nations are to be brought to the knowledge and 
acceptance of the gospel through the instrumentality of men, 
exerted through missions, books, and other means like those 
now einployed by the churches to Christianize them. Instead, 
it is distinetly revealed in the Scriptures, that under the pre- 
sent dispensation, during which Christ reigns in heaven, the 
gospel is to be preached to the nations simply as a witness—a 
protfer of salvation, asummons to repentance and faith—and 
that only an election is to be taken ont of the Gentiles, instead 
of their being universally converted. Scarce any prophecy 
is announced with greater frequency and clearness than 
that, in the parables, in express predictions, and in the deli- 
neations generally given ot the course of events and the con- 
dition of the world down to the time of Christ’s second 
coming, Matt. x. 16-39; xiii. 1-50; xx. 1-16; xxiv. 1-51. 
Acts ii. 19-21; xv. 14-18. 2 Thess, i. 7-12; ii. 1-12. 1 
Tim. iv. 1-8. 2 Pet. iii. 1-7. Rev. xvi.—xix. 

In the third place, the results of missions hitherto, propi- 
tious as they have been, furnish no support for the belief 
that they are to be the means instrumentally of the conver- 
sion of the world. They have, undoubtedly, notwithstand- 
ing the great obstacles they have encountered, been as 
successful in bringing men to the knowledge of the truth, 
and been owned of God in as signal a manner, proportionally 
tothenumber of missionaries and the extent of their labors, as 
an equal amount of labor by faithful pastors in congregations 
at home; and not on any essentially larger scale. No one 
who enters the sacred office here expects to be the means 
of bringing all who are placed within the sphere of his 
influence to repentance and faith. Should any one attempt 
the ministry with such an estimate of the agency he is to 
exert, and the effects he is to achieve, he would be regarded 
as a fanatic rather than a man of sense. And should it any 
more be imagined that those who go to labor among the 
heathen are to be the means of winning all whom they 
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address, to faith in Christ? There is nothing in the word 
of God, there is nothing in experience, to justify it. 

In the fourth place, those who entertain that expectation 
manifestly neglect to consider what it implies. It undoubt- 
edly transcends immeasurably, the power of this nation and 
Great Britain united, instrumentally to bring all nations to 
the knowledge and acceptance of the gospel, underan admi- 
nistration like the present, in which the labors of individual 
preachers and missionaries are blessed during a lifetime 
to the salvation of only a few individuals. The proportion 
here who make a profession of faith, of congregations that 
attend public worship, is not ordinarily over one-fourth to 
one-third, and the proportion of those who attend public 
worship to the population at large within cities, villages, and 
towns, is probably not over half to two-thirds. The average 
conversions under the ministry of individuals is not, we 
think it may be assumed, over two or three hundred. 
Instances in which they rise to five hundred, eight hundred, 
a thousand, are rare. The success of missionaries abroad is 
confined within like narrow limits. It is intuitively clear 
therefore, that under a dispensation in which the renovating 
gifts of the Spirit are confined to such degrees, it is physi- 
cally impossible that this nation, even conjoined with Great 
Britain, should be able to carry the knowledge of the 
gospel successfully to all the tribes and kindreds of the earth, 
Let us suppose that each missionary, with his wife, should 
be the means of leading five hundred persons to a true 
knowledge of Christ; and that the annual cost to the churches 
here of supporting them, were fifteen hundred dollars. Then to 
lead a hundred thousand to the Redeemer would require four 
hundred missionaries and an annual appropriation for their 
support of three hundred thousand dollars; or in the aggre- 
gate, suppose the average period of labor to be twenty years, 
six millions. A million of converts wouid require four 
thousand missionaries, and the annual sum of six millions of 
dollars ; or in twenty years, one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars. Fifty millions would demand two hundred 
thousand missionaries, and an annual expenditure of three 
hundred millions of dollars; or in twenty years, six thousand 
millions. It is not necessary to extend this calculation 
further. Make the most liberal allowance for the aid of 
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native teachers, and suppose the whole population of this 
country and Great Britain to become generous contributors 
to the missionary funds, and it is apparent that under the 
present dispensation the successful communication of the 
gospel to more than a few millions of the heathen demands 
an army of laborers and an annual expenditure that wholly 
transcends their power. Ages on ages of such a system of 
instrumentality would leave a large share of the human 
family still unconverted. 

In the fifth place, the conversion of the world accordingly 
is not to take place under this dispensation. It is a dispen- 
sation of trial, under which only an election is saved ; God 
having mercy on whom he will, and leaving whom he will 
to reject his grace. That was its character in the age of the 
apostles. Instead of being sent forth into a world that was 
disposed to welcome them, they were sent as lambs among 
wolves, a vast proportion of whom not only rejected their 
message, but pursued them with implacable hatred and 
malice; and that bas been its character down to the present 
day, and will continue to be, to Christ’s second coming. 
The tares are to continue mixed with the wheat till the har- 
vest. ‘The worshippers of false gods are not to cast their 
idols to the moles and to the bats, till he comes in his visible 
majesty and shakes terribly the earth, Isaiah ii. 18-21. 
And when he comes, instead of meeting a world in submis- 
sion and love, he is to find its chief powers gathered in 
array against him, and is to dash them to destruction by his 
avenging thunderbolts; not convert them to obedience by 
the instrumentality of missionaries, Rev. vi. 12-17; xix. 
11-21. 

The idea so generally and confidently entertained that 
men are to be the instruments of converting the nations 
under the present dispensation is thusamistake. They are 
only to proclaim the gospel to all nations, and be the means 
of gathering an elect from among pagans, such as is now 
gathering out of the nations that are already Christianized. 
And this error is of very serious moment. It detracts 
from the prerogatives of God, assigning to man a work that 
belongs only to him. It misinterprets his word, setting 
aside all the great predictions respecting the period and the 
conditions in which the world is to be brought to submission 
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tothe gospel. And finally, it rejects the purposes and detracts 
from the glory of Christ, as it denies his personal reign over 
the earth, and would even, if true, intercept him from that full 
redemption of the race from sin und its curse, which he is to 
accomplish ; for it contemplates the reign of sin and death 
in the world as long as the generations of men last. It is 
utterly hostile to him, therefore, and his kingdom, and will 
certainly for that reason be confuted by his providence, and 
his people brought to renounce it, and accept the teachings 
of his word, with a full and joyous faith, before the moment 
arrives when they are to fill the great office that is assigned 
them, of summoning the nations to abandon their idols and 
pay their homage to Jehovah the creator and ruler of all. 
This is distinctly indicated, indeed, by the proclamation of 
the angel flying through mid-heaven, who represents those 
who are to utter that summons. His message is, “ Fear 
God (not idols) and give glory to him, for the hour of his 
judgment is come.” The hour of his judgment is the hour 
of Christ’s coming to the judgment and destruction of his 
enemies, as the predictions teach that immediately follow. 
That message shows, therefore, that the heralds of the gos- 
pel who are to utter it, are to know and believe that the 
hour of Christ’s coming is at hand. It shows, likewise, that 
the nations, and kindreds, and tongues, and people then 
dwelling on the earth, whom they are to address and fore- 
warn of his approach, are not to be already converted, but 
are to be in alienation from God, and need to be e:lled to 
renounce their false religions, and to worship him who 
created the heavens and the earth, and the sea and the 
fountains of waters, instead of those things themselves 
which they regard as deities, and make the olijects of their 
homage. 

Now among the great lessons which the distractions, 
revolutions, and dangers of this nation teach, one, we can- 
not doubt, is the error and presumption of the notion which 
is so generally entertained by the churches, that the people 
of the United States are specially destined by the Mo-t Ligh 
to be the instruments of converting the world. The worldli- 
ness, the folly, the malevolence, the madness, which they 
are exhibiting are certainly adapted to confute that notion, 
and invest it with the air of a wild and absurd delusion. 
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Instead of the wisdom, the rectitude, the benignity, the 
self-denial, that are requisite to the high office of bringing 
the world back to allegiance to God, they are showing that 
they have not enough even to prize and preserve the emi- 
nent blessings with which they themselves are entrusted, 
but are carelessly and wantonly dashing them from their 
hands. Vast crowds at least setting at defiance the laws 
alike of God and man, are plotting and perpetrating 
crimes and mischiefs of gigantic dimensions; and are ready, 
in order to carry out their schemes, to drench their hands 
in blood, and plunge the nation into a fathomless gulf of 
sin, wretchedness, and ruin. The world never before beheld 
a spectacle more unsuitable to a people professing to be 
Protestant Christians. ’ 

The passions by which they are animated, are thus at the 
greatest distance from the humble, holy, benign, and self- 
denying affections that should characterize a people assigned 
to the lofty office of converting the world from sin to peni- 
tence, self-renunciation, submission to God, and faith in his 
Son; and they prove in the degrees in which they already 
appear, the error of the persuasion that this nation is chosen 
by providence, because of its wisdom, faith, and devotedness, 
to fill that important mission to the heathen world. But 
should these revolts and strifes go on for a series of years, 
paralyse industry and commerce, produce a ruinous depreci- 
ation of property, involve the creation of vast Federal and 
State debts, excite the exacerbated passions that are usual 
in civil war, and after steeping the nation in blood, end in 
breaking it into a half dozen separate republics, or empires, 
and consigning it to an iron despotism—the groundlessness 
and preposterousness of that notion will become still more 
apparent. Should the people of God be called to see the 
two great divisions of the country assuming the attitude of 
open and irreconcilable enemies, and exerting all their ener- 
gies to annoy, thwart, and destroy each other; should every 
branch of labor be smitten with a fatal blight; demoraliza- 
tion, crime, and misery stalk forth in every direction; and 
finally, should it prove after many struggles, that the mis- 
sions to Africa, India, China, and the Pacific isles, hereto- 
fore so flourishing, instead of being augmented or sustained, 
are greatly weakened or broken up; the misjudgment into 
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which they have fallen respecting the office of this nation, 
will disclose itself to them with a piercing and humbling 
power, and naturally lead them to the feeling that one 
reason that these fearful exhibitions of folly and madnegg 
are permitted, is to teach them the error of their reliance 
on themselves, and show them that it is the office—not of 
man—but of the Almighty Redeemer, revealed in his glory, 
to recall this fallen world from its revolt to allegiance. 

These evils, however, may not proceed to such a fatal 
length. They may ere long be arrested, and peace and 
prosperity again return. We are not wholly without hope 
that such may be their issue. But wherever the point may 
be at which they reach their climax, they will have attained 
dimensions sufficiently gigantic to demonstrate the error 
and presumptuousness of the notion that it is the special 
prerogative of this nation to convert the world. 

Those who wish for farther proofs of its absurdity, may 
find them on an ample scale in the worldliness of the nation; 
the eager pursuit of wealth, the vast luxury and corruption 
of the cities, the frightful increase of crimes, the demorali- 
zation of polities; the delusions of spiritualism, by which 
such crowds are led away; the still vaster multitudes that 
have no religion whatever; the bold front with which infi- 
delity lifts its head in the seats of literature and science ; and 
the unrebuked and vaunted rejection by ministers and 
churches of the doctrines and authority cf the word of God, 
and adoption of rationalism, deism, pantheism, or other forms 
of gross error in its place. Apostasies from the truth in 
some divisions of the church, have advanced during the last 
thirty years with such frightful strides as to indicate, unless 
speedily arrested, that they are to gain a general triumph. 
The Protestants of Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
France, after long contending for the truth and sealing it 
with the blood of thousands of martyrs, at length plunged 
into the lowest depths of deism and atheism. Whio can 
regard it as improbable that within a brief period these 
hideous forms of error that have already gained so wide a 
prevalence in portions of the country, may rise to supre- 
macy, and exhibit the revolting spectacle here they have 
long presented in Europe. The most ‘gifted, active, and 
popular writers, lecturers, and preachers in New England, 
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especially, are on that side, and are employed in the earnest 
propagation of their sceptical, rationalistic, and atheistic theo- 
ries. The most efficient engines for moulding the opinions 
of the rising generation are in their hands, and they are left 
to pursue their career almost without obstruction. That 
part of the press that is controlled by those who still profess 
to hold the truth, plays much of the time into their hands, by 
giving notoriety to their corrupting books, commending the 
genius and wit with which they set off their false doctrines, 
and refraining from the utterance of anything more than 
the most faint and vague expressions of dissent. If the 
gigantic hierarchy of false teachers that is thus exerting all 
its powers to strip the Bible of the character of a divine 
revelation, render its claims and its doctrines objects of scorn 
and disgust, and make a low and lawless rationalism and 
atheism the current sentiment of the nation, does not 
succeed, it will not be because of any obstacle placed in its 
way by man. According to the laws that usually govern 
the great agencies that shape the faith of men, success is 
within its grasp. Should the political evils of the present 
crisis pass away, or assume a mitigated form, the great agi- 
tating, corrupting, and destructive forces that are seated in 
the vitals of the nation, are not to sink into inactivity. They 
are to continue in undiminished energy, gather greater 
strength as the nation advances in numbers, and display 
themselves in more exacerbated forms. To assume that it 
isto be otherwise; that the nation is suddenly to pause in 
its career of evil; abandon all its false doctrines, suppress all. 
its wicked passions, renounce all its irreligion, and become 
wise, upright, benign, and pure; is tosuppose that a change 
is to take place in God’s providence over it, such as the 
world has never yet seen; by which it is to be released from 
the temptations of a probationary state ; all its selfish, ambi- 
tions, and malign passions annihilated; and wisdom, recti- 
tude, meekness, and love made the reigning powers in every 
breast. But it is in total contradiction to the characteristics 
and aims of the present dispensation, to imagine that such 
achange should take place under it. It is a dispensation 
by which men are put to trial, and are left to act out their 
passions and principles: the gospel being made a savor of 
‘ life only to those whom God chooses unto life; and his pro- 
VOL. XIII.—NO. IV. 43 
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vidence over them being so shaped as to cause them, amidst 
all their weaknesses and falls, to give decisive and emphatic 
proofs in their acts that they are new created, and may 
rightly be pardoned and accepted through Christ as reco- 
vered from the bondage of sin; while to others the proffers 
and calls of the gospel being a savor of death, they are left 
to act out their principles and affections, and show that they 
are justly obnoxious to that doom as incorrigible enemies 
which is to be assigned them. Such has been God’s provi- 
dence over the nation hitherto; and such it will continue to 
be till this dispensation is closed by the coming of Christ. 

To suppose it is to be otherwise—to imagine that this 
nation is to be exempted from the severe trials, withheld 
from the apostasies, and shielded from the terrible cata- 
stroples into which other nations are to plunge, is to contra- 
dict also the predictions of the divine word, which foreshow 
that the times that are immediately to precede Christ’s 
coming and the redemption of the world from the sway of 
sin, are to be distinguished from all others by the prevalence 
of unbelief and irreligion, audacity in all forms of extreme 
wickedness, and an open and determined array of multi- 
tudes against Christ’s kingdom. The tares are not only to 
continue to grow with the wheat till the harvest, and in 
such numbers, that to pluck them up, would be to destroy 
the wheat; but in the last days especially, perilous times 
are to come, when “ men shall be lovers of their own selves, 
covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of 
those that are good, traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God, having a form of godli- 
ness, but denying the power thereof,” 2 Tim. iii. 1-5. That 
a portentous exhibition of these characteristics is at this 
moment taking place in this country, no person of truth 
and candor will deny. It is precisely the picture which the 
great parties into which the nation is divided are drawing 
of each other; and no portraiture ever presented a truer 
copy of the principles and life—at least of great numbers, 
of vast organizations. And they are likely to rise to still 
greater strength and predominance, rather than subside and 
disappear. 
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In Europe these malign and lawless passions are to be 
turned directly against the people of God, and give birth 
to a conflict such as the world has never yet seen, in which 
the very question to be determined is to be: Whether the 
teachings of the Scriptures that Christ is to come in person 
to our world, and reign over and redeem it, are true or not ? 
And whether those who receive and proclaim those teach- 
ings and look for his speedy coming in power and glory 
are his true worshippers, or not? And during that contest, 
the people of God will be reduced to such a depth of help- 
lessness and misery, as will free them for ever from the 
false notion that they are to be the instruments of intro- 
ducing a millennium of righteousness, overwhelm them 
with astonishment that they had indulged in such a delu- 
sion, and cause them to see that the only hope of the world 
lies in the intervention of Christ, overthrow of his enemies 
by his own almighty hand, and introduction of the gracious 
dispensation he has foretold in his word, in which he is to 
extinguish unbelief by the light of his presence, and bring 
the whole race at once, by the new-creating power of the 
Spirit, to submission to his sceptre. Thus, “there shall come 
in the last days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of his coming? For since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as from the begin- 
ning of the creation,” 2 Pet. iii. 3-4. This implies that the 
true followers of Chriss will, at that period, hold and teach 
that his coming is nigh ; for why should scoffers deride the 
promise of his coming, if there are none who believe that 
promise, and proclaim it as the hope of God’s people? We 
are thus foreshown that immediately before Christ’s second 
advent, a commanding body, at least of those who take the 
Scriptures as their guide, are to look for his appearing, and 
are to proclaim their faith to the world. Instead, however, 
of assent to their teachings, they are to meet a storm of 
mockery and derision from men who disbelieve the pro- 
mises of the divine word respecting his reign; and it is 
noticeable that their derision implies that those whom they 
assail are to hold that a great revolution is to be wrought 
in the condition of the material world, and the measures of 
the divine administration, when Christ comes. For, as a 

' proof that the promise is nothing, the scoffers are to allege 
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that all things, in place of undergoing any changes like 
those predicted as the signals of Christ’s advent and reign, 
continue as they were from the creation. No signs appear, 
they will probably say, of a new heavens and new earth; 
of the resurrection of the holy dead from the grave to an 
incorruptible life; nor of a change of the living from mor- 
tal to immortal; and therefore, they will argue, no indieca- 
tions appear that the promise of his coming is to be veri- 
fied; and thence the expectation of such changes in the 
condition of the world and race, is a delusion. They are to 
forget that, as the earth went on in its usual way till Noah 
entered the ark, and yet the flood then swept the race 
away; so though the established course of nature con- 
tinues till the moment of Christ’s coming, he can then, 
in an instant, if he pleases, consume his enemies with the 
fires of his vengeance, raise the holy dead, and new create 
the heavens and the earth. 

That immediately before his coming, his advent is to be 
expected and proclaimed by the faithful ministers of his 
word, is shown by the announcement by the angel flying 
through mid-heaven with the everlasting gospel that the 
hour of his judgment is come. That is equal to a specific 
prediction that the church from which the missionaries re- 
presented by that angel are to go forth to summon all who 
dwell on the earth to fear God, and worship him, is to 
regard his advent as at hand, and will deem the announce- 
ment of his coming to judgment, one of the most moment- 
ous of the messages they are to proclaim. It indicates 
accordingly, that the theme will have been earnestly dis- 
cussed, and all doubt of his advent and reign have passed 
away, at least from those whom the angel denotes, and from 
that part of the church from which they go on their mis- 
sion. 

But not only are those heralds of the gospel to believe 
and teach at that crisis, that the coming of Christ is at 
hand ; their public and earnest proclamation of his advent, 
and the great acts of judgment and mercy he is immediately 
to exert, is to occasion, there are clear indications, the 
persecution to which they are to be subjected. Thus from 
the slaughter of the witnesses at the same time, the pre- 
servation of their bodies unburied where they can daily be 
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inspected, and the assembling of their enemies at the place 
where they lie, on the day when they are to arise from 
death, it is apparent that the witnesses before their death, 
will express the belief that they are to be raised according 
to the prediction of their martyrdom ; and that that expres- 
sion of their belief in the literal accomplishment of the pre- 
diction will be the reason that their persecutors will take all 
the steps suggested by the prophecy in putting them to 
death, preserving their bodies, and assembling at the time 
of the predicted resurrection; so as to cut off the pretext 
that they are not the parties described by it, and make it 
indubitable, if they should not rise, that the prophecy is a 
deception ; and this renders it sure that the witnesses them- 
selves and their friends are to believe in the speedy coming 
and reign of Christ; inasmuch as the prophecy announces 
that immediately after their resurrection, the seventh trum- 
pet is to sound, and voices from heaven proclaim that 
the kingdom of the world has become Christ’s, and that he is 
immediately to judge the wicked and reward the holy. The 
witnesses, therefore, will undoubtedly die in the faith that 
Christ will raise them from death, and will soon after 
appear for the judgment and destruction of their perse- 
cutors; and it will be because of that faith that their 
slaughterers will put them to death. 

And this is confirmed by the prediction that immediately 
on their resurrection, a tenth part of the city, that is one of 
the ten kingdoms, is to fall by an earthquake, or political 
revolution ; which shows that the question between the wit- 
nesses and the rulers who are to be overthrown, is to relate 
to the powers and rights those rulers arrogate over Christi- 
anity,‘and those who profess it; and that they are to fall 
because they have claimed prerogatives that belong only to 
Christ, and arrayed themselves against him. 

It is indicated also by the fall, immediately after the 
resurrection, of Babylon, the symbol of the nationalized 
hierarchies of the Catholic church: for that implies that 
the resurrection of the witnesses is to prove that the civil 
goverrinents have no right to nationalize the chureh; and 
that that church has no title to be regarded as the church of 
Christ. 

And this finally is made indubitable, by the third angel, 
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who, after the announcement of the fall of Babylon, utters a 
warning against any longer treating the behests of the beast 
and its image as authoritative. ‘If any man worship the 
beast and his image, and receive his mark on his forehead 
or on his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the 
wrath of God, and shall be tormented with fire and brim- 
stone, and the smoke of their torment ascends for ever and 
ever.” And it is added: “ Here is the patience of the 
saints; here are they that keep the commandments of God, 
and the faith of Jesus. And a voice from heaven said: 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors,” 
Rev. xiv. 9-13. There is to be a persecution, therefore, 
after the fall of the nationalized hierarchies, and of so dread- 
ful a character, that those who die in the Lord are pro- 
nounced blessed, in comparison of those who still live ; and 
the ground of the persecution is to be a refusal by those who 
keep the faith of Jesus, to render submission to the authority 
arrogated over Christ’s disciples, by the civil rulers, and the 
hierarchies of the Catholic church. The question at issne 
in that persecution is accordingly to be, whether Christ is 
the sole lawgiver and king of the church ; or, whether those 
usurping powers have the supreme authority over it which 
they claim; and that will be the question, whether Christ 
issoon to come and reign on the earth, and overthrow 
his usurping foes; as is shown by Revelation chap. xix. 
that he is immediately to come and destroy the civil rulers 
and false teachers, who are arrayed against him. 

There is thus to be a persecution of unexampled violence 
immediately before Christ’s coming, in which the persecu- 
tors are to be the rulers and priests who deny his advent 
and reign as the monarch of the world; and the victims 
are to be those who keep his word, and profess and teach 
that he is tocome and assume the sceptre of the earth, 
destroy his enemies, and redeem and bless those who own 
and trust him as their Saviour and King. And during that 
persecution all who are exposed to it, and undoubtedly 
those of God’s children who gaze at it from a distance, will 
be filled with a sense of their utter powerlessness, and be 
led to renounce all the false notions that are now entertained 
of a conversion of the world previously to Christ’s coming, 
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and through the instrumentality of men. How distressful 
the condition of the true worshippers in Great Britain, for 
example, will then be, we may conjecture in a measure 
from the prediction that the persecutor is to be the beast 
from the abyss to which the ten kings are to give their 
power, and on which the woman of Babylon, drunk with 
the blood of the saints, is seated. That beast is defined, 
Rev. xvii. 11, as an eighth king of the same order as the 
seven represented by the beast’s heads. He is to be em- 
peror, therefore, of the whole western empire, consisting of 
the ten kingdoms. As Great Britain is one of the ten king- 
doms, the fact that he is the imperial chief of the whole, 
and that the ten kings give their power to him, indicates 
that Great Britain is in a measure to become subordinate to 
him; while the fact, that he bears the woman Babylon, 
the symbol of the nationalized Catholic church, shows that 
that church is then to be nationalized in all the kingdoms, 
and therefore in Great Britain. The re-nationalization of that 
church, involving not improbably the de-nationalization of 
the Protestant church—will naturally meet a stern resist- 
ance from those who receive Christ’s purpose to come and 
reign on the earth, and lead them to an open, earnest, and 
fearless proclamation of their belief, that the chief who has 
risen to imperial power over the ten kingdoms, is the beast 
from the abyss, and the Catholic church he has exalted 
again into power the Babylon of the Apocalypse; and their 
persuasion that the slaying of the witnesses is at hand, and 
that their resurrection will follow at the time foreshown in 
the prophecy ; and will be the signal of the fall of Babylon, 
the revelation of the man of sin, the gathering of the kings 
and armies at Armageddon, and the appearance of the 
Messiah in glory, and destruction by his avenging fires of 
the beast and its auxiliaries. And that assault on them, and 
announcement of their doom, will doubtless present the 
motive that will induce the imperial chief to seize them, and 
put their faith and the prediction of their martyrdom to the 
test by slaying them, preserving them unburied, and in a 
form in which they can be identified, and awaiting the time 
of their expected resurrection. During that period, therefore, 
which from the renationalization of the Catholic church to 
the resurrection of the witnesses, may be five, six, seven, or 
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more years, the condition of the true worshippers in Great 
Britain will be one of extreme depression and peril. Not 
improbably they will be interdicted from assembling for 
worship, and thousands and myriads of them suffer the 
wants and miseries which Christ depicts in the parable 
of the judgment at his coming, Matt. xxv, hunger, thirst, 
nakedness, sickness, imprisonment. Their missions to 
Western Asia, Africa, India, Burmah, China, and the 
Islands of the Southern and Pacific Oceans, will be inter- 
rupted, and the feeling brought home to every heart not 
under the blinding sway of sin, that so far as man is con- 
cerned, the condition of the world is hopeless ; and that no- 
thing but the speedy interposition of the Almighty Re- 
deemer, and assumption of the throne of the earth, can save 
the church from extinction. 

Such are the great events that are approaching. Such are 
the proofs that are soon to appear of the error of the notion 
so generally entertained, that the powers of the world are to 
be withheld by the ministry of men from this war on Christ’s 
kingdom, and the race, before he comes, won back from 
rebellion to righteousness. In the vast train of events that 
is to work this change in the views the people of God cherish 
respecting his purposes towards our world, and the office 
they are to fill in recalling it to obedience, we doubt not, 
the agitations, revolutions, and strifes that now convulse 
this nation, and threaten to plunge it into a fathomless gulf 
of crime and misery, may have an important part. 





Arr. X.—Tue Srupy or tue Prorneric Scriptures SPE- 
CIALLY A Duty at tHe Present Tre. 





Tuere has been no period, perhaps, in which a careful 
study of the prophetic Scriptures, and an implicit accept- 
ance of their teachings, were more needful and obligatory 
to the church than at the present time. Movements are in 
progress that not only are likely to exert important influ- 
ences on Christ’s kingdom, but are sure, in a brief space, 
to work great changes in the views entertained by one or 
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the other party into which the church is divided, of the 
great purposes God has revealed in respect to his kingdom 
in this world, 

Thus, whether the year 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, or 1868, 
is to be the period, or not, of the great events expositors 
have assigned to them, such as “the expiration of the 
1260 prophetic days allotted to the tyranny of the little 
Roman horn, and his tool the Roman wild beast, the end- 
ing of the times of the Gentiles, and the pouring of the 
seventh apocalyptic vial,” referred by Mr. Faber to 1864 ; 
and the exhaustion of the seventh vial, the end of the third 
woe, the battle of Armageddon, a figurative coming of the 
Son of Man, the commencement of the general conversion 
of the Gentiles, the binding of Satan, and other events 
which he assigns to 1865, will soon be determined by the 
passage of those years. The views, also, of those writers 
who have assigned those or other events to the year 1866, 
1867, or 1868, will soon be subjected to a similar test by 
the arrival of those periods. That those theories are not to 
meet a verification, has already become the conviction, 
doubtless, of many who once entertained them. 

In like manner, the question whether the change in the 
structure of the monarchies of the ten kingdoms, indicated 
Rev. xvii. 12, 13, by which the kings are to give their power 
and strength to the beast, who is then to be an individual 
monarch, is yet to take place; or whether, as many hold, 
it occurred ages ago, will soon be determined. If out of 
the great movements that are now in progress, no monarch 
rises to something like an imperial power over the ten king- 
doms, so as to unite them in a persecution of the witnesses 
of Jesus, it will, in the judgment, doubtless, of most, form a 
decisive proof that either the meaning of the prediction 
has been seriously misconceived, or else that its place in the 
series of events with which it is connected in the prophecy, 
is misjudged. 

The great question, so largely debated by expositors, 
whether there is yet to be a persecution of Christ’s witnesses, 
and the slaughter, under peculiar arrangements, of a great 
number, that is to be followed, after a brief period, by their 
resurrection and assumption to heaven, is soon to be shown 
by events. Within a few years—probably ere the present 
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generation passes from life—that crisis will arise; or if not, 
events will take a shape that will show decisively that, if 
still future, it is at hand. As it is to be the work of the 
beast from the abyss, and immediately before his destrue- 
tion, whether its date is towards the close of the twelve 
hundred and sixty years, or the twelve hundred and ninety, 
it cannot be at any great distance from the present time. 

So also the question, whether Babylon the Great is the 
symbol of the nationalized Catholic hierarchies of the ten 
kingdoms ; whether her fall is the denationalization of those 
hierarchies; and whether, after her fall from her position as 
a state church, she is to be destroyed by the people, is soon 
to be decided by events. As her fall and destruction are 
to take place under the seventh trumpet, and that trumpet 
is to sound immediately after the resurrection and assump- 
tion of the witnesses, if their martyrdom takes place within 
a brief period, all these questions will have a like speedy 
determination. 

And s0, likewise, the question whether the Israelites are 
or are not to be restored to their ancient land ; whether the 
conversion of the world is to precede or follow the second 
coming of Christ; and whether he is to come to new create 
and reign over the earth, or to consign it to annihilation, 
will, ere long, either be determined by events, or the great 
movements of Providence will assume such a shape as to 
indicate which of the views now entertained on the subject 
is in harmony with the Divine purposes. 

These considerations are suited, then, to draw the atten- 
tion of God’s people with unusual earnestness to his pro- 
phetic word. And what duty can be more obvious than the 
careful study of the forewarnings he has given of these 
great events? What other knowledge can be so essential, 
in order to just views of the great permissions of his provi- 
dence, the awful shapes in which the passions and follies of 
men are revealing themselves, and the doom which is fall- 
ing on monarchs and nations? What other themes can 
rival these in interest? Into what nothingness the rise or 
fall of dynasties, the dismemberment or reconstruction of 
empires, the blight or success of commerce, great as they 
are in themselves, sink, compared with the question whether 
Satan is speedily to be driven from the kingdom he has so 
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long swayed here ; whether the Son of God is soon to come 
in glory, and assume the sceptre of the earth ; and whether 
the race is to be redeemed by him from sin, suffering, and 
death, and raised to the spotlessness and bliss of unfallen 
immortals ? 

Those whose chief interest is in the Redeemer’s kingdom 
cannot but be roused by the approach of these momentous 
events to a fresh desire and endeavor to reach a true know- 
ledge of the purposes he has revealed. Laying aside preju- 
diges and preconceptions, they will be prompted to receive 
the teachings of his word in their simple and natural 
import ; and in proportion as they comprehend them, they 
will find themselves transported with wonder and joy at the 
vastness and glory of the redemptive scheme he is to pursue 
through his everlasting reign. 

While a fresh investigation of these great themes is thus 
a duty, a strict adherence is peculiarly obligatory to the 
indubitable laws of interpretation, a careful avoidance of 
unauthorized theories, and a stern repression of the disposi- 
tion which has so often revealed itself in students of pro- 
phecy, to precipitate events, and treat all unexpected and 
startling occurrences, however irrelevant they may be, as 
verifications of important predictions. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to discredit the subject than the impatience 
that has sometimes been exhibited at the tardiness with 
which events advance; the eagerness with which watch is 
kept for catastrophes; and the indiscretion with which 
occurrences of little significance are elevated into a rank 
that none but the most lofty and awe-inspiring symbols could 
denote. Calmness, a serene trust in God, an unfailing 
expectation of the exact accomplishment of his word, sub- 
mission to his wisdom and sovereignty, and earnest desires to 
do his will in the spheres he appoints, are the affections 
that should reign in the heart; and their presence will be 
at once the proof and the pledge of the enlightening, guid- 
ing, and sustaining aids of the Spirit. 

It is obviously the duty, also, of those whom God has led 
to a knowledge of the truth, to endeavor to win others to 
the consideration and reception of it. Though many are 
not likely to be withdrawn from their false faiths, except by 
avenging judgments that confound and overwhelm, there 
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are multitudes that are held in no such vassalage to error, 
who may be easily led to look with interest to the pro- 
phetic word, and receive the forewarnings and promises 
God has given respecting the overthrow which is at hand of 
the antichristian powers, the coming and reign of Christ, 
and the redemption of the world. And it is the part of 
fidelity to Christ, and love to his disciples, to endeavor to 
bring such to share in the joys and hopes which faith in 
these great realities inspires. 





Art. XI.—Lirerary anp Crrricat Notices. 


1. TnouGcuts on Preacuine, being Contributions to Homiletics, 
by James W. Alexander, DD. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner, 1861. 


Tuts volume consists first, of a series of Remarks or Hints on 
the course to be pursued by a minister in his studies and pre- 
paration for the pulpit; which the author designed to unfold in 
a systematic treatise on the subject. Next, of a course of Letters 
on the theme addressed to a young minister, and published 
in the ‘ Presbyterian ;) and lastly, of a number of essays on the 
subject, published in the Princeton Review. The Homiletic 
Paragraphs ewe their chief interest to the picture they pre- 
sent of his peculiar cast of mind, and the views he had formed 
of the preaching that is most likely to be attended with proper 
effects on a congregation. The chief topics treated in the Let- 
ters, are Devotion to the Work of the Ministry ; Cultivation of 
Personal Piety; Enjoyments in the Labors of the Office ; Studies, 
Use of Time, and Extempore Preaching. They are marked by 
ease, spirit, good judgment and taste ; present a cheerful, rous- 
ing, and elevating view of the toils and joys of the calling; and 
may be read with pleasure and benefit by others, as well as 
those in the sacred office. The essays that follow on Studies: 
and Discipline Preparatory for the Pulpit ; the Matter of Preach- 
ing; Expository Discourses; the Pulpit of Ancient and Modern 
Times; the Eloquence of the French Pulpit; and Miscellaneous 
Preaching—are of a higher order, in learning, thought, and style. 
His delineations of the great preachers of the Ancient church, 
and the Catholic Orators of France especially, are highly pleas- 
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ing, and cannot be read without profit by those who are enter- 
ing the ministry. 

One of the most important of the counsels he gives in respect 
to a preparation for the pulpit is, that the original text, especially 
of the New Testament, should be critically studied, and the exact 
force of the words, the connexion of the thought, and the bear- 
ing of the reasoning ascertained with the minuteness and exacti- 
tude that would be requisite, were a formal exposition to be 
written, instead of a discourse for the desk. It is not only a 
better method than any other; it is the only one that can lead 
to a truly accurate and profound knowledge of the Sacred Word. 
A beauty and greatness of meaning—a height and depth of truth, 
are unfolded in such a process that escape the glance of the 
cursory reader. 

Another counsel he gives, and earnestly urges, is—that a share 
of the discourses from the pulpit should be devoted to system- 
atic exposition of the Scriptures, There is no mode of instruc- 
tion, we believe, so easy, or so beneficial and grateful to the 
preacher, who is prepared by a critical knowledge of the pas- 
sages he expounds, or so intelligible, attractive, and edifying to 
a congregation. It unfolds the finest opportunity, and presents 
the happiest excitement to the free, energetic, and lofty play of 
the preacher’s powers, both as a thinker and speaker; and ena- 
bles him to present a great variety of truths in natural, graceful, 
and impressive attitudes, which he would scarcely treat in more 
formal discourses. It is in such discourses often that the most 
resplendent flashes of thought are seen; the loftiest bursts of elo- 
quence are heard. 


2, Tuk GosPEL accorDING To MatrnEew: Explained by Joseph 
Addison Alexander. New York: C. Scribner, 1861. 


Tus work was unfortunately left unfinished by the author. I¢ 
is without an Introduction, and the Commentary closes with the 
sixteenth chapter, though the. Analysis is given, which would 
have been prefixed to each of the others, had not death inter- 
cepted him from completing the exposition. In his synopsis of 
hapter xxiv., he exhibits vs. 23-31, as a prediction, that Christ’s 
coming will be as conspicuous as the lightning or the flight of 
eagles to their prey, and be followed by the most terrific 
changes in the frame of nature, and the final gathering of God’s 
elect; and yet he states that “in a certain sense this whole 
prophetic scheme was to be verified before the end of the con- 
temporary generation.” 
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He thus ascribes to the prediction, as he had in his com- 
ment on Mark, a double meaning. In that work he main- 
tained, it will be recollected, that “from the very nature and 
design of prophecy it cannot be certainly determined which 
of those senses is literal and which figurative, until the event 
shall make it clear.’ The overthrow of Jerusalem, which he 
held is one of the events foreshown in the passage, most cer- 
tainly is not the event it literally denotes; and there as certainly 
was no literal advent of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven 
at that epoch. If verses 29, 30, then, were in any sense a pro- 
phecy of the desolation of Jerusalem, it mast have been a mere 
tropical sense. The event, consequently, which the prediction 
literally foreshows, is still future, and can, by the supposition, 
be nothing else than the literal personal advent of the Son of 
Man in the clouds, in great power and glory. 

The work bears the usual marks of Dr. A.’s eminent learning. 
Who shall assume the task he has left unfinished ? Similar com- 
ments on Luke and John, are greatly to be desired. Buta long 
time will pass, we fear, ere another will rise of the requisite 
genius, scholarship, and judgment, to fill the sphere he occupied. 


3. Nores on Scripture, by Joel Jones, LL.D. Philadelphia: 
W.S. & A. Martien, 1861. 


Tuxsr Notes occupied a conspicuous place in the Journal fora 
series of years, and drew, in an unusual measure, the attention and 
approval of readers. They are now arranged in chronological 
order, divided into chapters, with lists prefixed of their themes, 
and at the close, a full index is given of topics, and a table of 
texts, that render a reference easy to subjects and passages. 
The volume opens with a brief testimonial to Judge Jones’s high 
eharacter as a man, a jurist, a Christian, and a scholar, and 
commendation of the Notes, from the Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, 
D.D.; and also a delicate and appreciative Memoir from the 
pen of the Rev. C. W. Shields. It is not necessary that we 
should state at large our estimate of the work. With the excep- 
tion of here and there a view, it meets our hearty assent, and 
is, in our judgment, one of the most important, most pleasing, 
and most timely contributions to Biblical exposition that has 
been made of late years. The author had a larger measure of 
that insight into the meaning of the Divine Word, which seems 
to be the special gift of the Spirit, than perhaps any other person 
we have had the happiness to know. 
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4, Tur CHARACTER OF JESUS, FORBIDDING His PossisLE Ciasst- 
FICATION WiTH Mern, by Horace Bushnell. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 1861. 


Amone the images of the deities worshipped by the Asiatics, 
there were several that were formed partly of the human and 
partly of an animal shape. The human head, bust, or limbs, may 
have been eminently true to nature ; while the figure, as a whole, 
was false and revolting. And such is Dr. Bushnell’s Nature and 
the Supernatural, from which the chapter republished in this 
elegant form is,taken. As a whole, it is neither Nature nor the 
Supernatural, but a repulsive distortion; while the part here 
given—set in it like a gem to reflect a glow on the dark ground 
by which it is surrounded—is, disconnected with the treatise at 
large, and interpreted as those unaware of his system will natur- 
ally understand it, eminently truthful and beautiful. 


5. Brinp Bartimeus; or the Story of a Sightless Sinner and 
His Great Physician, by Rev. Wm. J. Hoge, D.D. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. New York, 1861. 


We are glad to see this earnest work—abounding in vivid pic. 
tures and bold appeals—noticed by us in a former number, 
issued in this tasteful form by the American Tract Society. It 
is especially adapted to interest, impress, and win the young. 


6. Tue Hor-Pickers; by the late Sarah Maria Fry. Published 
by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tuts simple narrative presents an instructive exemplification of 
the manner in which God owns the sympathies, the labors, and 
the prayers of his children for those who are placed within their 
reach, and leads on sometimes to the conversion of a group of 
persons, who if repelled or neglected, because of formidable dis- 
couragements, would have continued in ignorance and sin, and 
perished. Many a gem is thus drawn by humble hands from 
the dark mines of the world, that is to sparkle and glow for ever 
among Christ’s jewels. 


7. Tuz Vocasutary or Pattosopuy, Mentat, Morar, anp 
MerapuysicaL, with Quotations and References for the Use 
of Students. By William Fleming, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. From the second 
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revised and enlarged London Edition, with an Introduction, 
Chronology of the History of Philosophy brought down to 
1860, Bibliographical Index, Synthetical Tables, and other 
Additions by Ch. P. Krauth, D.D., Philadelphia, Smith, 
English, & Co.; New York, Sheldon & Co.; Boston, Gould 
& Linco}n, 1860. 


Tuts work, which is held in high esteem in Great Britain, has 
met, and justly, a welcome reception from the press in this 
country, as filling a place no other volume occupies. The 
numerous terms introduced of late, from the Germans chiefly, 
into metaphysics, render to most readers a glossary indispen- 
sable. Exact definitions of the leading terms belonging to our 
own language in psychology, logic, morals, and zsthetics, are 
also especially serviceable to students of those branches. And 
they are furnished here. The vocabulary is amply comprehen- 
sive in those spheres, and the definitions, in place of being drawn 
from ordinary dictionaries, are taken in a large measure from 
scientific treatises ; and are confirmed and illustrated by quota- 
tions from the most authoritative authors. The volume has 
received important accessions also from the pen of the editor, in 
a Synthetical Table of the subjects embraced in mental, moral, 
and metaphysical philosophy; and in a Biographical Index of 
Authors with their period and the titles of their works. 


8. Nores oN New Testament Literature, AND Ecciesiasti- 
cat History. By Joseph Addison Alexander. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1861. 


Tue Notes on New Testament Literature present a brief 
statement of the principal themes that are usually treated in 
Introductions to the New Testament, and to its several books, 
and of the different modes in which they have been handled and 
the views that have been held of them. They display the minute 
and comprehensive knowledge, the fine discrimination, and the 
excellent judgment for which Dr. Alexander was distinguished. 
Though occupying less than a hundred and fifty pages, they 
indicate the views he entertained on every principal topic, and 
form a more full, perspicuous, and satisfactory outline of the 
general subject, than has been drawn, so far as we are aware, 
by any other pen. 

The Notes on Ecclesiastical History present a like sketch on 
that subject. The sphere and aim of such a history, the sources 
whence information is to be drawn, the periods into which it 
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should be divided, the mode in which events should be grouped, 
the plan and character of the chief histories that have been 
written by Greeks, Latins, Germans, French, Italians, and 
English, and the leading features of the successive centuries, 
are given in a bold and rapid outline that enables the reader, at a 
glance, to see the vast reach of the subject, its great actors and 
events, and the manner in which the chief movements of the 
several periods led to those by which they were severally fol- 
lowed. ; 
9, A Serecrion or Hymns. Designed as a Supplement to the 
Psalms and Hymns of the Presbyterian Church. Philadel- 
phia: Wm. S. & A. Martien. 1861. 


Tus fresh array of tasteful hymns, gathered, as we learn from 
the Preface, and arranged by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, 
D.D., is highly suited to be, as it is mainly designed, the medium 
in families by reading, as well as singing, of awakening, cherish- 
ing, and giving utterance to the thoughts and affections that 
belong especially to the higher forms of the believer’s life. It 
has many gems, and is neat, warm, and inspiring throughout. 


10. Tae Dirricutties oF ARMINIAN Meruopism ; in a Series of 
Letters addressed to Bishop Simpson, of Pittsburgh, by Wil- 
liam Annan. Fourth Edition, re-written and enlarged. 
Philadelphia: Wm. 8S. & A. Martien. 1860. P 


Tas work was occasioned by assaults by Bishop Simpson and 
others of his denomination on the views of the great doctrines 
of the gospel held by Presbyterians, that are in contravention 
of the system generally entertained by the followers of Wesley. 
It is employed mainly in pointing out the insurmountable difti- 
culties, the hopeless self-confutations and subversions with which 
Arminian Methodism is embarrassed; and while marked by 
candor and courtesy, displays a high order of discrimination, a 
strong grasp of principles, and an effective power of logic. 


ll. Twetve Lectures on THE Great EvENtTs oF UNFULFILLED 
Propusrcy, which still await their accomplishment, and are 
approaching their fulfilment. By Rev. Isaac P. Labagh, 
Rector of Calvary Church, Brooklyn. New York: published 
for the author. 1859. 


Taz themes which the author treats are, the restoration of the 
VOL. XIII.—No. IV. 44 
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Israelites, antichrist, the two witnesses, the overthrow of Roman- 
ism and Msahommedanism, the judgments that are to fall upon 
the nations, the battle of Armageddon, the binding of Satan, 
the new dispensation, the resurrection and reign of the saints, 
the distinguishing features of the Millennial, and the New 
Jerusalem dispensation. The views he advances are antimil- 
lenarian, though differing widely on several of the subjects from 
those generally entertained by premillennialists. While he 
rejects the theory of spiritualization on which antimillenarian 
expositoms wrench the prophecies of the restoration of the 
Israelites, the personal coming and reign of Christ, and the 
resurrection of the holy dead at the commencement of the 
thousand years, from their true meaning, and convert them into 
predictions of events which they neither express nor resemble, 
he yet unfortunately divests the symbolical prophecies in a large 
measure of their representative office, and interprets them on 
the assumption that the actors and events they foreshow are to 
be the same in kind as the symbols themselves. His style, and 
the point with which he presents his thoughts, may be seen 
from the following passages : 

“ The difference between the captivity of the ten tribes and 
the two tribes is very marked and peculiar, as the sins which 
caused their expulsion from their land are very different. The 
ten tribes were expelled for their idolatry. The sacred histo- 

rian informs us (2 Kings xvii. 16-18), that they made molten 
’ images, and worshipped all the host of heaven, and served Baal; 
therefore the Lord was very angry with Israel, and removed 
them out of his sight ; there was none left but the tribe of 
Judah only. ‘ He removed them out of his sight, so that they 
are hid from mankind, especially from the church of God—in 
other words, lost to the knowledge of the civilized world. 

“ The fate of Judah was to be different, viz. a dispersion and 
scattering abroad in the sight of all nations. They were not to 
be hid, but to be seen and known everywhere. No opposition or 
persecution was threatened to the ten tribes; but this was to 
be the fate of the two tribes for many long ages: a proverb, 4 
by-word, etc. ; no rest for the soles of their feet, etc. This dif- 
ference in their punishment is attributed to the difference of 
their offences. The ten tribes counterfeited deity by their 
idolatries ; the two tribes murdered him by crucifying the Lord 
of glory. The ten tribes had no knowledge of the Messiah 
(except the wise men from the East were a delegation from 
their nation to learn the meaning of the star which had appeared 
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to them). The two tribes heard his preaching, saw his miracles, 
and had full evidence of his divine character, and yet put him 
to death; and for this they have had to bear reproach, and con- 
tempt, and exile for near eighteen centuries. It must be con- 
fessed that the crimes of both Israel and Judah were exceedingly 
aggravated, and that God has shown them no favor, though 
they are the seed of his ancient friend. He has been faithful to 
all his threatenings, and, as he said, ‘ Though I make a full end 
of all the nations whither I have scattered thee, yet will I not 
make a full end of thee, but will correct thee in measure, and 
will not leave thee unpunished,’ 

“Tt is a remarkable fact, that almost all the prophecies which 
speak of the restoration of the children of Israel to the land of 
their fathers, speak of it as a deliverance from bondage, oppres- 
sion, contempt, and exile, and as the mercy of God displayed 
towards a penitent and obedient people. The ten tribes will 
renounce their idolatry, and the two tribes their enmity to 
Christ, and both will submit to his authority. Certainly, if 
those prophecies have been fulfilled /iterally in the judgments 
they threatened, they will be literally fulfilled in the blessings 
they promise. By what consistent rule of interpretation can 
we explain the portion already fulfilled literally, and that still 
to be fulfilled, in a figurative sense? Take, for example, the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, chap. xxxvi. 16-24, in which he says, ‘ The 
word of the Lord came unto me saying, Son of man, when the 
house of Israel dwelt in their own land, they defiled it by their 
own ways, and by their doings. Wherefore, I poured out my 
fury upon them for the blood they had shed, and on the 
idols wherewith they polluted it; and I[ scattered them among 
the peoples, and dispersed them through the countries” Cer- 
tainly all this has been literally accomplished. ‘Wherefore,’ he 
adds, ‘I will take you from among the Gentiles, and gather you 
out of all countries, and bring you into your own land? 
(surely the gathering must be as literal-as the scattering), ‘ and 
ye shall dwell in the land which I gave to your fathers.’ Surely 
this is no other than the land of Canaan, for what other was 
given to their fathers ? 

“So also in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xi. 11-13. It shall 
come to pass that the Lord shall set his hand again the second 
time (the first was the deliverance from Egypt), ‘to recover the 
remnant of his people which shall be left, from Assyria, and 
from Egypt, and from Pathros, Cush, Elam, Shinar, Hamoth, 
and from the islands of the sea, and he sliall assemble the out- 
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casts of Israel? (i. e. the lost ten tribes), ‘and gather together the 
dispersed of Judah (i. e. the two tribes), ‘from the four cor- 
ners of the earth.” The dispersion here spoken of never took 
place until after the destruction of Jerusalem. This prophecy 
has no intelligible meaning, if it refers not to the restoration of 
the seed of Abraham to the land of Canaan—the two dispersed 
and the ten lost tribes—and so of all the rest. The same rule 
of interpretation which applies to the part of a prophecy that is 
past, must apply to that part of it which is future. 

** And why is so much importance attached in Scripture to 
this event? Because it will show in such a striking light the 
covenant faithfulness of God, and the certain reliance that may 
be placed on his word. His promises never fail; though long 
delayed, they are fulfilled at last. The covenant with Abraham 
concerning the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession to 
his seed, though long seemingly inoperative and dead, has stilla 
vitality and energy which will surprise the world, when it begins 
to work and produce its promised effects. The land and the 
people, so long separated, will again be united, and the greatest 
wonder in the history of nations be accomplished, viz. that a 
people lost for more than two thousand five hundred years shall 
be found, and a people dispersed and scattered all over the earth 
for nearly two thousand years, shall be gathered and united, and 
both the lost and the dispersed be constituted one happy family, 
in a land which has been out of their possession for so many 
centuries. The Lord of Hosts hath sworn saying, ‘Surely as I 
have thought, so shall it come to pass, and as I have purposed, 
so shall it stand.’ 

“The wondrous preservation of the Israelitish race through 
so many ages seems to indicate a glorious future yet in reserve 
for them. Influences which would have annihilated any other 
people, have failed to crush them, or extinguish their hopes of 
national resuscitation and restoration to the land of their fathers. 
How many nations have been overthrown by war and conquest, 
and have disappeared from among the families of the earth, 
while they in the lands of their enemies, have outrode the 
storm of state, and the political revolution by which kingdoms 
and empires have been overthrown. Where are the proud 
Assyrians and Babylonians, the warlike Carthaginians, the 
learned Egyptians, the Parthians, Lydians, Phenicians, Trojans, 
ancient Tyrians, Lacedemonians, Spartans, and others whose 
antiquity is of later date than the Hebrews? They have all 
passed away, and their descendants cannot be identified. But 
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the seed of Abraham continue the acknowledged and undoubted 
descendants of those who occupied the Holy Land eighteen 
hundred years ago; thus verifying the prediction, ‘Though I 
make a full end of all the nations whither I have scattered thee, 
yet will I not make a full end of thee The most powerful 
nations of antiquity have disappeared and are now known only 
in history, while the Jewish nation lives in the persons of its 
scattered children, waiting for that national revivification which 
he has promised who ‘is not a man that he should lie, nor the 
son of man that he should repent. 

“Tt is a remarkable fact, that whenever the judgment of God 
has been on the Jewish people for their sins, his curse has 
also been on their land, especially the curse of barrenness ; so 
that it has been an unproductive country to whomsoever has 
occupied it. But when his blessing returns to them, it shall 
also return to the land. The prophet Ezekiel, chap. xxxvi. 
28-36, says: ‘ Ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to your 
fathers, and I will call for the corn and increase it, and lay no 
famine upon you; and the desolate land shall be tilled, whereas 
it lay desolate in the sight of all the heathens that passed by ;? 
and they shall say: ‘This land that was desolate has become 
like the garden of Eden; and the waste, and desolate, and 
ruined cities are become fenced and inhabited? Surprising 
change! which will not be owing to natural or artificial causes 
only, but chiefly to providential agencies; for the prophet 
declares that the Gentiles shall acknowledge it to be the work 
of Jehovah.” 

“Their restoration shall not (as some suppose) be the result 
of political combinations, or arrangements among the great 
powers of the earth, delivering their country first from foreign 
dominion, and then inviting them to reoccupy it. Something 
of this kind, may, and probably will be attempted, and partially 
succeed for a time, but in the end will fail, when God’s own 
right hand and stretched out arm will accomplish the work by 
. agencies such as men at present little dream of. So that the 
deliverance from Egypt, great and marvellous as it was, shall 
be so far outdone, as to be entirely cast into the shade, as the 
prophet Jeremiah teaches, chap. xxiii. 7, 8. Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, The Lord 
liveth who brought up the children of Israel from the land of 
Egypt; but the Lord liveth who brought up, and who led the 
seed of the house of Israel from the north country, and from all 
the countries whither I had driven them; and they shall dwell 
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in their own land; that is, their final restoration shall be 
attended with so many more signal displays of divine power, 
than their first deliverance from Egypt, that the latter shall no 
longer be referred to as a proof that he is their God. As the 
ten tribes have been so long hid from the knowledge of man- 
kind, their return will probably occasion more astonishment to 
the world than that of the two tribes, who have always been in 
view of the nations, and have had frequent communication with 
the Holy Land.”—Pp. 32-38. 

We have not space to indicate all the points in Mr. Labagh’s 
constructions which we regard as exceptionable. We shall only 
refer to his views of the two witnesses, in which it will be seen 
he treats the whole series of the symbols as a literal exemplifi- 
cation in vision of that which they foreshow. 

Thus, from the fact that Jerusalem is the scene of the symbolic 
martyrdom of the witnesses, he assumes that that city is the 
place in which the martyrdom that is predicted is to take place. 
The exhibition of a temple in the vision, and direction of the 
prophet to measure it, he regards as equivalent to a prediction 
that there is to be a temple in Jerusalem at the time when the 
events foreshown in respect to the martyred witnesses are to be 
accomplished. That two witnesses only were seen in the vision, 
he interprets as denoting that only two persons are to appear 
at the time to which the prophecy refers, and fill the office and 
meet the death which are predicted of them. That the wit- 
nesses call down fire from heaven and destroy their enemies, he 
regards as denoting that those whom they represent are literally 
to call fire from the skies; and he holds that twelve hundred 
and sixty days are the exact period of their testimony. He 
proceeds accordingly through his whole construction on the 
assumption that the places, objects, actors, and events presented 
in a symbolic vision, are exact examples or copies of those 
which they represent; and thence that a symbolic is in fact 
nothing else than a mere language prophecy, with the difference 
that that which is described in the past tense, is to be inter- 
preted in the future; and that the place, agents, objects, and 
events denoted by the language are defined and determined by 
a visionary exhibition of them in the identical form, conditions, 
and agencies in which they are to appear when the prediction 
meets its accomplishment. 

But this is wholly to mistake the principle on which symbols 
are used, The medium through which the symbol indicates 
that which it foreshows, is not exact sameness, but a general 
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resemblance, in sphere and agency, while differing in nature. 
The only symbols that denote what they themselves are, are 
the divine—God and Christ—and they represent themselves, 
because no created being can properly symbolize them. The 
only symbols that are employed to denote agents of exactly the 
same class as themselves, are Satan, men, and animals, and they 
are employed in those cases, because no other symbols could 
properly represent them in their peculiar conditions and acts. 
Such are men affrighted at the presence of the avenging Lamb, 
and slain at the great battle against him; the horses that are 
slain with them, and the birds that feed on their flesh, Rev. vi. 
15-17; xix. 19-21; Satan on being bound, and the dead in 
being raised and judged, Rev. xx. 1-3, 4-6, 12-15. But far the 
largest part of the symbols are wholly different in kind from 
the agents, objects, and events which they represent, and are 
used on the ground of analogy, or a general resemblance in 
sphere, agency, and effects. Such are the image, the tree, and 
the wild beasts of Daniel ; and the dragon, the wild beasts, the 
serpent-tailed horses, the locusts, the bloody rain, the burning 
mountain, the wormwood star, and most others of the Apoca- 
lypse. On the principle on which Mr. Labagh proceeds in his 
views of the witnesses and the symbols of several other visions, 
these must be taken as denoting agents exactly like them- 
selves in form and agency; which is not only against nature, 
but against the interpretations which the revealing Spirit has 
given of many of these symbols. 

Thus the image and the beasts of Daniel are expressly inter- 
preted in the prophecy as symbols of men, and the tree as the 
representative of Nebuchadnezzar. The horns of the seven- 
headed beast of the Apocalypse are expounded as symbols of 
kings, and the beast itself in its last form as the symbol of a 
single king; a candlestick as the representative of a church; a 
star the teacher of a church, and a white robe as a symbol of 
righteousness. 

All the symbols accordingly, whose nature and conditions 
admit it, are to be interpreted as used in this relation. 

The fact then, that Jerusalem is the scene of the death and 
resurrection of the witnesses in the vision, is no proof that it is 
to be the place of the death and resurrection which theirs fore- 
shows. Instead, the symbol city not only may naturally repre- 
sent places bearing an analogous relation to the Christian 
church, in the western Roman empire; but it is indubitable 
that that is the scene of the testimony and death of those whom 
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the witnesses denote, from the consideration that the period 
during which they are to prophecy—a thousand two hundred 
and three score days—is the period, forty-two months, during 
which the wild beast of ten horns is to exercise its power, and 
make war with the saints, chap. xiii. 5-7; and that we know, 
both from the law of symbolization, and from the long career of 
the rulers denoted by the beast—-is the symbol not of twelve 
hundred and sixty days, but of twelve hundred and sixty 
years. The two witnesses, therefore, cannot be mere repre- 
sentatives of two individuals whose ministry is to extend through 
but three years and a half; but are symbols of a succession of 
men whose testimony has continued through the whole perse- 
cuting career of the powers denoted by the beast: which is at 
least near twelve hundred and sixty years; and that makes it 
equally certain that the scene of their testimony is, not Jerusa- 
lem, but the western Roman empire, where alone the beast had 
authority through that long period, and persecuted and 
slaughtered the ministers of Jesus. The persons accordingly 
who are to be put to death, are not, as Mr. Labagh imagines, 
Moses and Elias, nor merely two individuals,—but a large 
number of faithful preachers of the word. As the beast itself 
represents not only a long succession, but at every stage a great 
number of individuals—the whole combination of persons who 
exercise the civil government of the western Roman empire— 
so on the same principle the two witnesses who symbolize along 
succession must also be taken as representing a great number— 
and those generally indeed, who, at the period of their slaughter, 
fill the office of faithful ministers of Christ, in testifying against 
the unjust arrogations of power by the wild beast, and the false 
church it sustains, and the idolatrous worship they endeavor to 
enforce on their subjects. 


12, Tur Bririsu Pertopicats. Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Tue Westminster for January has an article on recent inquiries 
into the effects of alcohol on the human body, that have issued 
in satisfactory proofs that it neither contributes to the nourish- 
ment of the system, nor becomes a fixed element in it, but 
passes off rapidly through the lungs and other channels, Enter- 
ing the blood, it is immediately diffused through the frame, and 
its function ends with the deleterious excitement it produces. 
The notion had previously prevailed that it passes through a 
process of combustion in the body, and is an aliment as well as 
a stimulative. In an article on Biblical Infallibility, a passionate 
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attack is made on the revised edition, by Mr. Ayre, of Horne’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament, lately issued in place of Dr, 
Davidson’s volume, which was rejected because of its rationalism, 
The view of contemporary literature is, as usual, highly inte- 
resting. 

The London Quarterly has a very attractive essay on the iron 
manufacture, its rapid growth, the vast improvements that have 
been introduced into it, the difficulties with which it has to 
struggle, and the important place it holds in the national indus- 
try and wealth. The article on Italy is anti-Sardinian in its 
sympathies, and querulous. The most important article, and 
the best that has appeared abroad on the theme, is an exposure 
of the errors and absurdities of the recent Oxford volume of 
Essays and Reviews, from the pens of Powell, Jowett, Williams, 
and others of the rationalistic school. 

The Edinburgh opens with a Review of a long series of pub- 
lications on the revision of the prayer-book, and a freer inter- 
course, especially in the colonies, between Episcopalians and 
Dissenters, in which the writer urges a modification of the 
Liturgy, and of the assent which is required to the creed, by 
which a wider diversity of opinions shall be tolerated. Reviews 
of much ability and interest follow on Japan, Canada, and Ocean 
Telegraphy. The latter gives a very discouraging view of the 
obstacles that are yet to be overcome, ere lines of any consider- 
able length can be successfully laid beneath the sea. All the 
lines the British Government has guaranteed have failed. No 
adequate coating has yet been found to protect the electric wire. 
All thus far employed chafe by the action of currents, and the 
surfaces if rough on which they lie, corrode, decay, or are 
expanded and broken, by the action of the electric force ; and 
when the line is to be laid in deep water, the strain from the 
weight breaks it, or stretches and weakens the sheath in such a 
manner that the electric charge, instead of transmission, passes 
off into the sea. Methods may at length be found of obviating 
these difficulties; but very formidable, perhaps insuperable, 
obstacles are likely still to exist to an effective and rapid trans- 
mission of messages through lines of more than three, four, or 
five hundred miles in length. A review of recent books, and 
theories of the glaciers of the Alps, is of much interest. The 
number closes with a scathing exposure of the inefficiency and 
confusion of the British Admiralty administration. 

The North British, in an article on Large Farms and the 
Peasantry of the Scottish Lowlands, presents a sad picture of 
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the vassalage and demoralization of the laborers under the sys- 
tem of land culture that now prevails. The condition of multi- 
tudes is as degraded and hopeless as that of the slaves in this 
country, who are regarded by the Scotch with passionate com- 
miseration. A review of Edmonds and Owen on Necromancy, 
exposes with effect the follies and impieties of that delusion, 
Of the other articles, those on India, Lord Dundonald, Dr. 
Carlisle, and Lord Palmerston and his Policy, are of special 
interest. 
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NOTICE. 


The Expositions of Daniel are to be continued in the future num- 
bers of the Journal, and a larger space devoted, than of late, to the 
Interpretation of the Prophecies that are of special interest at the 
present time, the Review of recent Books that treat of them, and 
the consideration of the Events in which they have received, and are 
receiving, their accomplishment. 
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